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Jr 18 prese, that any narration which tends 


triotiſm has been ſo conſpicuous on many oc- 


caſions. It is not the intention of the editor 


of the following ſheets.to introduce his work 


into the world with compliment or panegyric; 


his ſole object is to enſure the patronage of 
your Lordſhip; conſcious that ſuch indulgence * 
cannot fail of adding luſtre and dignity to his 
work. — The hiſtory of the battles and civil 


commotions of this 2 is a ſubject with-_ 
l 


which your Lordſhip is well acquainted. It is 
a hiſtory that redounds to the immortal honour 
of your noble anceſtors. It is a hiſtory, in 
which, had it been your Lordſhip's fate to have 
acted a part, would have added a feature. to 
your character, wherein courage and magna- 
nimity are none of the leaſt conſpicuous. 


|  Wrex the clank of the hoſtile ſpear ſhalt | 
ceaſe, and the trump of war be heard no more, 
may your Lordſhip then be received into the 


regions of unanimity and N is the earneſt F 


prayer of, 
1 Myr Lorp; 
Your Lordſhip's 


_ © Moft obedient _ Ds 


And moſt humble ſervant, 5 


. Jon LAWRIE... "rigs 


to elucidate the hiſtory of this country, will 
not be an unacceptable boon to one whole pa- 
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8 . 15 -N this POIGTY age, when men "wok of all pro- 
7 feſſions are ſeized with the cacoethes ſcrihendi, 


1 is not ſurpriſing that productions of various 
Finds ſhould make their appearance. The editor 
of the following ſheers- ſeems to have caught the 


from this waer wee being only picked and cul- 
led from the hiſtorians who have gone before him, 
as they. have done from others, he has, however, 
ſtruct out a new path, which was never formerly 


1 a favourable . from his Ml Kanga 


* 


pains in the inveſtigation of the ſciences, the hi- 
Rorian may claim the ſecond prize, nay, I had al. 
moſt ſaid the firſt, Nothing tends more to ex- 


| wherein the manners and actions of men are expo- 


to be, ſo painted, that the vicious parts may excite 
f horror, and their oppoſites admiration. By this 

means, youth are naturally led to imitate the glo- 
- > Tous actions of their progenitors, who have nobly 


and all that is dear to mankind. 


Ix the account of i battles, the pu- 


fame ardour ; and though he can claim little merit 
' attempted in this country, and hopes it will meer 
Mur to thoſe who hate ſpent has time and 


pand the young mind than a well wrote hiſtory, - 


| fed to view, their true characters are, or ought 


tought and bled, for the honour of their country, 


blic will have a ſhort. comprehenſive view of the. 
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ſpirited exertions which the Scots. made ürtt a- 
gainſt the Romans, who, though victorious over 
all other nations, cannot be ſaid to have made a 


full conqueſt of Scotland, and did not long re- 


tain what they had conquered in it. The furious 
battles between the Scots and Pics are alſo 
briefly related: Likewiſe the glorious victories 
over the Danes, - theſe- once fierce, barharous, and 
cruel people, who poured in like a flood upon 


Britain; and, though they got poſſeſſion of En- 


gland, were never able to gain much footing in 
Scotland. But above all the noble, courageous, 
and undaunted ſtand they made againſt the Engliſh 
nation, even when in all her glory, under the 
Edwards and Henries, and though they were 


ſometimes borne down by ſuperior numbers, and 


unhappy diviſions among themſelves; yet, like the 


phentx, they roſe ſuperior to all their tyrannical 


ſchemes of conqueſt, and bravely maintained their 
freedom, * "_ gave a kg. to that: potent | 
rival. 


By the common method of education in this 3 
country, many young people get a pretty good 


they know any thing about that of their own, and 
many of them are hurried away from grammar 
ſchools to buſineſs, ſo that they never have an op- 


portunity of being acquainted with the tranſac- 


tions of their anceſtors; though this might be very 
eaſily: obviated, by maſters introducing into 


ſchools ache elegant hiſtory of Scot- 
land, n, if not equal to way or Liry, is as r 
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3 1 IT- is well Enown with- what wei young 


of their own nation-!* This is one principal reaſon 
the battles fought in Great Britain from the moſt 
- publiſh them altogether, as they are nearly connect- 


- =” | fome of bis beſt friends; till he ſheuld ſee how 
BE thoſe of Scotland were received-by the public, He 
=_ Ukewiſe deſigned to have publiſhed the follow ing 
iin: an alphabetical order; but, upon reflection, and 
= by the advice of thoſe wbor wit welk 10 che un- 
dertaking, and chiefly for the ſake of youth, they 
are printed according to- the order of time, and 
an alphabetical table given at the beginning, to 
the w in what page every battle is to be found. 


Ir is common ina preface to. exhibit a conciſe 
op view of the contents of the book; but there is. 
= ' Hitle occaſion for that here, as all acquainted with 
mmaittory know the nature of it already. It may not 
1 be amiſs, however, to inform my readers from 


_ 4: What authorities! have taken my materials. Theſe 
= -- 5 are the learned Buchannan, Meffrs Abercrombie, 
1 Hume, Smollet, Guthry, Redpath, and the ele- 
. gant doctor Robertfon ; alſo, an anonymous trea- 

_. _ rife written in the reign- of Toons! the VL and 


* beast ſaperior to 1 7 modern be ddien of che 
. Find, although in ſome particulars he is found 


| people read the hiſtory of battles; What a pity is- 
ür then they ſhould be uusequaiuted with thoſe 


that induced the author to extract an account of | 
early period to the preſent time. He intended to 


ed with each other; but was diſſuaded from it by 


as Mad; eons at ei 


b THE PREPACE. 


printed by the Fowlis of e giving an ac- 
count of the furious conflicts among the clans i in i 
north and welt of Scotland. | 3 
kr i hoped, this ſedans will not only Be 
uſeful to youth, as formerly hinted, but to all who.- | 
have a taſte for hiſtory, eſpecially travellers, and 
gentlemen of the army, whoſe labour of turning. 
over folios, quartos, &c. will be very much abrid- 
ged by this treatiſe. Theſe, who travel, will have 
a help to their memories, by conſulting the ac-» - 
count of the battle an the ſpot where it was. 
fought. Here the reader cannot expect unifor- 
mity of ſtile, as if this had been the production of 
one perſon ;, but as variety generally pleaſes, this 
may, by ſome, be rocFonneyt a e rather than 1 
a blemiſh. | Fe dh | 


-- 


Tur author will be 7 if this performanies 
' ſhall afford the wiſhed for ſatisfaction in the peru- 
ſal; in which caſe. he will be encouraged to pu- 
bliſh an account of the battles of England, from 
the landing of Julius Ceſar in Britain, to the end 
of the laſt warz which are almoſt ready f 1 
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rothwie 139: Bridge of Dee 23 
EY: Aberdeen 273 Broomhouſe or Mil. 
Aberlemno 18 field | 
 Aldgowne: 2248 Brunefield - 
Aldicharichie 156 Burroughmoor 
Aldinben 183 Ditte 
=, Aﬀord - 279 Byland: 
. St Andrews . | . 5 
Ditto | 32. 2h Carlifle 833 
Annan | 91 Ditto 88 
f Arthurs-ſeat retreat 314 Cheviot - "4% - 
Atholſtonford 5 Clah-ne.harry+ 116 
Aulderne | 278: Clne- 253. 
Avon — 5 e * Corrichie 7 220 
e Sanne . B43: 
„„ Creachlairn 250 
Bannockburn 74 Creigh Mor- 252 
r 16 Cromdell 300 
Berwick. 26 Culloden 314 
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ERR ATA 


Page 11, line 3, read, made a priſoner, Page 44, 
line 1, for Steward, read Stewart. Page 54, line 

23, for Inverary, read Inverury. Page 56, line 
laſt, for he, read the. Page 58, line 11, for hi- 
thert, read thither. Page 132, line laſt, for apy, - 
read pay. The next word wants an s. Page 176, 
line 11, for undtermined, read-determined. Page 
199, line 18, for would have, read would not have. | 

Page 208, line 17, for port, read fort. Page 2355 | 
line 11, for price, read prize. Page 244, line 28, _— 
for. heir, read their. Page 264, Fine 5, for Bin- 

_ guillin, read Bingullin. Page 268, for Milmot, 
read Wilmot. Page 305, line 6, for Cop's, read. 
Cope's. The ſame line, for crauled, read crawled. 
Page 306, line 11, for receiveable, read received. 
Page 308, line 17, for cape, read cap. | - 
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* ” GRAMPIAN HILLS BATTLE. 


ö H IS battle was fought during the time Agri- 
5 cola had the command in Britain. This i AS _ 
one of the moſt remarkable, engagements we read 
of in hiſtory. Agricola having defeated the Britiſh 
in former {kirmiſhes, cloſely purſued them, till they 
came to the Grampian hills, where, notwithſtand- 
ing their former defeats, they made a bold ſland. 
After each general had harangued their men in moſt 
elegant and animated ſpeeches, the, Romans, fays 
Tacitus, while their general was ſpeaking, appear- | 
ed full of ardor ; but, when he had done , they free- 
ly vented their joy, by running to their weapons. 
As they were thus animated and running forwards, 8 
he put them in order of battle, poſting 8200 auci- 
nary foot in the center, and 3000 horſe in the 
wings; the legions he ranged before the trenches N 
ſuppoſing it would add much to his glory, if he 
could g gain a victory Without the effuſion of Roman 
| blood, or, at leaſt, keep them as a reſerve | in caſe 
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who bore little ſhields, and large ſwords without 
points, were a Var. une qual match for them. 


TRE Batavians, making dreadful 3 wich 
their ſwords, ſtriking their enemies even with the 
boſſes of their bucklers, bruiſing their faces, and 

uſhing ſome aſide, who, upon even ground, oppo· 
ſed their paſſage, advanced up the hill; the other 
cchorts, aſhamed to be outdone by hr. flew all 
"Rox them ; 1 and, 82 to accelerate the vigor, 


% 
| Ml 


— 


of a repulſe. The Britiſh general ies up his men 
| on the higher ground, moſt for thew and terror; 


1 5 but as the. foremoſt battalions ſtood on the level, 
5 the reſt riſing one above another along the hill: 
7Y the chariots and horſemen filled the middle of the 
„ Bill, whirling up and down with hideous noiſe. A- 
4H _ gricola, perceiving. their numbers ſuperior to his, 
Z - widened his ranks, that he might not be charged i in 
be flank and front, ſo that his army became thinner, 
3 as well as more extended, Some adviſed him to 
* order his legions to advance; but he being a cou- 
i rageous man, and reſolate i in danger, alighted from 
3 his 4095 , and fought « on foot — the __ 
3 Thr battle began at a diſtance, which the Bri. 
I tons nianaged ith great dexterity and reſolution, 
4 and, with their ſhort bucklers and great ſwords, 
-- warded off the miſſive weapons of their enemies; 
8 ; at the ſame time poures. 1pon them a ſhower of 
= \ darts, till Agricola encouraged chree Batavian and 
ö * tWO Tusgrian cohorts to fall upon them ſword in 
2 | hand, which they, being old experienced ſoldiers, ' 
L- ber formed with great advantage; for the Britons, 


deſcend, and would have ſurrounded their victori- 


were kept as reſerves to oppoſe them. Theſe put i 


turned upon their purſuers ; and, rather than be 
taken priſoners, - ſome of them, naked and unarm- 9 


ed their fierceneſs. As ſoon as the Britons ap- 
proached the woods, they turned, and encompaſled- 


WARS N scOTL No. 3 


they left men half dead behind them, and others 
untouched. In the mean time, the horſe fled, and 

the chariots, mingling with the foot; occaſioned 

new conſternation: bur their career was ſtopped b 

the unequal ground and their cloſe ranks. Keeping > 

their ground, they bear all down before them by 

- the weight of their horſes ; but wandering chariots. 

with frighted horſes, without riders, trample down 

friend and foe, and make prodigious havock. 


"Try Britons, on the top of the hill, diſdaining BY 
the ſmall force of the Romans, began gradually to 


ous troops, if Agricola, who fuſpected that deſign, „ | 
had not detache d four ſquadrons of -horfe, whicly | —_ 


them to flight as ſoon as they came to the aſſault. 9 
Some ſquadrons, who fought in the front, were ör- M 
dered to leave the fight, aud purſue the fugitives, 
It was a molt. diſmal ſpectacle to behold-the open 
plain , in one place, the Romans purſuing, wound- 
ing ſome; killing others, and taking ſome priſoners ;- 
whilſt in another place, the courageous Britons. 


ed, ruſhed upon the ſ words of their uuarmed foes,. „ 
— thereby expoſed. themſelves to a yoluntary _ 0 
death. All the field was ſtrewed with weapons, 
limbs, and dead bodies of men, and the earth was 
dyed with. blood. Many, though expiring, retain- 


the eager Pucluers, who knew not- ** woods. » 
j 4 4 


1 
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But ele having ſecured the woods with the 
ſtouteſt and lighteſt cohorts, totally broke and 
routed the Britons. Tacitus ſuppoſes, chat 10,000 
of the Britons, and oniy 340 of the Romans, were 
killed. Had not the Britons been deficient in mili- 
tary diſcipline, it is more than probable that few of 
, Agricola*s army would have ſurvived to carry the 
dinge of” wig e to wee „ Get /7 / 


8 1 DOWN RIVER. 

. Maximus Muxeus, the Roman governor in 
Britain, obferving the implacable hatred and unre. 
lenting animoſity of the Scots and Picts, conceived 
a deſign, great as his ambition afterwards appeared 
to be. He reſolved to attempt the conqueſt of tlie 


Whole iſland, and doubted not, but, by a feigned 


ſhew of friendſhip and fupport of the one nation; 
he ſhould ſoon effect the deſtruction of both. In 
profecution of this project, he makes application to 
the Picts, as matters then ſtood the weakeſt, and 
conſequently the fitteſt to be wrought upon. He 
was not miſtaken; for the Roman and Pictiſn for- 
ces united againſt the Scots, and obtained an eaſy 
victory in Galway : but whilft the Romans, contra- 
ry to their uſual diſcipline, in a diſorderly manner 
_ purſue the Scots, behold another body of men from 
Argyle, and the more diſtant provinces, ſuddenly 
appear, charge the victors, and repel them with great 
laughter of their diſorderly ſoldiers. But Maxi- 
mus, being obliged to return to the ſouth, where 
an, inſurrection had happened, ſeparated from the 
Picts, who were thereupon defeated by the Scots. 

Next year, ä whoſe intention was to rot 
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of ; 


tra- 
nner 
rom 
enly 
Treat 


laxi- 


here 
the 
cots. 
root 


mer, on pretence of revenging the wrong done by. 


their women: In an engagement which enſued, - 


| miitating his exainple, ſhared his fate. 
duced to a ſtate of ſlavery, . and finally expelled the 
country. Some of them took refuge in the Eby- 5 
dae iſlands, and others in Scandinavia and Ireland. 


Scotland, with good, bad, and indifferent ſucceſs; 


ſtoration, which at laſt they effected after an inter. 


of that glorious undaunted military courage, for- 


. . 
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out both Scots and picts, bed l the for- 


them to the latter. The Scots perceiving their ex- 
termination was intended, brought into the field, 
not only the men capable of bearing arms, but alles - 


they would have defeated the Picts and Britons, had 
they not been ſupported by the diſciplined Romans. 
The whole army of the Scots, unwilling to fly, fell, 
and their undaunted king, unable to ſurvive as” 
loſs of his brave ſoldiers, threw. off his royal robes, - 
and, ruſhing in amongſt the thickeſt of his enemies, 
bravely died with his {word in his hand. His coblly: 
Thus the 
Scots were completely defeated, the ſurvivors re. 


From thence they made frequent deſceſts upon 
and | thereby attempted to bring about their own re- —_ 


val of about forty years. We have inſerted the © 
above three battles together in this place, becauſe - 
they are cloſely connected with each other, add» 2 
time mentioned for any of them but the laſt, which,: 
happened about the year 359, 275 eau alten the 
_—_— of Britain by Agricola. | . 


— 


A0 800. ATHOLSTANF ORD. 


Ix the time of Char lemagne, the Scots were em 
ployed by him as auxiliaries, and gave early proofs 5 


Ka. 


* 
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which they have always been accounted usb 
botli at home and abroad. At this time Athol- 
ſtan, king of the Weſt Saxons, having attacked ſome 
of his neighbours, and enlarged his kingdom by 
ſubduing. the Northumbrians, intended likewiſe 
the conqueſt of that part of the Pictiſn kingdom 
that lay next to his own. Hungus, who reigned 
over the Picts at that time, dreading the approaching 
© Norm, applied to Achains king of the Scots for- 
ſuccour. Achaius was no favourer. of the Saxon 
intereſt, and therefore ſent ten thouſand men, un- 
der the ed of prince Alpin, his ſon, to the ab 
ſiſtance of his alley, and brother-in-law king Hun- 
gus. We are informed, that, after. this junction 


with his own troops, he entered Northumberland, 


from whence he carried off a great booty: but be- 
ing purſued by Atholſtan with a fuperior army, 
"he was overtaken near Haddington, at. a. village 
which ſtill bears his name, and encompaſſed i in ſuch: 
a manner, that he expected nothing lefs than the 
deſtruction of himſelf and army: in the night- time, 
however, he received, in a:dream, aſſiſtance from 


St Andrew of victory. Some. exhalations, which 
appeared in the air next day, in the form of a 


croſs, ſtruck the Picts and Scots, who being. ama- 


zingly inſpired, when Hungus acquainted them with 
his dream, defeated their enemies, and killed A. 
4 cholſtan , at a place called, to this day, Atholſtanford. 
Hiſtorians are of opinion, that no fuch king as A- 


tholſtan lived at that time; neither is he mentioned 


by Fordun, nor in the Sanne chronicle; probably 


i 3 he ſome Saxon er n benen of that 


N 
o 2 > » 

* * 
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Forfar, wherein the Picts loſt their king; - but they 


geous prince, who, reſolving to riſſ his all in ſup- 


a meſſage to Edwin king of Northumberland, with 


near Dundee. We are told of a ſtratagem uſed 


forcement threw the Scots into a panic, from which 
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name. This 1 the time en the Pi a Pry | 
| — a7 choſe Ta 885 for their rutelar faint, | — 


” 4 


— 832. DUNDEE: 


Ar IN: mounted the throne of Scotland in the. 
831. He gair ed a bloody battle over the picts near 


ſoon choſe another, named Brudus, a brave coura- 


port of his independency, raifed a great army. 
Before he entered upon hoſtilities, he offered to 
make peace with the Scots-;-but the haughty Al- 


pin rejected all terms, excepting a total ſurrender 
of his crown. The Pictiſſi monarch, upon this, ſent 


a large ſum of money to engage him as an auxili. 
ary againſt the Scots; he took the money, and pro- 
miſed aſſiſtance; but framing excuſes, he never ſent 
it. This diſappointment did not diſcourage. Bru» 
dus, who marched with his army from Dunkeld in- . 
to Angus, where that of the Scots lay encamped 


on this occaſion ; Brudus, who ordered all the uſe- 
leſs attendants, and even the women, to mount n 
horſeback, thew themſelves on the top of the neigh- 
bouring hills, and to make a feint, as if they meant 
to fetch a circuit and fall on the rear of the Scots. 
This ſtratagem had the deſired effect; for, in the 
heat of the engagement, while both ſides were - 
in the utmoſt fury, the ſight of this ſuppoſed rein= | 3 


al! Alpin's efforts could not recover them. Alpin 
and the chief of his nobility were taken priſoners 5 


5 
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the latter were put to dealk on the Held uf . 
but the king was ignominiouſly bound, and all ran- 


ſom being refuſed for his life, was beheaded at a 


place, which, from his name, is called Pitalpin, for- 


merly Bas —alpin, which in the * language ſig-- 


ne: the Leath of ae 


e 827. S TIRLIN G. 


KenNETH ſucceeded his father Alpin on the Scot- 


tiſn throne, and as he could not at firſt prevail up- 


on his nobles to make war on the Picts, and re. 


venge his father's death, he conquered their obſti- 


nacy, by inviting them to an entertainment, and in- 
troducing into the hall where they ſlept a perſon 
clothed in fiſh-{kins, or robes, which made fo lu- 
minous an appearance, that they took him for an/ an- 
; gel 5 eſpecially when he thundered in their ears, 


through a long tube prepared for the purpoſe, a 


dreadful peal of denunciations, - if they did not de. 
-clare war againſt the Picts, the murderers of their 


late king. Fordun has related the ſtory in this 


manner but Bœce has introduced ſeveral of theſe 
luminous meſſengers, who all of a ſadden diſappear- 

ed. The ſtory upon the whole, when we conſider 
the age, is more Tidiculous than incredible; Next 


morning all mouths were filled with the angelic ap- 
parition. Kenneth - ſwore he had ſeen it likewiſe, 


A reſolution was immediately taken to raiſe an ar- 
my againſt the Pits for Alpin”s murder, and ſome 
deſcents made by the Danes upon their territories. 


The Pics, however; were not deficient in making 


the neceſſary preparations for defending themſelves. 


They had by this time obtained ſome Engliſh auxi- 
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ble; ; and Kenneth WWB if we may believe F or- 


dun, paſſed the vaſt ridge of mountains, called 
Drumalban, gave the death of Alpin to his ſoldiers, 
as their military word. The firſt battle is ſaid to 


have been fought near Stirling, where the Picts 


were entirely defeated, being deſerted by their 
Engliſh auxiliaries. Druſken, the Piciſh Jing, G 
1 55 by the ſ wiftneſs of his horſe. 


„ 9.42 : Amo 838. SCONE. i 
4 Few days after the battle of Stirling, Druſken 
applied to Kenneth for a peace, who, like his father, 
demanded a ſurrender of all the Pictiſn dominions. 


Kenneth ſoon conquered Merns, Angus, and Fife, 


While he was marching againſt Stirling, he received 
intelligence of an univerſal inſurrection of the Picts, 


who had cut off his garriſons, and were again in 


arms with Druſken | at their head. Kenneth was 
then encamped near Scone, and the Picts under 
Druſken coming up, both armies drew out in or- 


der of battle. Druſken, however, demanded an 


interview (to ſave the effuſion of blood,) with Ken- 
neth, which was granted him. The king of the 
Picts rejected the terms offered by the Scottiſh king, 


which was to yield to him abſolute ſovereignty of 


Fife, Merns and Angus, upon which both lien 
prepared for a deciſive battle. 


Tux army of he Scots was compoſed as three 
diviſions ; the firſt was commanded by one Barri, 


the ſecond by Dongald, a nobleman; the third by 
s brother; and Kenneth put him 
ſelf at the head of a body of cavalry, as a corps de- 


Donald, the king* 


reſerve. The engagement was very deſperate 


n 
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but the Picts were a gain adored with great 
ſlaughter; and among the number of the dead was 
their king Druſken, who is ſaid to have renewed 


the engagement ſeven different times; his armour 


was preſented to Kenneth, who ſent it to be hung 
up in Icolm-kil; Kenneth proceeded in his- vice” 


tories till he entirely conquered- the Pidtiſh nation, 


by defeating them in the field, and taking their 


ſtrong towns; ſo that this period is fixed upon as 


the end of r government; thongh ſome au- 


thors ſay, that they exiſted as a n three 2 
dred e after. Wn. 


"7 * 3 - 
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4: {* pg Anno 855. jeDBURGH. 1, 
rox che death of Kenneth the 1I. in che 85 5 
his brother Donald the V. mounted the throne of 
Scotland. Hiſtorians differ widely i in their accounts 
of this prince; ſowe repreſenting him as valiant 
and wiſe ; others, as utterly. void of every good 


* J e , and ſtrenuouſly addicted to every vice. 


In the beginning of his reign, the kingdom was in- 
vaded by Oſbrecht and Ella, two Northumbrian 
princes, who uniting their forces with the Cumbri- 
an Britons, and a number of Picts, who, upon their 
expulſion from their own country, had taken refuge 
in England, advanced to Jedburgh, where Donald 
encountered them; and, after a fierce and bloody 


battle, obtained a complete victory ; but, puſhing 


the advantage he had gained no further than to 


make himſelf maſter of Berwick, he took up his 
| Ration in that town in ſupine ſecurity, Cafe as he 
_ imagined from any attack of an enemy, whom he 
had ſo lately vanquiſhed ia battle, But the Nor- 


* 


— 
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Gn informed of the careleſs be in which 
the Scottiſh army lay, ſurpriſed them by a haſty 
narch, diſperſed them, and made priſoner of the 2M 
unwary king, Purſuing too the advantage they - -_ 


at | 


'S had gained, they marched northward, and ſubdued 
an before them to che frith of Forth and the town -Y 
= of Stirling. But the forlorn ſituation of the Scots, | 7 


without a king and without an army, obliged them 
to ſue for peace: they obtained it upon condition 
that they fhould pay a ſum of money for the ran- 
ſom of their king, and yield up all their dominions 85 
upon the ſouth fide of the F orth * to the conque- e 


rors. 


55: Tx Northumbrians, taking poſſellon of the ter. 
of ritories ceded to them by this treaty, rebuilt the 
nts caſtle of Stirling, and planted it with a ſtrong gar. 
ant riſon, in order to preſerve their new conqueſts, 
zod 'upon the frontiers of which it was ſituated. - Our 
ce. authorities alſo inform us, that they erected a ſtone 
in- bridge over the Forth, upon the ſummit of which 
ian a croſs was raiſed, with the lowing nen 
bri- Win Monkilh rhy me. 1 ee * 


jeir Se | : 5 SES = ; \ 

ape Anglos a Scotis ſeparat crux iſta remotis, | * 1 
ald Armis hic ſtant Bruti, Scoti ſtant e cruce tuti. | , | * 
ody Wuich! is thus tranſlated by Bellenden: $43 

in 1 ET TIES $44 

I am free marche, as paſſengers may ken, . n 
his To Scotis, to Britons, and to Engliſmen, | * 4 | ' 
he None of the ancient hiſtorians of England mention 


he WM this conqueſt, though they take notice of two Nor- 


or- | thumbrian princes, na ag: 993 and 150 whe. 
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| ved at chat time; and who had periſhed in the 
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366, in an attack upon the city of York, which had 
been ſeized upon by the Danes,” The whole ſtory, 
a8 well as the inſcription, wears much the Monkiſh 
garb; pet its authenticity is not a little confirmed 
by pe arms of the town of Stirling, upon which is 
a, bridge with a croſs, and the laſt line of the above 
Fan diltich i is the motto DORIAN, it. 1 


Anno 938. B RU NE F IELD, 
Turs year, the combined army of the Scots and 
"Frith under Anlaf landed at the mouth of the Hum- 
ber, and, advancing into the country, were joined 
by the prince of Cumberland, by Fordun called Eu- 


gine. Athelſtan ſoon put himſelf at the head of an 


army, and both parties being encataped/m fight of 
each other, they determined to come ſpeedily to a 
deciſive battle. Whilſt they were making the ne. 

ceſſary preparations, Anlaf diſguiſed himſelf like a 


harper, which procured - him admiſſion into the En- . 
gliſh camp, after entertaining Athelſtan with his | 


muſic, and, obſerving the fituation of his army, 


was diſmiſſed with a-noble reward. -An Engliſh or 


| Daniſh ſoldier, who had ſerved under Anlaf; recol- 
lected him through his diſguiſe, watched his mo- 
tions, and faw him bury in a corner of the Engliſh 
camp the gratuity he had received. After Anleff's 
departure, the ſoldier. acquainted Athelſtan with 
what he had oblerved, and, by his advice, the king 
changed tents with a Litho, who was killed that 
very night in an irruption:made-by Anlaf, who 
"thought he had killed the king. It is probable this 
contributed to the carnage next day. Both armies 
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were entamped at Brunefield near the Humber. 


It appears the Scots expected to be joined by a bo- 


dy of Welch, as they had been by ſome auxiliary 


Danes under Froda. They were diſappointed, 


however, by the vigilance of Atholſtan, who un- 
derſtanding that the Iriſh under Anlaf had been 


terribly fatigued by their nocturnal irruption, aud 


perhaps apprehenſive that they would be joined by 
the Welch, reſolved to attack them in their in- 
ti EPA The Scots were commanded by Con- 
ſtantine, the Triſh by Anlaf, the Cumbrians by their 
own prince, and the Danes by Froda. Atholſtan 
had under him his brother Edmund, and Turketil, 
his favourite general. They entered the intrench- 


ments of the confederates ſword in hand; but the 


reſiſtance they met with was chiefly from the Scots, 
who were attacked by-the Londoners, and the Mer- 
cians, the flower of the Engliſh army, under Tur- 
ketil, Conſtantine was in the moſt imminent dan- 
ger of being killed or taken priſoner ; but was fa- 


ved by the courage and loyalty of his ſubjects, tho? 


the Engliſh writers pretend he fell in the field. But 
it is univerſally agreed, that, after a long bloody 
diſpute, Atholſtan obtained a moſt complete victo- 
ry. The Engliſh hiſtorians - mention this as the 

molt bloody battle that had ever been fought in 
Britain, by which it is probable they mean South 
Britain, Smollet ſays, {ix Kings, twelve counts 
and . were killed. 


Anno 971, or 972. LONGCARTY. 


AAN cannot be certain in what year this. famous 
battle was fought, but it is pretty certain that Ken- 
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F; 1 i came to che throne in che 970, and Edgar of 


England died in the ſixth year of his reign. A i 
confederacy ſeems to have taken place about this d 
25% time, of a great many petty princes in Britain, with ; 
gqdgar at their head, for fitting out large fleets to . 
N repel the Danes, and other northern nations, who | 
came over in ſhoals to Britain. Whether this con- | 
federacy had taken place before this invaſion is not 
material; but it is certain, thoſe northern barba- ; 
= -. rians 3 off the eaſtern coaſts of Angus, and p 
- . landed at Montroſe. Their original deſign ſeems : 
3 to have been to make a deſcent upon England, j 
which perhaps they found too well guarded. The * 
Danes, upon their landing, proceeded ſouthwards, 
ravaging all the country through which they paſſ- 
ed in a dreadful manner. Kenneth was then at i 
Stirling, unprepared to reſiſt the invaders.  'The | G 
exigency of his affairs would only permit hin to af- * 
ſemble a handful of men in haſte, hy whom he cut os 
off the ſtragglers, and checked their plundering : by. 


but he could not prevent the barbarians: from be- | . 
ſieging Perth. By this time the king had been R. 
joined by a conſiderable number of his ſubjects, and 


| was encamped near the-conflux of the Tay and the 10 

| Earn. He advanced to raiſe the ſiege, and found 
a ws enemy poſſeſſed of the riſing ground. A battle 
enſued, in which Kenneth exhibited ſignal proofs 725 
of his valour; he led the center of his army in per- aft 
=. ſon. Malcom prince of Cumberland commanded the M. 
= right wing, and the Thane of Athol the left. Gu 


The Danes fought ſo deſperately, that the Scots, 8 
nmuotwithſtanding the noble example ſet them by the my 
maiuonarch, muſt have been totally routed, had they glit 
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not de met by. a countryman of the name of Hay 
and his two ſons coming to the battle, armed with ſuch 


ruſtic weapons as their condition in life? afforded 


them. Partly by threats, partly by calling out, 
help was at hand: the three brave farmers ſtop- 


ped the Scots at a narrow pats, which they manned, 


and perſuaded them to rally. They led the troops 
once more againſt the enemy. 
exceedingly ſurpriſed at this unexpected and ſudden 
change, and concluded, that the Scottiſh army were 
certainly reinforced. with a great number of freſh 


troops. The fight was now renewed with ſuch fury 


on the part of the Scots, that the Nanes were entire- 


ly defeated, ſo that few or none of them eſcaped to 


their ſhips. After the battle, the king rewarded Hay 
with the large barony of Errol „ in the Carſe of 


Goury, enobled his family, and gave an armorial 


bearing, alluding to the agriculturial weapons they 
uſed in their brave achievement. Such was the 
riſe of the illuſtrious family of Errol, whoſe deſcen- 
dent was high conſtable of Scotland in the reign of 


Robert the F writ, and the deſcendent from him 


now claims the Tame honour. 


Anno 1007, or 1008. atirEoek, 


Ws cannot favour our readers with the exact 
time of this battle, but it appears to have happened 

after the loco year, which was the year when. 

Malcom began his reign ; and the 4th, according to 
Guthery, he was now well advanced in years. 

Swen, the Daniſh king, ſeems to have conceived an 

implacable hatred to Malcom ſor aſſiſting the En- 

bin, whom he r to ſubdue ;. therefore he- 
| 8 2: 


The Danes were. 
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deck to attack Mace in tlie very aitale of f Ris 
own dominions. The firſt that landed he cut in 


pieces; he beat them a.fecond time by the aſſiſt. 
ance of Ethelred's grandfon. At the third encoun- 
ter the Danes came off victorious, and now fooliſſi- 
ly innagining they would ſoon be able to conquer 
all Scotland, the caſtle of Nairn falling into their 
hands. Malcom was all this time raiſing forces in 
Mar and the ſouthern counties. Having at laſt 
got together an army, he advanced to diſpoſſeſs the 
Danes of their late conqueſts. He came up with 


them at Murloch, near the caſtle of Balveny, which 
appears to this day to have been a ſtrong fortifica- 
tion. There Malcom-attacked them, but with bad 


fucceſs, having loſt three of his general officers ; 
Kenneth Thane of the Iſles, Grime: Thane of 
| Strathearn, and Dunbar Thane of Louthain. Diſ- 

nraged with this loſs, the Scots retreated ; but 
Malcom took poſſeſſion of a defile, where he check- 


ed the purſuit of the barbarians, and the Daniſh ge- 
neral was killed. His death damped the ardor of 


his men, but inſpired freſh courage into the Scots. 


Now Malcom in. his turn charged his enemies with 


fuch fury, that he. obtained a. complete victory, 
while Olan, another Daniſh. general, was obliged, 

with the remains of his army, to repair to en. 5 
where he took _ winter quarters. "$3411 


Auno 1009, or nearly ſo. BA R R. 


TRE news of the former defeat of the Danes at 


Murloch, far from diſcouraging Swen, that he gave 
orders for a freſh deſcent to be made by two fleets, 


the one from England, | or other from Norway, 


o 
2 8 * 


| under the command of Comus, one of his moſt- . 


terans, and the deſcent was made at the mouth of 


he beſieged the caſtle; but, not being able te take 
which was to determine the fate of Scotland; for © | 3 3 8 


province of Caitneſs, (which) takes its: name _ 1 
them) ſerved that day *as a feodary in Malcoms L 


At laſt victory declared for the Scots, r 'Y 


coming up, diſputed | with Keith the glory of- this . 
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nowned generals. His army was compoſed of ve+ 


the Forth. All the places there were ſo well for 5 - 
tified; that he found a landing was e ee wo 


but he effected it at Redhead, in the county of 
Angus. He immediately marehed re 5 


it, he laid the town and church in aſhes. From 
thence he marched to Panbridge, and encamped at 4 
a place called Karbaddo. By this time Malcom — 
was at Hand with” tis army, and encamped at a- _ 
place called Barr, and both ſides prepared for battle, 


it is more than probable that the Danes'remained - 

in the poſſeſſion of Murray, and ſome of the neigh- 
bouring provinces, according to the hiſtory of the 
ancient family of Keith, who commanded the Catti, 

a German clan, who had been for ſome time in 4 5 


army, and bore a great ſhare in the battle, with : < 

was defperate and bloody on both ſides. Camus 

was at the head of the troops that had conquered © - E 
England; but thoſe under Malcom were fighting 1 
for all that could be dear to a brave people. The - = 
laughter was ſo great, that the neighbouring 5 
brook of Loch T: ay is ſaid to have run with blood. 


Danes were put to fſiglit. They were purfued by . 
the young Keith, wito overtook Camus, and | 
ed him with his own hand. Another Scotch officer - 
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= 7 action; and, while the conteſt laſted, Malcom ar- 
rlived in ſeaſon. The caſe was ſuch, that it could: 
= only be decided by. ſingle combat, in which. Keith 
=» proved victorious, His antagoniſt confeſſed the 
A truth, and Malcom, dipping his fingers in the 
1 wounds of the expiring perſon, marked the ſhield 


=_- fame has always been the armorial. E and 
Hy | matte of his 8 e ee | 


Anna: 1009. ABERLEMNO. 


of Brechin, where the Danes were lately routed, 
and the broken remains of their army fled to their 
ſhips; but meeting with. croſs winds, and being 


their ſhips, and forced. them to retire to 2 hill, 
5 where they fortified: themſelves. as well as they 
could with large ſtones. The Scots, after ſeveral 
22 BR fruitleſs attempts, at laſt, broke down their intrench- 
ments, and put every man. of them to the ſword; 


= Scotland, under Canute, afterwards king of Eng- 
land; but. were again ſhamefully routed: upon 


* 


of Keith with three bloody ſtrokes, and pronoun- 
ced the words vincit veritas, truth overcomes. The 


. after the battle of Bar, another i is a0 to 
Have been fought at Aberlemno, within four. miles 


=. a deſtitute of proviſions, they. pat Fo men on ſhore. 
= on the coaſt. of Brechin, to range the country for 
food. They were. diſcovered by Mernan Thane 

of Buchan, who cut off their communication with 


Ihe place where the maſſacre happened is called 
Crudane, which is probably: an | abbreviation of 
cruor Danorum The Danes once more invaded 


3 which: a. peace. was concluded: between Malcom and 
2M | n, wherein i it was s agreed that neither of them 
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mould invade rhe other's territories during mw 
i liv 28. f | | 
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"ſono 1031. bDbnuMELEA. 


Dum NG the reign of Malcom II. king of Scots 
land, the Danes and Norwegians ' under Olanus 


and Enetus fettled in the North parts-of Scotland 
took the caſtle of Nairn,. where they became very 
ſtrong, from thence they ſent out parties, not on- 


ly to plunder, but alſo to take poſlefſion, as they 


ſhould find occaſion and opportunity. After this 


Olanus fent. a ſtrong body of men to invade the 
counties of Roſs and Sutherland, and deſtroy the 
inhabitants, which Allan Thane of Sutherland 
perceiving, he aſſembled his countrymen and-the 
people of Roſs. in all haſte, and at Creigh in Su- 
therland he engaged theſe northern banditti; who 
had then come from Nairn in Murray, and had 
landed in the river Portne Couter, which divides 
Roſs from Sutherland. After a long and dubions 


battle, the Danes were defeated, and purſued to 


their ſhips. The monument whereof remains to 
this W at a . called Drumelia before re 


Anno 1040. culLROss. 


Dux Ax began his reign in the 1034, and for 


ſome years enjoyed tranquillity; but domeſtic broils 
ſucceeded which Macbeath ſoon repreſſed. 


SCARCELY was this inſurrection quelled, when 
the Danes again landed in Fife; and Duncan ſha- 
king off all his indolent habits, put-himſelf at the 
head of an army, Macbeath and Banquo ſerving 


CY 
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of Norway. 


red effect; 


under hies The Danes were commanded by 


Swen, who is ſaid to have been the oldeſt ſon of 
Canute, and during his fathers lifetime was king 
His Purpdie was to have conquered 


Scotland, and to revenge the loſſes which the Danes 
had ſuffered during the late reign. 


their victory ſo Jewely; that they could not im- 


prove it; and Duncan retreated to Perth, while 


Macbeath was ſent to raiſe.a new army, Swen 


laid ſiege to Perth, which was defended by Banquo, . 
under Duncan, who adviſed the king to treat with 
Swen concerning  a-capitulatton, which the other 
refuſed, unleſs his army was ſupplied with pro- 
viſions, Which Duncan, in order to gain time, 
agreed to; 
mixed herbs of noxious and intoxicating quali- 
ties with their liquors which were ſent them. 
According to them, theſe ſoporifics had the deſi- 
and while the Danes were under their 
influence, - Macbeath and Banquo, being joined, 


but, as the Scots hiſtorians ſay, he 


broke into their camp, where they put all to the 


ſword ; and it was with difficulty that Swen got 
aboard his ſhip, which was the only one that eſca- 


* to ene, 


> a 


Ar ran this, 5 Danes once more landed in 
Scotland, and were completely routed and put to 
flight by Macbeath and Banquo. | 


* 


He proceeded 
with all the barbarity peculiar to his nation, mur- 
dering men, women, and children, of all ages and 
ſtations» It was not long before a battle was fought. 
between the two nations, nigh Culroſs, in which 
the Scots were defeated ; but the Danes purchaſed 


Anno 1138. CUTTONMO OR. 5 


Davip king of Scotland, taking part with his 
niece the Empreſs Maud, (who, by the death, of 


her elder brother, was heireſs to the crown of 


England,) againſt Stephen, likewiſe his own. kinſ- 
man. After ſeveral battles fought between them, 


(which are inſerted among thoſe of England,) a 


new aſſociation was entered into againſt the Scots; 
and they advanced to Northallerton, where the 
famous ſtandard was produced. Its body was a 
box, which moved upon wheels, from whence the 
maſt of a ſhip aroſe, fermented by a ſilver croſs, - 
and round it were hung the banners of St Peter, 
St John of Beverly, and St Wilfred. Theſe Rand» 
ards were then common on the continent of Eu. 
rope, and were never brought into the 9 but 
on the prefer fh oceans £f 

Taz Engliſh, in general, had incredible confi>. 
dence in the fortune of their ſtandard, and its ſu- 
pernatural efficacy: but the vaſt advantage they 
had over their enemy in point of armour gave them 
2 more ſolid ground of hope for ſucceſs. Beth ar- 
mies met together on a plain called Cuttonmoor. 

The firſt line of the Scots was compoſed of the 
Picts inhabiting the South-weſt of Scotland. The 
ſecond line or center conſiſting of the Louthain- 

men, as well Scots as Engliſh, ouch of the Forth, 

with the Engliſh and Normans of Maud's party. 

The third line was. formed of the clans, under 

their different chieftains, but ſubject to no re- 


gular command, and always impatient to return 
home with their booty. 


The Engliſh army 
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5 ranged 3 round their Randard, and 


quitted their horſes, not only to ſhew their reſolu- 
tion to die or conquer, but to avoid. engaging at 
too great a diſtance with the long lances of the 
Pits. Their front line was intermixed with ar- 
chers; and a body of cavalry, ready for purſuit, 
5 * at ſome diſtance. The Picts, beſides their 
lances, made uſe of targets; but when the Engliſh 
cloſed with them, they were ſoon diſperſed, and 
driven back upon the center where David com- 
manded in-perſon. Here his brave ſon made a noble 
defence ; but *the third line ſeems never to have 
fought. David ſeeing the day irretrievable, or- 
dered ſome of his troops to ſave themfelves, by 
throwing away their badges, and mingling with 
the Engliſn. From this particular, we may con- 
| clude the Normans: and Engliſh of Maud's party 
" wore particular badges; but, be that as it may, 
David made a moſt noble retreat to Carliſle, His 
fon arrived ſome time after with part of the divi- 
1 which he eee 


Anno 1138. Jan. 10. WARE CASTLE- 


Davin king of Scotland, having reſolved to loſe 
no time in reducing Northumberland, to which 
he was encouraged by the hope of an inſurrection, 
and the intelligence he had with the friends of 
Maud in that province, and availing himſelf of the 
winter ſeaſon, of his own vicinity* to the ſcene. of 
action, and Stephen's great diſtance from it, ſent 


his nephew William, ſon of Duncan, once king 


of Scots, with part of his army againſt the caſtle 


of Wark. This place being but a few miles di- 
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tant from Roxburgh, William ſuddenly inveſted. ©, # 


it in a morning before the dawn. David and his — 
ſon ſoon followed with more numerous forces, to- = 
gether with the engines employed in thoſe days in 


fieges, and with great vigour carried on their ap- Y 5 | 
proaches and affaults for three weeks. But a de- 2 


fence no leſs vigorous was made by the garriſon 
under the command of Jordan of Buſſis, the ne- 
phew of Walter of Eſpec, who was then Lord of 4 
Wark.” The beſiegers were, in all their aſſaults, _, . 
bravely repelled ; the king's. ſtandard-bearer, and _—_ 
many ſoldiers, were killed, and a far greater num» 
ber of them wounded. David for the preſent: was 
obliged” to raiſe the ſiege. During the ſiege of | : 
Norham, the garriſon of Wark ſeized ſome car- _ 
riages laden with proviſions, in their way to the | 
Scottiſh army, and carried them, together with „ 
- their conductors, into the caſtle, The ſame garri- 

ſon had fallied forth on Prince Henry, and a party 

attending him, ſeverals of whom they killed, wound. 

ed, or made priſoners, . David, incenſed by theſe 3 
affronts, and deſirous to free himſelf of ſo trouble- _ 
ſome a neighbourhood, renewed the ſiege of Wark, | 
after he had demoliſhed Norham. But, though he 
carried on his attacks with the utmoſt vigour, em- 4 
, Ploying in them all his engines, his ſuccefs was no WR 
better than it had been before; and the loſs he ſuſ- | 
tained of men killed and wounded was very conſi- "| 
derable. So fierce and obſtinate a reſiſtance deter- - M0 
- mined him to convert the ſiege into a blocade ; the | 
care of which he committed to two of his Thanes 
or Barons; ſet out himſelf in the beginning of har- 
veſt on a new expedition into Yorkſhire, After 


a” 
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his return from enck, he commanded. the ſiege 


of Wark to be reſumed. In this new machines 
were employed, and trial made of new and various che f. 
arts. But the beſieged, by their machines, broke land 
| thoſe of the aſſailants; they alſo flew and wounded MW Whon 
many of the beſiegers, with the loſs only of one of gaged 
their own knights, who having raſhly ſallied from MW ferry 
the caſtle, and periſhed in his efforts to deſtroy one ſharp 
of the enemy 's machines, was overpowered and gener 
killed by them. The king therefore, being inform- reſt pi 
ed of the unavailing loſs of his men, did again or- morat. 
der a ceſſation from attacks, and, inſtead of them, a Was e 
ſtrait blocade to be maintained. Some time after, chroiſſ 
David was informed that the garriſon was reduced which, 
to extreme ſcarcity of proviſions. This informa- WW feen a 
tion produced new orders from the king to carry 
on the blocade in the ſtricteſt manner. The gar- ws 
- rifon had killed and ſalted their horſes for food, HA 
and, when they were almoſt conſumed, they abated of Scot 
nothing of their courage of defending the place, ¶ are to 
and had reſolved, on a total failure of their provi {© 20, ooo 
ſions, to ſally forth and fight their way through Ar. 
their enemies. Walter Eſpec, their lord, hearing of I Alexan-. 
their deſperate- ſituation, and unwilling wholly to © *reaty \ 
lofe ſo brave a band of men, ſent to them, about MW <els, r. 
Martinmas, William, abbot of Kievall, with his po- elf maſ 
ſitive commands to deliver the place to the king of MW Cunning 
Scotland. The ſame abbot negociated the terms an army 
of capitulation with that king, who gave them 24 | 
horſes in a els and roo: arms, and ya de- : Tux 
high ſte1 
to him 
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Anno 1259. E NB O. 


Tars year the Danes and Norwegians landed at iH 

the ſerry of Unes, with a deſign to ravage Suther- . 
land and the neighbouring provinces; 15 againſt 9 
whom William earl of Sutherland marched and en-'' 
gaged them between the town of Dornoch and the ; 
ferry of Unes, at a place called Enbo. After a T 
ſharp conflict, the Danes are overthrown, their | 5 
general ſlain, with great numbers of men, and the 
reſt purſued to their ſhips. In order to comme- = 
morate this ſignal victory, a monument of ſtones 
was erected on the ſpot, which was called Ri- | ö 
chroiſh, that is, the croſs of the king or general, 1 
which, together witk their ſeveral burials, i is to o be _ 
ſeen at this day. oh | : | 5 


Anno 1263. Aug. 1. L. ARGS, 5 3 
Har king of Norway appeared on the coaſt 1 


of Scotland with no fewer than 160 ſhips, . ; 
are to believe the Scots authors) having on board _ 
20,000 troops, who landed and tock the caſtle of vl 
Ayr. When the news of this invaſion reached 1 


Alexander, he ſent ambaſſadors to enter upon a 
treaty with Haquin, but the latter, fluſhed with ſuc- Ws 
t ceſs, rejected all terms, and after making him- „ 
„ ſelf maſter of Arran and Bute, he paſſed over to 4 
Cunningham. Alexander by this time had raiſed 
s an army, which he divided under three leaders. 


THE firſt diviſion was commanded by Alexander 
high ſteward of Scotland, and great grandfathey 
to him who was afterwards Robert the II. the 
firſt of the royal line of Stewart, and it conſiſted - 


26% © HISTORY OF THE 
of the Argyle, Athol, Lennox, and Galway men, 


by which we. may conclude, that the patrimonial e- a 
itates of the Stewarts lay in theſe counties. The M. 7 
- ſecond diviſien. was compoſed of the inhabitants of wt 


Louthain, Fife, Merſe, Berwick, and Stirling, uns ar 
der the command of Patrick Earl of Dunbar. The th 
king led the third diviſion, which formed the cen- B: 
ter, and under him fought the inhabitants of Perth- Ec 


ſhire, Angus, Merns, and the northern counties. aft 
Haquin, who was an excellent general, diſpoſed his ty 
troops in like manner for battle; and it was not wi 


long before both armies met at a place called Largs. 
The invincible hatred of the Norwegians and 
Danes, which had been handed down among the 
Scots from father to ſon, rendered the battle that 
followed long, doubtful, and uncommonly bloody. 
The Norwegian cruelty was the field word to the 
Scots, and at laſt victory declared in their favour, 

chiefly by the valour of the high ſte ward, whoſe 
troops had the moſt immediate intereſt in their de- 
feat. After the invaders were broken, the car- 
nage that enſued was terrible. No fewer than 
16,000 of the enemy fell upon the ſpot, and 5000 
Scots. Some eſcaped to their ſhips, which were ſo 
totally wrecked next day after, that it was with 
difficulty that Haquia procured a veſſel, which car - 
ried him and a few of his friends to the Orkneys, 
where he ſoon after died of grief. 


Anno 1296. May 4% B E RW 1 CK. 


EpwaRD king of England being made umpire be- 
N tween the rivals for the crown of Scotland, thought 
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and then Bruce, to unite Scotland with England. 


The methods the Engliſh took to accompliſh that _ 


union were very impolitic; for, inſtead of lenient 
and 2 meaſures, he always uſed force, which 
the Scots reſented with the utmoſt indignation. 
Baliol at firſt, in order to ingratiate himſelf with 
Edward, made the moit ſhameful. conceſſions ; but, 


after wards finding the Scots could not endure the 


tyrant's haughty treatment, he broke off at once 
with Edward, and ſet him at defiance. 


Taz Scots had made a treaty with France; but 


Philip de Valois notwithſtanding made a truce with: 


Edward, and left them to bear the brunt. of his ir- 
reſiſtible armaments by ſea and land. Berwick was 
his chief object, and the Earl of Fife {till remained 
in England. Baliol had raiſed the inhabitants of 
that county, who, with the people of Louthain, 
furniſhed the chief ſtrength of the garriſon of Ber- 
wick. The defence they made was very brave; 
for we are told they burnt eighteen of the ene- 


my's ſhips, and put all their crews to the ſword, in 


one aflault which they made upon the town. 
Edward, who was a greater general than politician, 
removed his lines to a conſiderable diſtance, and 
employed ſome of the Brucean party, to inform 
their companions upon the walls, that Edward, 


. deſpairing of taking the town, was reſolved to raiſe 


the ſiege, eſpecially as Baliol was advancing with a 

great army to. the relief of the place. All this was 

believed by the beſieged, who in a day or two {ſaw 

a large detachment of the Englith army in their 

country dreſs, and carrying the enſigns of Scotland, 
C 2 
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approach their walls. The creduleus garriſon be- th 
lie ved them to be Scots, and marched out to meet la. 
them, the Engliſh, (or, as we rather ſuſpect, the it. 
Scots in the Engliſh army,) getting between them fil 
and the town, ſecured one of the gates, which had Ia 
been thrown-open. The main body of the Englith ar! 


army immediately ruſhed in, and an indiſcriminate in 

carnage enſued. The-Englith writers have, to the Tre. 

diſgrace of their country, amounted the number of 

of killed to 16,0000 Fordun admits of 7500, TH 

E and ſays, that the Fife nobility were that day al- che 
molt exterminated. Edward's barbarity, even by cal 
the accounts molt: favourable to his memory, was lol! 

inexcuſable; for he ſpared neither age nor ſex, 20, 

Some of hate hiſtorians endeavour to palliate his fur 

barbarity, by pretending that the town was taken fro 

by ſtorm ; but the relation of the Scots ſeems to ſen 


be more — - Edward being maſter of the me 
place, annexed it for ever to the crown of England, ef: 


: and drew round i It a large paliſaded ditch. _ f in 1 

Fol 

= „ Anno 1296. May 1. DUNB AR BATTLE the 
SE - 3 and SIEGE, 5 _ gy 


"SOURS hitherto Edward's views might be, tho 
* kk proceeded after the taking of Berwick, as if he WW Mo 
had been determined to. conquer Scotland. The WW lige 
caſtle of Berwick ſurrendered on the firſt of May, orn 


| a at which time a ſtrong detachment of his army had W a y 
= |. inveſted the caſtle of Dunbar. The Earl of Dun- MW ject: 
2 5 bar had ſubmitted to Edward ; but his wife, to 

make an atonement for her huſband's defection from 
I, his duty, had put the caſtle into the hands of her 'E 
- | ; countrymen. As Dunbar, next to Berwick, was the 
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the greateſt bulwark of Set i Eag⸗ 


| _ Baliol reſolved to-ruk every thing to al 


A party of the Scots, under the Earls of Caſ- 
joe and Monteith, had: then returned trom Eng- 


land with great booty, and had joined the Scottiſi 
but it was no way comparable 
in point of diſcipline to that of Edward, who ſtill 
remained at Berwick, and committed tlie conduct 


army under Baliol; 


of the ſiege to the Earls of Surry and Warwick. 


Theſe noblemen drew their army oüt of their tren- 
ches, and a bloody battle was fought in ſight of the 


caſtle: the event was fatal to the Scots, who there 
loſt above 10, ooo men, (the Engliſh writers, ſay 
20,000 ;) upon which the caſtle of Dunbar Was 
ſurrendered by its governor Steward. It appears 
from the beſt authorities that Edward was not pre. 
ſent in this battle; but a number of Scottiſh noble 
men, particularly William Earl of: Roſs, who had. 
eſcaped out of the battle of Berwiek, being found 
in the caſtle: of Dunbar, were delivered up, ſays 
Fordun, like ſheep: bleating to be flaughtered by 
the king of England. Soen after, he took the 
caſtles of Roxburgh and Edinburgh, and reduced 
thoſe of Perth, Dundee, Forfar, Brechin, and 
Montroſe; and poor mean ſpirited Baliol was ob- 
liged to ſay peccaviz: and: being ſtript of his royal 
ornaments, he was mounted upon à ſorry nag, with- 
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now makes his appearance on the hoſtile ſage, and 
by his patriotie ſpirit and valorous deeds, raiſed the 
drooping ſpirits of his countrymen. ' Wallace, ac- 
tive and brave, connected himſelf with a few 
_ who diſdained the chains of England; and, 
by a felt delegated authority, he and his party 
took every opportunity of deſtroying the Engliſh, 


as vermine that preyed upon the vitals of their 


country. Frequent exploits ſoon rendered the 


name of Wallace conſpicuous, and the ſpirit of li- 
berty again reanimated the youth of Scotland. 
Wallace had already recovered the caſtles of Dun- 
dee, Forfar, Brechin, Montroſe, and ſeveral others, 
with as much facility as Edward had taken them. 


He was at that time in France, and far from ſuſ- 
pecting an inſurrection in Scotland. When he 


beard of it, he ordered the Earl of Surg his lieu- 
tenant there, to ſuppreſs it; but that nobleman's 
health not permitting him to take the field, he re- 


ſigned his command to his nephew the Lord, Pier. 
cy. That young nobleman aſſembled a great army, 
nid to conſiſt of 49,000 men, and marched againſt 
Wallace, who had by this time returned to the 
weſtern parts of Scotland. He found the Scots en- 


f camped at Irvine, with a lake in their front, and 


heir flanks ſecured by intrenchments, ſo that they 
could not be attacked without great hazard; but 


the Engliſn were befriended. by — difſenFions of 
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among TY fellow patriots: -It was ſuggeſted ic 3 

an oppoſition to the Engliſh could be productive 

only of farther national deſtruction; and Lundie, 

a man of high rank in Wallace's army, perceiving 75 
that he could not be general, reſolved to be a ſlaves; - 8 
for he formed a party againſt Wallace, and they _- _ 
offered to ſubmit to the Engliſh on their being in- 1 
demnified for all that had paſſed, and ſecured in a .= 
their lives and eſtates. Wallace and his little band 2, 
of free Scotchmen were ſo far from agreeing to l 


thoſe terms, that they ſent an open defiance to 3 

Piercy, and declared that they would never lay 1 
lers, down their arms, till their country was reſtored to 9 
em. her liberty and independency. They were ſo de- i 
ſuſ. termined in this reſolution, that they attacked the 


e be rear of the Engliſh army, and plundered their bag- OO 


lieu - gage; but were obliged to retire with the loſs of 1 
1an's WW 1000 men. This check ſeemed only to reanimate i, 
e re- Wallace and his friends, who were now deſerted by 4 
Pier. almoſt all the men of property and eminence in ; 


rmy, their country; but their loſs was amply ſupplied 0 
aink by the middling fort of people, who conſidered li: <] 


the berty as * moſt precious nn SEP \ "of 
= | Anno 1297: Sept. 13. 8 T.IRLIN G. 1 l 
they. Tax extinction of the royal line-in Scotland, by 1 
but the death of Alexander HI. towards the end of the | = 
ns of” x3th century, opened a ſcene of confuſion in that == 
| country, which brought it to the very brinkof ruin · 4 
The hiſtory of the different competitors for the .* 


r no empty crown is foreign to our purpoſe. John Ba- 1 
ouly i {tand foremoſt in the liſt; but as it admitted of a 
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5 difoute to which of chem the preference belonged, 
they both agreed to refer the deciſion of the mat- 


ter to Edward I. of England; and a malicious po- 


cy, which in all ages has too much guided the 
councils of princes ſuggeſted to that monarch, that 


he had now in his hands the moſt favourable op- 
 Portunity of gratifying his own ambition. - Inſtead 


therefore of acting the part of a fair arbitrator, he 
fought to avail himſelf of the diviſions of a free 


people, in order to enſlave them. He called in 
queſtion the independency of Scotland, pretend- 


ing it was a fief of his crown, and ſubjected to 


all the conditions of a feudal tenure. - Both the 
competitors | acknowledged: his claim; Baliol, be- 


eauſe the crown of Scotland was rsd rte hits; | 


-and Bruce, becauſe he found himſelf not in a ca- 


pacity to make any oppoſition. Ed ward having 
by this method eſtabliſned his paramount power 


over Scotland, acted with all the rage of a tyrant; 


be filled the garriſons of that kingdom with Eu- 


gliſh ſoldiers, carried many of the nobility to Eng- 


land, where they were detained as ſecurities for 


the peaceable behaviour of the reſt, ſeized the pub. 
lic archieves, and getting poſteſſion of many hiſto. 
rical monuments that tended to prove the antiqui- 


ty or freedom of Scotland, carried ſome of them 
with yarns and commanded: the reſt to de eee 


7 


Tur Scottiſh x nation were Carey ſo blind to their 
own intereſt, partly ſo intimidated, that at firſt 


they ſilently acquieſced in his claim, and beheld the 
various acts of his oppreſſion, without making any 
vigorous efforts to preſerve their own independen 
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cy. At W a patriotic hero ſtept bock to ſtark 


this tide of foreign nn and aſſert the liberty 1 


of his native country. This was the renowned 
William Wallace, who was deſcended from an an. 


cient family in the weſt of Scotland, and endow- : 


ed wich great ſagacity of mind and great ſtrength 
of body. He beheld, with deep concern, tlie fet- 


ters, which were wreathed about the necks of his 


countrymen, and had the honour of being the firſt, 
who upon this occaſion. kindled the almoſt extin- 


guiſhed {park of liberty among them. His firſt ap- 


pearance was in no higher a character than that of 
a volunteer for the ſervice of his country; the free. 
dom of which was his ruling paſſion. Having com- 
municated his ſentiments to a few friends, he found 
them animated by the ſame ſpirit, and diſdaining 
the chains of England as much as he did. An il- 
laſtrious fraternity was ſoon formed, with the lau-. 
dable view of delivering Scotland from thraldom, 
and reſtoring her independency; and though they 
acted not under the ſanction of public authority, 


yec the circumſtances of the nation will ſufficiently | 


vindicate their conduct to all the ſons nee 


WALLACE having the direction of this alſvcias 
tion, began the execution of his delign, by cutting 
off ſmall bodies of the Engliſh. Next he proceed- 
ed to attack the forts, which they poſſeſſed, and 
carried mauy of them by ſtorm. Frequent ex- 
ploits of that kind ſoon rendered his name conlpi- 
cuous, and every victory gave new fpirits to his 
little band, and encouraged others to join him, nil 
at n he * himſelf at the head of a conſi- 
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it deſerved. 
of the nobility from countenancing him. -Eavy and 
jealouſy led others of them to thwart his meaſures. 


Sgerehle my, Lie had mot igdeoß the happineſs 


to ſee his patriotic deſign ſo generally ſupported as 
Indolence or timidity kept a number 


His exploits, however, though they were not 


crowned with final ſucceſs, preſerved the ſpirit of 


liberty, and paved the way to chat independency, 
which the nation, not long after his death, obtain- 
. 7575 wr 

- SEVERAL places in Stirlingſhire are memorable 
for having been the ſcenes of ſome of this hero's 


exploits. The Torwood was the plain where he 


and his party often held their rendezvous, when 


they were engaged in any expedition in that part 


of the country ; and in that wood is {till to be ſeen 
an aged oak, well known by the name of Wal- 
lace's tree, which even at that time having ſo far 
decayed as to be hollow within, is ſaid to have 


often afforded a lodging to him, and a few of his 


moſt truſty friends. This is ſuppoſed to be one of 
the largeſt trees that ever grew in. Scotland; it is 


now almoſt quite decayed ; but, from its ruins, ap- 


pears to have been once of an uncommon ſize. 
The ſtump, which remains, is no leſs at the root 
than eleven or twelve foot in diameter. It ſtands 


upon the ſummit of a ſmall eminence, which is ſur- 


rounded on all ſides with a ſwamp or bog. A rug- 


ged cauſe way runs from the ſourh through the bog, 
and leads up to the tree. 


Some veſtiges of which 


are alſo diſcernable, ſurrounding it in a circular 
form, which tempts us to conjecture that this oak 


. 
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iz of a very great antiquity ; - and that having FRI 
much frequented by the Druidical prieſts, among 
whom this ſort of tree was held ſacred, the cauſe- 
way had been laid for the conveniency of their ap- 
proach unto it, and of ene the rites of their. | 


wo „ 


yt 4s 


AT ee hs Engliſh had a wel in | 


known: by the name of Heel, in which a garriſon 
was ſtationed, to watch the paſſage of the Forth at 
the Frew in its neighbourhood. This fort Wal- 
lace, with a ſinall party, attacked and carried by 
ſtorm, The ſame ſucceſs attended him in an aſ- 


ſault upon the tower of Airth, wine was garri- 


arg by nn ſoldiers. 45:4 7vhcnth 


- 


Eon aun was at this-time in F rance, wwicw en- 


gaged in a war with that nation; but he ſent over 


a commiſſion to the Earl of Surry, his lieutenant, 


and Hugh Creſſingham, his treaſurer, to ſuppreſs 
the inſurrection, which he underſtood had taken 
place in Scotland. They raiſed a; numerous army, 


and advanced to Stirling in queſt of our hero, who 


was then in the north. The bridge over the 
Forth was of timber, and is ſaid to have ſtood a 
litve higher up the river than the preſent one does. 


When a large party of the Engliſh had croſſed, 
with Creſſingham upon their head, the bridge fad. | 
denly gave way by tlie great weight upon it, or 
rather by-a ſtratagem of Wallace, who foreſeeing 


that the enemy would paſs that way, had ordered 


its main beam to be ſawed ſo artfully, that the re. 
moval of one pin cauſed the downfal of the whole, 
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bove the monaſtery of Cambuſkenneth, now known 
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/ and, had ſtationed a man Dade it in ſuch a man- 
'ner, as that, unhurt himſelf, he could execute his 
deſign. By this means great numbers fell into 


the river; and thoſe that had palibd: befbse the di- 
ſaſter happened were immediately ſet upon by Wal - 
lace, who by this time was near at hand with a 


conſiderable army, waiting in expectation of this 
event. They fought for a little with great brave. 
ry under the conduct of Sir Marmaduke Irving, 
an officer of noted courage and experience; but 
were at laſt entirely routed, and moſtly ſlain, on- 


ly Sir Marmaduke, and à few with him, falling 


back to the river, threw themſelves into it, and 
made their eſcape. This battle was fought on 


the 13th of . September. 1297, near the pariſh 
.church of Logy, about two Scots miles to the 


northward of Stirling. Our authorities inform 
us, that the Scots army was poſted upon a hill, a. 


by the name of Abby Craig. That Irving, who 
led the van of the Englith, advancing to the foot 


of the hill, they retreated as if they had fled; but 


ſoon facing about, gave him battle, while a par- 
ty who had taken a compaſs round the hill fell up- 
on his rear. This was the moſt complete victory 


that Wallace had gained in a regular fought field. 


Several huge ſtones are raiſed about the ſpot where 


it happened; but whether they are monuments of 


that victory, or of ſome more early tranſaction, we 
wage: not Tulkgent: authority. £3 
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eee Was among the ſlain, "ny his * 


ay Was found ales in armour. He was a a clergy- 
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zan but it was very common in theſe ange for 
ſuck to enjoy civil poſts. He had been advanced 
by Edwa: i the office of chief treaſurer in Scot · 
land. He tk. rendered himſelf deteſtable by his 
oppreſſions; but the Scots diſgraced their victory 
by the treatment of his dead body; for they flead 
off his ſkin, and cut it in nnen to make —_— and 
other en for their horſes. 


Tus Earl of grp, whit agile dhe h the 
Engliſh army, was upon the ſouth ſide of the ri- 
ver, ſeeing this fad diſaſter, immediately retired 


and ſouthwards ; but was greatly harraſſed in his. march 
t on by the Earl of Lennox, who came from behind 
ariſh the neighbouring, mountains, where he had poſted 


the himſelf in ambuſh, with a large body of men, wait- 
orm ing in expectation of what had happened. Wal. 
Ea. lace, too, having croſſed the river, joined Lennox, 
own and coming tp with the main body of the retreat- 
who ing army at the Torwood, a ſharp action enſued, 
foot in which the Scots aka the victory, and Sur- 
but ry DINE Cn with . a 
Par- | 
up- Tarn agnal Aer raiſed che fame of Wallace, 
tory d ſtruck the Engliſh with. ſuch terror, that they 
eld, yielded up the forts which they poſſeſſed as ſoon 
here as he appeared before them; inſomuch, that in a 
s of few weeks all the places of ſtrength in the king- 
we dom were recovered, and ſcarce an Engliſhman to 
be ſeen in it. The Scots alſo, looking upon him 

15 8 as the deliverer of their country, crowded to. his 
bo- ſtandard, and an aſſembly of the ſtates choſe him 
g to be general of the army, and 6 or pro- 
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tector of the kingdom under Baliol, RY having 


incurred the diſpleaſure of Edward, was now in 2 


Nate of confinement. This high office he execu- 
ted with great dignity, thougli not without much 


envy and malevolent oppoſition froni ſeveral of the 


chief nobility. He bore up, however, againſt all 
diſcouragement, and found as many friends amongſt 
the middling people as ſupported him in maintain. 


ing the internal government of the kingdom, and 
alfo enabled him to make inroads into England. 


F We flatter ourſelves, the generality. of our 
readers will not be diſpleaſed at chis long and par- 


- ticular deſcription of one of the greateſt men that 
Scotland ever produced, who raiſed the ſinking 


ſpirits of his countrymen, from the loweſt degree 
of dejection, to vindicate and aſſert their liberty, 


eſpecially as this character is drawn by the pen of 


one, who not only wiſhes well to the dignity and 


| independency of his country ; but it is more than 
probable, if the hero was alive, whole character 


he has drawn with his maſterly pencil, he would 
thank him for the juſtice he has done his memory. 
See the Magazine and Review for Sept. 1774. 


Anno 1298. July 22. F ALKIRK BATTLE. 


Tze news of the revolution made by the famous 
W allace in Scotland heing brought to Edward, he 


_ gladly liſtened to the propoſals of a truce which had 
been made him by France, that he might have lei- 
"fare to reduce Scotland. Immediately upon his ar- 


rival in England, he aſſembled a numerous and 
well diſciplined army, amounting, according to the 


ved fatal to the Scots. 
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common accounts; to above 80 „o00 PO? beſide the 


cavalry. With theſe he marched northwards, ha- 
ving under him as generals Bohun Earl ef Here- 
ford, high conſtable of England, Bigod Earl Nor- 
folk, chief marſhal, the Earl of Lincoln and Ro- 
bert Bruce, who, partly from a groundleſs jealous 
ſy of Wallace, and partly from Edward's pro- 
miſes of the crown of Scotland to him, was now 
an avowed partizan of the Engliſn. To oppoſe 
this formidable armament, Wallace muſtered 30,000 
of his countrymen, and took up his ſtation at Fal- 
kirk, where he waited for Edward, having drawm 
up his men in an advantageous fityation, and for- 
tified his front with paliſades, driven into the earth 
and tied together with ropes. The army ſtood in 

three diviſions, commanded by three different lead- 
ers, who beſide Wallace were John Cumming of | 


Badenoch, and John Stewart, commonly called 


Stewart of es e to the * ſteward of 
een = | , | 
Tur two armies met upon the 22d of July 1298, 
and a fierce and bloody battle enſued, which pro- 
Hitherto the leaders had 
ated with an appearance of unanimity ; but an old 
grudge which the other two, eſpecially Cumming,. 
entertained againſt Wallace, broke out in an in- 
ſtant, the moſt untimely that poſſibly could have 
happened. When the Engliſh were advancing to 
battle, a hot diſpute was carried on among the 
Scots generals about the poſt of honour, that is, 
who ſhould lead on the van, each claiming it as his 
right; Wallace, becauſe guardian of 15 nnen, 
D 2. ; 
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„eee ads crown, and 


had a numerons vaſlalage, and Stewart, as fupply- 


ing the place of his brother, the lord high ſteward. 


Before this could be decided the enemy had given 
the ſignal for the charge. Cumming marched off 
with a large corps. under his command without 
fighting at all. Wallace and Stewart, with their 
diviſions, received the Engliſh, who made the on- 
fet with great fury ; but a gap made in the lines 
by the departure of Cumming fo diſordered the 
Stots, that the two remaining bodies coyld not 
readily act in conjunction with each other. Stewart 
was ſurrounded, and, after fighting bravely, was, 
with the molt. Part of his corps, cut in pieces: 


Wallace, for ſome time, ſtood his ground againſt 


the whole power of the enemy with amazing intre- 
pidity, till Robert Bruce, making a circle round 
a riſing ground, was ready to fall upon his rear. 
This made him begin a retreat, which he accom- 
pliſhed with great valour and military ſk to the 
river Carron, which he croſſed at a ford in the 
neighbourhoed of Arthur's oven. In this battle 
the Scots loſt 10,000 men; among whom was 
Macduff Earl 'of Fife, or, as others think, only a 
relation of that family, who fought under Stewart; 
and, in the diviſion of Wallace, the brave John 
Graham, who, for courage and military ſkill, was 
reckoned next to that hero, and commonly called 
= right hand. 


THE geld where this battle was fonght is about 
half way between the Roman wall and the river 
Carron, in the near neighbourhood of the town of 

Falkirk upon the north. In a part of the ſame 
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field, the royal army encamped, and marched from 
thence to battle againſt the rebels, who were head- 
ed by the young Pretender in 1746. But, in the | 
memory of the people yet alive, it was all-over- - — 
grown with furze and broom; and the ſoil natus 5 1 
rally inclines that way. It goes by the name of 
Graham's muir, derivir-g it from the valiant Jm | 
Graham, who fell in the battle. Bruce, whole * 
concealed march round a hill contributed to the "i 
defeat of Wallace, is ſuppoſed to have taken his 2 
rout round the ſouth ſide of Falkirk, and turning : 0 


. =; [ 
north by Tophill, where the magnificent aqueduct — 
bridge is now erected to convey the canal over the _ 
public road; marched in the hallow where the bun 4 


| of Glenfuir runs, till he got behind the Scots ar- 
my. Hiſtorians make mention of one Frere Brian, 
| or Briangy, a knight templar; of great note among 
ar. the Engliſh; who fell by the hand of Wallace him. 
— ſelf; and almoſt in the ſame fpot where the draw- 
the bridge over the canal ſtands there is a place called 


the Brian's ford, ſuppoſed to have» received its name | 
ttle from the overthrow of that champion. ; a; 94 
was 6 

y a Tas: grave ſtäne of John Graham is ſtill to * 


irt; ſcen in the church yard of F alkirk, with the follow. 
zbn ing epitaph-upon it in Latin: 


_ | Mente manuque poteris, et no ing fidens Fore of 
led Conditur hie Gramus, bello interfectus ab -Angliss - 


And thus in Englith : - 


5 Heir lies Sir John the Grame, baithwighrandwiſe,, 

ver One of the worthies reſcuit Scotland thrices _ 

1 of One better knight not to the world was lent; * 

me | Nor was gude Grame ivy truth and hardiment,”- - : 
3 . 
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4 | About his coat of arms is this motto: 


| Vivir Poll futura virtus. 

Wn ſome of Cromwell's Engliſh troops were 
ſtationed about Falkirk, one of their officers defi- 
red the ſchoolmaſter of that town to tranſlate the 
Lavin lines, Nag Gs _ ic. this manner: 

of Sn: and courage ſtrong, and Wallace true 

;Achates, * © 
Here lies Sir John the Grahame, 1 0 by hs 
2 Rs. ENS X's 7 
= Tuzxz are now three ones upon his grave. 
When the inſeription of the firſt began to wear 
ont by the force of the weather, a ſecond was 

. above it wich the fame inſcription; and a 

third was lately added by William Graham of Airth, 

Eſquire. At a little diſtance upon the left hand is 

the grave of the brave John WI dern an un- 

poliſhed ſtone _ „ 


— 


BRUCE 8 Wallace to the river Caron, 
and, Hike one of the warriors of antiquity, called 


out to him with a loud voice, as he ſtood upon the 


oppoſite bank, demanded a private interview” with 
him: te which the other readily aſſented, and both 
walking upon the oppoſite ſides, till they came to a 
place where the channel was narrow, and the banks 
exceeding ſteep, ſuppoſed to have been near the 
foundations of the, ancient Roman bridge upon the 
fouth of the village of Larbert. They ſtood with 
the ſtream between them, and held that memorable 


at 


O # 


cy to Scotland. 


Fi 
7 


to a juſt view, both of his own true intereſt and 


that of his country. He began with repreſenting 


to Wallace the madneſs of taking up arnis againſt 
ſo powerful a king as Edward, and charged him 
with having a view to the crown himſelf, Theo- 


ther without ſuffering him to proceed any further, | 
_ replied with great warmth, that his very ſoul ab- 


horred ſuch ambirious views; that a pure diſinte- 


reſtet] regard to the welfare of his country was the 


fole motive by which-he was animated; and he 


concluded with roundly telling him, that he him- 


felf had brought much miſery upon his country, 
and was "altogether blind to his own intereſt in 
ſiding with the Engliſh. This conference ſunk 
deep into the mind of. Bruce, and convinced him 
of the fooliſh part he had been acting. He died 
ſoon after; and it was thought that remorſe and 


grief for his palt errors tended to ſhorten his days. 
Before his death he had not an opportunity of ſee» 
ing his eldeſt ſon, who was kept, as a pledge of his 
father's obedience, in the caſtle of Calais in France; 


but he found means of communicating to him his 
new lentintents, by adopting which, he came to 
mount the throne, and was honoured to be the glo- 
rious inſtrument of reſtoring OY and inde _—_ 


* 
N 


Wass E, after the conference, went to viſit the 
remains of his mangled army, who were encamped 


at the Torwood, and next day returned to the 
field of battle to bury the ſlain. T he ſight of 
Graham's corps drew tears from his eyes, He in- 


"as 


* 
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conference, which firſt opened the eyes of Brucd 
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terred it with that of Steward i in che church ern 
with all due honours. : 


S 
| . end his victory, found f 
; his army ſo ſhattered, and his proviſions ſo ex- de 
4 hauſted, that he was obliged to return home ward. ; 
5 The Scots, though defeated, had not yet abandon: 
Wo ed the cauſe. They followed cloſe upon his rear; 
5 and cutting off many of his men, greatly harraſſed | 
if him in his march ; ſo that, in order to regain Eng- w] 
3Y land, he was 8 to take his rout through the wo 
F) : wild foreſt of Selkirk. Some hiſtories even inform Cal 
4 us, that, only w o days after the battle, the army the 
34 of Wallace ſurpriſed that of Edward at Linlithgow, 1 
F and, after a em laughter, put them to 155 a4 
& a 
7 * ook after this battle, Wallace refined his com- a1 
= - miſſion, as guardian .of the kingdom, to an aſſembly far 
of the ſtates at Perth; and returned to his former the 
private ſtation. From this time we have few cer. th: 
tain accounts-of that hero; only that he continued MW "* 
ſtill as much an enemy to England, and as zealous. Ml ©" 
for his country as ever, till at laſt being baſely bes the 
trayed by Monteith, one of his own party, he was oo 
delivered into the hands of Edward, and put to 
death at London, in ſuch a way: as refles perpes» 
tual I. upon that monarchs . F n 
Ir is reported that Bruce and Wallace encoun- the 
- tered. . The. combat was terrible, and brings to ho\ 
our remembrance the encounters of Homer's. war- wh 
riors. At laſt Wallace, with one ſtroke, broke the uſe 
other's ſpear, and. cut off his horſe's head. We * 
* 


nary men, and that nothing was proof againſt his 


Ly fair, never failed to⸗ cleave both head and ſhoul- 
EX - ders. 

* See Magazine and. view for Sept. 1774. 
__ Anno 1298. STIRLING CASTLE. 
de Tar town of Stirting is fitnated upon a hill, 


which, gradually arifing from the eaſt, terminates 
in a ſteep rock, upon the extremity of which the 
caſtle is built. This fortreſs is of great 'antiquity, 
tho? no certain account can be given of its firſt e- 


rection. Old chronicles inform us, that Agricola 


2 2 thereabouts, in which they made neceſ- 
fary preparations for the paſſage of the Forth, and 


mer the invaſion of Caledonia. Some are of opinion, 
cer. that this is the place to which Ptolemy gives the 
wed name of Vindovara, That geographer, however, 


gives his Vindovara a more weſterly. ſi ituation, ra- 


ther anſwering to that of Paiſley, or ſome place in 
its . 


ved in fo great obfcurity and confuſton, that few 


the 12th century, can be depended on. We learn, 


dun- 

1 40 however, from thoſe feeble glimmerings of light 
+35 which we poſſefs, -and which we are fond to make 
the uſe of in the abſence of better, that the rock of 


= Stirling was {trongly fortified by the Picts, amongſt 


Tux remote antiquities of Scotland are invol- 


accounts of events which happened in it, prior to 
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ſword: one blow of which, if it chanced to hit 


— 


raiſed fome works upon the rock on which it 
ſtands ; nor is it improbable. that the Romans had 
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"how EP PIER and ſeveral other full arts, 
had made a conſiderable progreſs. As it lay in the 


- extremities of their kingdom, the poſſeſſion of it 


was the occaſion of frequent conteſts between them 
and their neighbours the Scots and Northum- 
brians; each of whoſe dominions did for ſome time 
terminate near it. From theſe diſputes it is 
ſuppoſed to have derived its name; for Stirling 
ſignifieth the hill, or rock of ſtrife, ty which the 
monkiſh writers ſeem. to allude, when they" g give 
it * name oe mons dolorum. 8 8 LS 


4 8 
. 


4 SARS ths es under n the II. over. 


— 


threw. the Pictiſn empire, near the middle of the 
9th century, they endeavoured: to obliterate every 


memorial of that people. They not only gave 
new names to provinces and towns, bur, with all 
the rage of barbarians, demoliſned many magni- 
ficent and uſeful edifices, which had been reared up 
by them, and this fortreſs among the reſt. It was, 
however, ſoon rebuilt, though vpon an occaſion 
not very honourable to the Scots. 

. fortreſ⸗ 3 3 been = ſcene of many tran- 
ſactions, too inſignificant to be mentioned, being 
by) its on conſidered as a key to the ern 
parts of the kingdom: the ꝑoſſeſſion of it has al- 
ways been eſtee med of great importance to thoſe 
who ſought to be maſters of Scotland. A minute 


detail of all the ſieges, and revolutions which it un- 


derwent during the conteſts with England, in the 
reigns of the three firſt Edwards, would afford but 


final] entertainment. In the ſpace of. little more 


- 
_— 


than forty years, the Engliſh were four ME: in 
poſſeſſion of it, and as often wreſted from them by 
the Scots. In the 1296, Edward the I. enraged at 
John Baliolꝰs renunciation of his allegiance to him, 
marched into Scotland with a great army, and like 
a torrent carried all before him; the ſtrongeſt for- 
treſſes yielded almoſt at his oy and that of 
Stirling, being deſerted by its garriſon, made no 
reſiſtance at all. But the Engliſh dominion in 
Scotland Was never of long duration, being ufual- 


1y loſt by revolutions, as quick as | thoſe by which 
it was acquired. 
ing their ſpirits, drove the invaders out of the moſt 


In the 1298, the Scots, recover- 


parts of the kingdom, and laying ſiege to this 


caltle, ſoon forced the garriſon to capitulate. This 
revolution obliged Edward again to aſſemble an 


army, add, among his other feats, he inveited the 


caſtle of Stirling, and beſieged it with his whole 


train of artillery. It was commanded by William 
Oliphant, a brave officer, who held it out for 
three months. Such a-vigorous defence ſo pro- 


voked Edward, that he ordered two pair of gal- 


lows to be erected, and proclamation to be made 


in the audience of the garriſon, that, if they did 
not ſurrender againſt a certain day, every man of 


them ſhould be hanged without mercy; they ſur- 


rendered before the day prefixed, but rather for 


want of proviſions than for fear of Edward's 


threats. They were not, however, ſo far redu- 


ced, as not to be able to make an honourable ca- 


pitulation; but the ſouls of, conquerors have ſel- 


dom been found ſo great as their names; inſtead 
of obſerying punctually the articles of capitulation, 


— 


w 
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tte Engliſh menareh treated the „ wick 
: * inhumanity. 


— 


Anno 125 SWYNEY. 
ns this battle, the biſhop. of Gas, 26 


the heads of the Cumming family, made propoſals 


of peace to Edward, which he rejected with the 
utmoſt indignation, when they intimated to him the 


; interpoſition of the papal authority, if they were 


— 


not complied with Am I, (ſays he) to whom you 


terrified by pretences? Have 1 not power ſufficient 
to guard my own right? If I hear any more of 
this, by all that is holy, I will lay Scotland waſte 
from ſea to ſea.” To this tremendous menace, the 
Cummiags replied with an undaunted air, „That 


they were reſolved to thed the laſt drop of their 
blood in defence of their country, and then Ker 


| leave of that Rp Prince. * 5 


. interview: nnn to have bao brought a- 
bout by Edward's friends in Galway; and pro- 


ving ineffectual, put an end to further negotia- 
tion. Edward, advancing to a river called Swy- 


ney, diſcovered the Scoitith army on the oppoſite 
banks : he ſent a body of archers (the moſt formi- 
dable troops then in Europe) to diſlodge them ; 
and the Scots, unable to ſtand the terrible diſcharge 
of arrows, retired ; but Edward, fearing they were 


drawing his men into an abuſcade, diſpatched the 


earl of Warwic to ſtop the purſuit. The archers 
perceiving the earl advance, attended with ſome 
troops, — was coming to- * them, 


vith 
T lowed the Scots, who made a halt, fo that the 


battle became general. Edward perceiving this, 
| ſent his ſon the prince of Wales, at the head of 
and his ſhining batralion, (as he uſed to call it, by way 
„fals of preference to all his other troops) to ſupport 
the the earl and his archers, while he himſelf advanced 
the with the main body of his army. The Scots, Who 
dere had not intended to ſtand a general engagement, AS 
you were unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, and retiring to 


o be their woods and faſtnefles, their loſs of men was 
Bend inconſiderable. It is remarkable, chat, in this en- 
'e of gagement, the Welſh again refuſed to act againſt 
vaſte the Scots, or at leaſt to purſue them. The En- 
the I gli hiſtorian Walſingham ſays, that the fate of 
Scotland would have been decided that day had 
the purſuit been continued. By this victory Ed- 
ward got poſſeſſion of Stirling caſtle, which Was 


defended by the brave William Om” for 
thr ce months. Fes 


J 


Anno 1303. ROSLIN. 


BkroRE the truce chat ended at Whitſunday 
was expired, Edward of England ordered Se- 
grave to aſſemble 30, ooo of his beit troops, which 
were divided into three ſeparate bodies, probably 
for the conveniency of ſubſiſtence. The Scots 


therefore Cumming the guardian, and Sir Simon 


Wales diſtant, at Roflin, five computed miles from 
Edinburgh, and was commanded by Segrave; his 


> & > > 8 
r 
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conſidered theſe motions as a breach of the truce . | 


Fraſer, ordered - a rendezvous of their troops, ; 
VINE amounted to more than 19,000 men, at Big- 
gar. The firſt diviſion of the Engliſh lay about 16 


1 80 | - HISTORY OF THE 
15 an headed another, -and Robert Neville the ge 
third; but all of them behaved towards the Scots Ml ca 
as deddared enemies, by deſolating the country. Ml ha 
Living at once in a ſtate of rapine and ſecurity, th 
they deſpiſed their enemies ſo much, that they e- ur 
ven neglected the uſual precautions and diſcipline ge 
, of an army, and acted in every reſpe a as if "_ 3 


had been i in a conquered couiit 7. pe 

„ 3a and Fraſer wats to furpriſe | So. th 

grave's diviſion at Roſlin they began their march 4 

: the day before the firſt Sunday of Lent, and reach. - 
ed Segrave by break of day. Notwithſtanding 2 

ö he 


the privacy of the expedition, and the ſuddenneſs 
of the attack, Segrave had time to have fallen back gal 

upon the ſecond diviſion of his own army; 

but either thinking he would be diſhonoured by a 
5 retreat, or holding his enemies in too great contempt, 
. he ſtood to his arms, and was attacked with ſo much 
reſolution, that he himſelf was taken priſoner, 
whilſt all his men, except ſuch as threw down their 
arms, or betook themſelves to their ſecond diviſion, 
were lain. As 500 men at arms, or knights, each 
5 at leaſt brought five horſemen to the field,, ſerved 
in that routed army, great Part of the Scotch infan- 
try became cavalfy ; but while they were dividing 

the rich ſpoils of the field, another hoſtile army 

| | appeared i in view. The Scots fluſhed with victory, 
85 - and unwilling to relinquiſh the glory of the booty 

- they had acquired, engaged and routed this freſh 
_ army, though not without a bloody conflict, which 

. gave time for the third and moſt powerful diviſion 
. of the enemy under Neville to advance. | <> 
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"Tue Scottiſh generals, ſays F ben were obli⸗ 
ged to exerciſe the double duties of preaching and 


commanding. The ſpirits of their men were ex- 


hauſted, their bodies fatigued, and their numbers 


thinned; they pleaded the exceſſive labours they had 


| undergone, they pointed to their wounds, and in 
general they ſeemed diſpoſed to retreat whiltit 
was in their power. Their two generals, Who, 


perhaps, knew that to be impradiicable, reminded. 
them of the cauſe for which they were fighting, the 


tyranny of the Engliſh, the glories of their ance- 


ſtors, and the diſgrace of {lavery. Their argu- 
ments prevailed ; but they found themfelves under 
the diſagreeable 2 of putting all their. vul-- 
gar n to . 0 


A THIRD Fi on was — . fought and fnithed 
in the ſame day, and by the {ame body of men. The 
Scottiſh hiſtorians have made their countrymen 
more than mortal in this combat, and have given 
them a third victory. It is ſufficient to ſay, that 


it appears from the relation of the Engliſh them 


ſelves they ſtood their ground; that all the advan. 
tage Neville obtained was his reſcuing Segrave 
from his captivity ; that laſſitude alone prevented 
them from cutting off the enemy's retreat to Edin- 
burgh ; ; that Neville pretended the appearance of 
victory, only becauſe he was not completely de- 


. After this victory the Scots retook Stirling. 


Anno 1306. July 19. METHVEN. | 


| Roaxny BRUCE having now affamed the crown | 
af . began to be more truſted by his coun- 


4 : 2 2 
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= trymen; many of whom, however, though friends Ci] 
do their country, ſeeing no end to their calamities, thi 
and perceiving that they were beginning anew, Sit 
. wiſhed for the peaceful continuance of the Englith MW $0 
| government in Scotland, diſgraceful as it was. an 
Bruce had got together a ſmall army; but they ha. 

_ 5 Vvwere made up of raw recruits, and he had not got Ba 
—* —_-- * time to diſcipline them, when the earl of Pembroke wil 


=: arrived in Scotland with an Engliſh army. He dol 

= + therefore formed a camp at Methven, near Perth, che 

= which was the head quarters of the enemy, and bo: 

1 Ft there he lay upon the defenſive, well knowing the mn 
_— diſadvantage he was under from his men not being | 

__— trained to war. He had already attempted to ſur- | : 


priſe Perth; but failing in his deſign, he retired to 
Methven, from whence he ſent a challenge to the 
4 Earl to fight him. According to Barbour and the ; 
= | beſt hiſtorians, the challenge was accepted; but on 
= the night before the day appointed for the battle, hav 
= which was the 20th of July, while the Scots thought moc 
. themſelves ſecure, and were unprepared for a battle, ther 
they were attacked and routed by their enemies eon! 
in the park at Methven. Barbour ſays that ma- raſſe 
ny of them were quartered at different places in iſ Pro! 
the neighbourhood; and all hiſtorians agree, that I ving 
Bruce behaved with the greateſt heroiſm, and had whe 
three horſes killed under him. Being known by the Gler 
laughter he made, and his men all to a few friends 
_ flying, Moubray ruſhing upon him, and catching at 
—_ his horſe's bridle, called out, IJ have hold of the 
ne made king; but he was delivered by Chriſto- 
= © .  -pher Seton. Barbour ſays/ that though Briice was | 
| 4 1 defeated, yet few of his men were killed; his prin» 
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cipal loſs conſiſted in the priſoners that ** wkew 3 
the chief of whom were Sir Alexander Fraſer, 


sir David Barclay, Inchmartin, Hugh Hay and 


Sommerville. The Engliſh returned to Perth, 


and Pembroke ſent an account of the victory he 


had obtained to Edward. We are jyformed by 
Barbour, that Pembroke pardoned all who were 
willing to ſwear fealty to his maſter, which Ran- 
dolph and others of greateſt note did; many of 
chem, however, were hanged and quartered. Bar- 


bour has given a fine deſcription of this. eh 


in a very ſententious manner. 5 


8 thay ante Ay 8 thing! Poe 
And ſome __ hang'd, and fome * drew. 
i A I 2072; GLENTROUL WOOD. 


THE rendezvous for Bruce's followers is ſaid to 
have been in the wood of Glentroul; near Cum 


mock, and the cruelty of the Engliſh had increaſed” 


them. The earl of Pembroke ang his army {till - 
continued in the neighbourhood; but were-ſo har» 


raſſed by their Scotch enemies, that the earl thought 
proper to repair to Carliſle for freſh orders. Ha- 


ving received them, he returned to Scotland, 
where he heard that Bruce was {till in the wood of 
Glentroul; that he and his men ſubſiſted them 
ſelves by hunting; but they had taken up an en- 

campment, where they could not be attacked by 


| horſe. The earl expected every day to be joined 


by the Lord Clifford, and a body of troops from 
the north of England, and delayed attacking Bruce 
w they thould arrive ; the earl Was, . be 
E 3— | 
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which Bruce ſuddenly attacked about 150 of his: 
men, and put them to the rout. Soon after Clif- 


left the army. Bruce, now at the head of a thou- 


- marched: into Cunningham and Kyle, where Dou- 
| . defeated Sir Fhilip Maubray. The earl of 


| Merns, all the ſtrong holds in his way ſurrender- 


After wards being ſeized with a lingering diſorder, | 


* 


trayed by one of his ſpies, a. Scotch woman 3 upon | 


ford came up, and reproached the earl for ſuſfer-. 
ing himſelf to be ſurpriſed by fo inconſiderable a; 
handful. of men, which ſo. diſguſted him that he 


ſand men, ventured to quit his. faſtneſſes, and, 


embroke having again aſſumed the command, is 
ſaid to have challenged Bruce to fight him in & 


Plain at the bottom of Loudon hill. Bruce is re. re 


ported to have accepted: the challenge, to have MW th: 
fought with and. defeated the earl. We are alſo on 
informed, that he beat the earl of Glouceſter, and of 
obliged him to take refuge in the caſtle of Ayr, Il 
where he was beſieged, till, he was e . 2 his 


6 army from England. oy 1 


WI hve thrown theſe little Kirmiſhes ns We 
ere they happened at different times and rh vie 


for reaſons elſewhere alligned. : bes ve! 


Anno, 1308. IN VE RAR v. 
Ki NG Robert Bruce, after nice toils, 


having taken the ſtrong caſtle of Inverneſs by ſur- 


An 
Priſe; marched from the country of Murray to of 
Ed 


ing to him, which he demoliſhed, that he might 
not weaken his army by leaving garriſons in them. 
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tion, thinking this a fit opportunity to obtain tlie 
favour and good graces of the Engliſh monarch; 
by attacking him in his enfeebled ſituation ; but 

however weak the king's body was, his mind was 


_ vigorous, and his judgment- found. He well knew 


how much the fate of armies depended on the con- 


duct of their commander; and therefore, though 


he could not now fight as formerly, he would not 
be abſent while his ſoldiers fought for him. It is 
ſaid, he cauſed: himſelf to-be carried to the field of 


battle in a litter; others ſay, that, ſupported by. 
. ——— ̃ ————— 


red both officers and ſoldiers with ſo much courage, 


that they were never known to have ſhown more 


on any occaſion whatever. All his enemies hopes 
of victory proceeded” from the report of the king's 
illneſs; and, finding themſelves diſappointed by 
his ea EE in the action, they were eaſily defeat» 
ed ; few. were killed, but many were taken pri- 
Werd By the hinges: orders, however, they 
treated, and graciouſly. pardoned. This 
victory contributed very much to the king's reco- 
very; it alſo gave a noble beginning to thoſe re- 
peated nnd, which adorned his future life. 1 


Anno 1313. EDINBURGH CASTLE TAKEN. 


THE firſt proof Randolph gave of the ſincerity 


of his converfion, was in undertaking the ſiege of 


Edinburgh caſtle; but, before that time, he had 
been created by his uncle earl of Murray with.a 
large revenue; and Douglas, with great courage 
and conduct, had ſurpriſed the caſtle of Roxburgh. 
Lhe. ſiege of the caſtle of Edinburgh proved to be 
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at laſt ſucceeded by the advice of one William Fran. 


cis, wha⸗; ſnowed him a place in the rock, by which: 


the walls might be ſcaled, by the aſſiſtance of a lad. 


Aer about. twelve feet high. Randolph and Sir 
Andrew Gray were the firſt v / ho mounted the walls, 
and being bravely followed, they became, after 


an obſtinate diſpute, maſters of the caſtle. Accord- 


ing to ſome hiſtories, Randolph ordered a falſe at · 
tack to be made on the eaſt ſide of the caſtle to. 


wards the town, which drawing thither the atten- 


tion of the Engliſh, gave him an opportunity of 
ſcaling the walls, at the place which * been dif- 


covered to * by Francis. 


Anno 1313. March 14. R OXBURGH.. 


I” was <a. favourable — to Robert 

i Bikes; that Edward the II. had neither: the abili- 
ties nor good fortune of his father. Beſides his pre- 
diliction for Gaveſton, his favourite, he had alie- 
nated from him many ef the nobility. However, 


the birth of Edward the III. having made the king 
more peaceable, and alſo more formidable to the 


barons, ſo that, by the mediation of the pope and 
the French king, the lords were not only recon- 
ciled, but agreed to procure ſufficient aid from all 


the kingdom for proſecuting the war with Scot- 


land. But, before effectual meaſures were employ- 
ed for that purpoſe, Robert and his new generals 
be comune new eme e e | 


ON * evening of Sarnye Tecfiny, a parri- 
2 of Roxburgh, while indulging themſelves in 


he uſual riot of chat feſtival, were ſurpriſed by 
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Sir „ Douglas, Wwho, accompanied by 4 e 
brave and courageous men, mounted the walls on 
| ladders, of ropes. The cry of Douglas in an in- 
ſtant quaſhed the noiſy mirth of the enemy, of 
whom many were ſoon killed. The governor re- 
tired into, the great tower with a few of his men; 
but, two days after, being ſore wounded in the 
Yds face by an arrow, he ſurrendered himſelf and com- 
at · WH pany, on condition of their being conducted to En. 
to- gland. This was punctually performed; and the 
en- BW governor ſoon after died of his wounds. King Ro- 
7 of: bert informed of this: exploit, ſent his brother Ed- 
diſ- BW ward to demoliſh the fortifications, which he quick- 
h performed. All Tiviotdale was now reduced to 
FH the king's obedience, except Jedburgh, _ 3 
25. Pace ons ny yeareſt to e N HT e! 


Anno 13 14. June 24. BANNOCKBURN.”_ 


Ir has been often obſerved, that the effeminacy of 
people in hot climates has generally rendered theni 
flaves, while the bravery of thoſe in cold climates 
has enabled them to maintain their liberties, or to. 
fell them at the deareſt rate. Monteſquieu a- 
ſcribes this to a natural cauſe. Great heat ener- 
vates the ſtreugth and courage of man; whereas, in 
cold regions they have a certain vigour of body 
and mind, which renders them capable of painful 
and intrepid actions. This much is certain, that 
thoſe nations ' who have been diſpoſed to conquer 
and enſlave others, have generally found that paſ- 
ſion more eaſily gratified,- when they carried their 
arms ſouthward, than when they turned them to- | 
wards the north. Xerxes found mare valour at 
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Thermopilæ than Alexander did in all the eaſt; 
It is well known with what facility the Romans 
invaded Afia, and what preat difficulties they had 
to encounter in conquering Enrepe. The nearer to 
the pole they advanced, the greater oppoſition did 
_ theſe plunderers of the world meet with. So ſſo- 
were their conqueſts in Britain, that above 130 
years had. elapſed from the firſt invaſion of it by 
Julius Ceſar, to their arrival upon the coaſts of 
Scotland. Agricola, who firſt led the armies of 
that people, hitherto met with an army of fiercer 
ccmbatants at the foot of mount Grampius, than 
| any of their former generals had found in the 
- ſouthern parts of the ifland ; infomuch, that tho? 

be remained maſter of the field, he could not im- 
prove his victory. The ſame ſpirit of valour and 
independency did the inhabitants of the ſame 

5 country exert, many ages afterwards, againſt the 
Norwegians and Danes, when they landed upon 

their coaſts, (as will appear in this treatiſe) and 

alſo againſt their neighbours of the ſouth, when 
they ſought to enſlave them. When the Engliſh - 
were ſeized with the thirſt of conqueſt, thay had 

not the ſame ſucceſs in Scotland as in France. 
Iheir hiſtorians are always careful to celebrate 

the victories of Poictiers and Creſſy; but they 

he 22s pale over the defeat at mne os 
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e the II. 8 up che ſame aim upon 

| Scotland which his father had begun; and after 
ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts to eſtabliſh it, he re- 

* ſolved to make a great effort, and, with one blow, 
85 reduce that turbulent nation, which had put ſe 
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WW many ſignal affirongs upon his father and himſelf, 
8 In the ſpring of the 1314, he aſſembled the moſt 
d numerous army that had ever croſſed the borders, 


0 compoſed of different nations, and amounting to 


above 100, ooo effective men, beſide a huge multi- 
tude of attendants, who came along in hopes of 
ſharing in the plunder of a conquered enemy. At 
the head of theſe he marched northward,' with 
an, uncommon. parade, and in full confidence of 
victory. Robert Bruce, the ſon of that Robert 


the banks of the Carron, and grandſon to him who 
had been competitor with Baliol, had, in the 1306, 
been crowned king of Scotland; and being informed 


army. of 30,000-0f his ſubjects to oppoſe him. This 
armament bore but a ſmall proportion to that of 
Edward*s,; but it was-compoſed of ſoldiers, who 


now carried upon the point of their ſword liber- 


them. With theſe Robert took up his ſtation in 
the neighbourhood of Stirling, and waited for Ed- 
ward 's arrival. The two armies came in fight of 
each other in the month of June, and ſoon after a 
bloody battle was fought, in which the Scots obtain. 
ed a victory, the moſt celebrated of any in che annals 
of that kingdom. The union of the two kingdoms 
has now rendered their former conteſts with each 
ter other rather matter of curioſity than of ſerious 


8 
by - 


hes concern; yet the ſmalleſt particular of an action, 
e's. once ſo intereſting to the Scots natiof, cannot fall 


to be a. The accounts given of it by 


Bruce who held a conference with Wallace upon 


of Edward's formidable preparations, he raiſed an 


were hardened by long practice of war, an]! who 


ty and honour, and every thing that was dear to 
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hiſtorians, often contradict each aches; and . of 
them do not at all correſpond to the ſituation of 
the grounds where it happened. Buchannan, who, 
from his long reſidence at Stirling as preceptor to 
James VI. had frequent opportunity of viewing 
the fields, has given a conciſe, but at the ſame 
time the moſt diſtinct account that we have any 
| where met with. Caſting our eye upon his hi- 
ſtory, and the fields, which were the ſcene of this 


— 


15 great tranſaction, we have at one glance the _ | 
ES TOOL ROI ares, © 


T Tur Englim Pet Fes ares rn Edinburgh 

1 to Falkirk in one day, and upon the morrow, ſet - 

ting out from thence towards Stirling, encamped 

2 85 to the northward of the Lor wood. About upper 

j Bannockburn, aud backward upon the muir of 
Plean, in the neighbourhood of the ancient Ro- 

=. man Caſway, pieces of broken pots, and other 
=! 4 - veſſels, have been found, -and-upon rocks near the 
= q - ſurface, marks of fire have been diſcoverd, where 


_=_ it was ſuppoſed the ſoldiers had made ready their 
_—;, proviſions. Barbour too ſpeaks, as if their camp 
__ ! uad ſtretched ſo far northward as to occupy a part 
_ of carſe ground; and ſo vaſt a multitude. muſt 
__ doubtleſs have covered a large tract of the country, 
X 3 8 The Scottiſh army was poſted about a mile to the 
3 northward, upon ſeveral ſmall eminences, ſouth 
= from the preſent village of St Ninians. Upon the 
W- ; \ - - ſummit of one of theſe eminences, now. called 
"FJ I Brock's brae, is a ſtone ſunk into the earth, 
_—_— . with a round hole i in it, near three inches in dia- 
| 


— 


N * and * the ſame in depth, in — ac- 
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the royal tent having been erected near-it This _ 


nockburn, rematkable for its ſteep and rugged © © 


fore a year expired, they ſhould bene to the 7 
Scots. The day preceding the battle, a ſtrong 5 
body of cavalry, to the number of 800, was detach- — 
ed from the Engliſh camp, under the conduct of .. = 
lord Clifford, to the relief of that garriſon. - Theſe —_— 
having marched through ſome hollow grounds up- 8 

on the edge of the carſe, had ras the Scots ar. i 


marched, immediately fet out after them with a 5 1 

party of 500 horſe, and coming up with them in 1 

the plain, where the ſmall village of Newhouſe 7 _ 

now ſtands, a —— — action enſued, in fight of hotly , 
F . 
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cording to tradition , Robert's ſtandard was fixed, 


ſtone is well known in that neighbourhood | VVV 3 1 
name of the bore ſtone. The ſmall river of Bann 


2 ran in a narrow Valley berween the 3 1 
- , j 4 : - 255 bi; e 3 = 


Tur _ of Stirling was Fr 8 thi Noida of 
the Engliſh. | Edward Bruce, the king's brother, 
had, in the ſpring of this year, laid ſiege to ity. 
but found himſelf obliged to abandon the enter- 

prize; only by a treaty between that Prince and 

Moubray, the governor, it was agreed, that, if 9 
the garriſon: received no relief from England be- | 


my before they were obſerved.  'The king himſelf - *. 2 | | 
was the firſt that perceived them, and deſiring, 1 
Thomas Randolph earl of Murray to look to- 
wards the place where they were, told him that 
a roſe had fallen from his chaplet. Randolph, - 
confidering this as a reproach, becauſe he had the 
charge of that part through which the Engliſh bad 
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armies and of the garriſon of Stirling, Tt was 
fought with valour on both ſides; it was for ſome 
time doubtful where victory mould turn. Robert, 
attended by ſome of his officers, beheld this ren- 
counter from a riſing ground, ſuppoſed to be the 
round hill immediately upon the well of St Nini- 
ans, now called Cock-ſhot-hill. James Douglas 
| perceiving the diſtreſs of Randolph, | who was 
greatly inferior to the enemy in numbers, aſked 
leave to go. to his ſupport. This Robert at firſt 
refuſing,” but afterwards cenſented. Douglas put 
His ſoldiers in motion. Obſerving, however, as 
he was on the way, that the victory was upon the 
point of being won without his aſſiſtance, he ſtop- 
ped ſhort, that his friend might have the unrivalled 
glory of it. The Engliſh were entirely defeated, 
and many of them ſlain; and Randolph returned 
to the camp amidſt acclamations of univerſal joy. 
To perpetuate the memory of this victory, two 
tones were reared up in the field, and are.ſtill to 
be ſeen there. They ſtand in a ſpot which has 
lately been encloſed for a garden, at, the north end 
of - the village of Newhouſe, and about a quarter 
of a mile from the borough port of Stirling. 
TH:s victory gave new ſpirits to the whole army, 
and made them ſo. eager for the general engage- 
ment, that the night, though among the ſhorteſt of 
the year, ſeemed long to them., Edward, too, ex- 
aſperated at the defeat of his detachment, was de-. 
_ termined to bring on the battle on the morrow.. 
At length appeared the dawn of that important 
day, which was to decide, whether Scotland was. 
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wade to be an lndopendent kingdom , or ſubject 


to a foreign yoke. Early all was in motion in 


both armies; religious ſentiments were mingled 
with the wikiary ardour of the Scots; a ſolenin maſs, _ 


in the manner of theſe times, was faid by the abbot 


of Inchaffery, a monaſtery in Strathearn, who alſo 
adminiſtered the ſacrament to the king and the great 
officers about him, while inferior prieſts did the 
ſame to the reſt of the army. 
ed in order of battle, in a track of ground called 


After this they form. 


Nether Touchadam, which lies along the dechvity 


of a gentle riſing hill: this ſituation had been pre- 
Upon 


viouſly choſen becauſe of its advantages. 


6 


the right they had a range of ſteep rocks, now 


called Marray*s Craig, and in their front were ſteep 
banks of the rivulet of Bannockburn. Not far behind 
them was a wood; ſome veſtiges of which ſtill re- 
main. Upon the left was a morafs, now called 
Milton bog, from its vicinity to a ſmall village of 


that name: much of this bog is ſtill undrained, and 


a part of it is at preſent a mill - dam. As it was 
then the middle of ſummer, it was almoſt quite dry. 


But Robert had recourſe to a ſtratagem, in order 


to prevent any attack from that quarter. He had 


ordered many ditches and pits to be digged in the 


moraſs, and ſtakes ſharpened at both. ends, to be 


driven into them, and the whole to be covered 
over again with green turf, ſo that the ground had 
{till the appearance of being firm. He alſo cauſed 


crow feet, or ſharp: pointed irons to be ſcattered 
throughout the moraſs; ſome of which have been 
found there in the memory of people ſtill living: 


the fame manœuvres were likewiſe carried on for 
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f 2 little way dong! the front of the left wing; 1 | ti 
_ = there the banks for about 200 yards being flatter h 
q W they are any where elſe, it was the only place h. 
= EPS, where. the enemy could- paſs the river in any ſort of A 
=_— . order. By means of thele artificial improvements, ed 
1 joined to the natural ſtrength of the ground, the th 
SW .ͤcotch army ſtood as within an entrenchment, and na 
tte inviſible pits and ditches anſwered to the con- rei 
| cealed batteries of more modern times, _ the 
| : me 
* gk BaRBouR , who lived near as 3 mentions plz 
24 park with trees through which the Engliſh had to lor 

| ._ Pals, before they could attack the Scots; and ſays, | 


that Robert choſe. this ſituation, that the trees der 
A might prove an impediment to the enemy's cavalry. ¶ abo 
= The improvements of agriculture, and other acci- 
dents, have in a courſe of 400 years conſiderably al- han 
tered this, as well as the other parts of the country, dev 
Veſtiges, however, of this park {till remain. Many 
1 ſtumps of trees are yet to-be ſeen around the field 
=: - where the battle was fought.. A farm houſe, ſitua. che) 
, __ - ted almoſt in the middle of the field, ftill goes by ene 
tthe name of the park; and a mill built upon the i but 
ſiouth bank of the rivulet, nearly oppolite to where then 
Robert's army ood, goes by that of the park mill, dy c 


Tus "WE army was drawn up i in three divi- T 
ſions. The right; which was upon the higheſt por 
grounds, was commanded by Edward Bruce, the 
Uung's brother, The left was poſted on the low thro! 
| | grounds, near the moraſs, and was under the di- > 
. rection of Randolph; and the king himſelf took er 

a args of the center. Some accounts alſy mens 
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tion a fourth diviſion, comnienitied by Walter, lord 
high ſteward, and James Douglas, both ef whom 
had that morning been knighted by their ſovereign. 
All theſe precautions having been taken, they wait-- 
ed for the enemy, who were faſt approaching in 
three great bodies, and led on by the Engliſh mo- 
narch himſelf, and the earls of Glouceſter and He- 
reford. Their center was formed of infantry, and 
their wings of cavalry ; many of whom were arm- 


med cap-a-pee ; ſquadrons of archers were alſo 


planted upon the wings, and at certain diſtances a- 
long the front. Amongſt the other occurrences 
of this memorable day, hiſtorians mention an inci- 
dent of a ſingular nature. As the two armies were 
about to engage, the abbot of Inchaffery poſting. 
himſelf before the Scots, with a crucifix in his. 
hand, they all fell down upon their kriees in act of 
devotion, The enemy obſerving them in-fo un. 
common a poſture, concluded that they were fright- 
ed into ſubmiſſion, and that, by kneeling, when: 
they ſhould: be ready to fight, they meant to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, and only begged their lives; 
but they were ſoon undeceived, when they ſaw: 


them riſe again and ſtand to their arms with ſtea- 


dy countenance. 


- 


= 


Fur Engliſh Wie he al by a” brilk charge 
upon the left wing of the Scots, commanded by: 
Randolph, near the ſpot, where the bridge is now 
tirown over the river, at the ſmall village of Char- 
terſhall, Hereabout was the only place where the: 
river could be croſſed in any order. A large bo 
dy of cavalr y advanced to attack him in front, 

ä 
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flank and. rear; but before they could come to a 
cloſe engagement, they fell into the ſnare tha: had 
been laid for them. Many of their horſes were 


foon difabled, by the ſharp irons ruſhing: into their 


feet, others tumbled into the concealed: pits, and 
could not diſentangle themſelves. Pieces of the 
harneſſing, with bits of broken ſpears, and other 
armour, {till continue to be dug up in the bog. 
Randolph knew very well how to improve -an ac: 


cident which he had looked for. Taking an imme- 
diate advantage of the diforder and {urpriſe into 


which it had thrown the enemy, he charged them 


with vigour, and gave a total rout to their right 
wing. While theſe tranſactions are going- on in 
thoſe parts, the battle was ſpreading along the 
front, and it was fought with. valour upon both 
fides. | 3 | | 


__— 


— 


I the beginning of the engagement, an incident 
happened, which though in itſelf of ſmall moment, 
' was rendered important by its conſequences, Ro- 
bert was mounted on horſeback, carrying a battle 
ax in his hand, and upon his helmet he wore a high 
turban in the form of a crown, by way of diſtinc, 
tion. This, together with his activity, rendered 
him very conſpicuous as he rod before the lines. 


An Engliſh knight, named Bohun, who was ranked 


among the braveſt in Edward's army, came galloping 
_ furiouſly up to him, in order to engage with him 
in ſingle combat, expecting by ſo eminent an ad 
of chivalry, at once to put an end tothe conteſt, 
* and gain immortal renown to himſelf; but the ene 
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i champien having i his firſt blow, 


was immediately ſtruck dead with the battle ax 


which the king carried in his hand. This was a 
ſort of ſignal for the charge. So bold an attack 


upon their king filled the Scots with ſentiments of ; 


revenge; and the heroic achievement performed 
by him before their eyes raiſed their ſpirits to the 


- higheſt pitch. Their courage was too warm to 


ſuffer reſtraint, and their confidence too great to 
liſten to advice, they ruſhed furiouſly upon the ene- 
my, who, having by this time paſſed the river in 
great numbers, gave them a warm reception. 
The ardour of the king's diviſion carrying them too 
far, occaſioned their being ſerely galled by a large 
body of the Engliſh archers, who charged them in 
flank: but theſe were ſoon diſperſed by Edward 
Bruce, who came behind them with a company of 
ſpearmen. This prince, however, himſelf ſoon 
ſtanding in need of the ſame relief which he had ſo 
timeouſly afforded to others. A ſtrong body of the 
enemy's cavalry charged the right wing, which he 
commanded, with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that he had 
been quite overpowered, if Randolph, who ap- 
pears by this time to have been diſengaged, had 
not marched to their aſſiſtance. The. battle was 


now at the hotteſt, and it was yet uncertain how 
the day was to go. The Engliſh ſtill continued to 
charge with unabating vigour ; the Scots received 


them with an inflexible intrepidity, and fought 


every. one as if MEE had . upon his 
fingle a. arm. 


— 


A $1NGULAR occurrence, which ſome accodnts re. 


preſent as an accidental — of patriotic enthuſi- 


, 


— 


give way in confuſion, 
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aſm, others as a e ſtratagem of Robert, | 
ſuddenly altered the face of affairs, .and contributed 


greatly to the victory ; all the Sera and attend - 
ants of the Scottiſh army, who are ſaid to have a- 
mounted to 20,000, had been ordered before the 
battle to retire behind Murray's craig. But ha- 


-ving during the engagement arranged themſelves 
in a martial form, they marched to the top of the 


hull, and diſplaying white ſheets fixed upon poles, 


inſtead of banners, moved towards the field of bat- 
The Engliſh perceiving 
- this motely crowd, ane taking them for a freſh rein- 
forcement advancing to ſupport the Scots, were 


tle v ith; hideous thouts. 


ſeized with fo great a panic, that they began to 


enemy, eſpecially in paſling the river, where they 


could keep no order, becauſe of the irregularity of 
the ground, About a ſhort mile from the field- of 


battle, is a plat of ground called the fighting fold, 

where, according to tradition, a party. of the En. 
- gliſh faced about, and made a ſtand ; but, after a 
dreadful ſlaughter among them, were forced to 
continue their Hight. This tradition correſponds 
to what we read in hiſtory of the earl of Glouce- 


ſer, who ſeeing the rout of his countrymen, made 


an effort to renew the battle at the head of his 
military tenants ; and, after having done great exe- 
cution with his own hand, was, together with the 
molt of his party, cut in 8 | 


_ 


Buchannan ſays that the 
king of England was the firſt who fled ; but, in 
this he contradicts all other hiſtorians, who affirm, 
that he was among the laſt in the field. The Scots 
| purſued, and great was the laughter among the 


ert, 
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Tux vanquiſhed army was ſcattered all over the 


fury of the purſuers. The earl of Hereford, the 


— 
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1 fine, much Sci was ſeew” on bock ſides, 
and the victory brought the greater honour to the 


Scots, as it was obtained over a regular and well 1 
regulated army, who fought both with valour and 44 


— 


kill. Perhaps there has not yet been a battle in 
which the exact numbers of the killed and wound. 4 
ed have been truly aſcertained. The ordinary 1 
way is for each ſide to leſſen the numbers of their 1 


own, and augment thoſe of the enemy. Accord- 1 
; | - 4 = 


ing to the common accounts, the Scots loſt only A 
4000 men, while the loſs of the Engliſh in the bat. ö 
tle and purſuit amounted to above 30, ooo; amongſt 2 
whom were 700 noblemen and knights, beſides the 


earl of Glouceſter, one of the generals, whoſe dead | | | 


body was, by Robert's order, carried that night to | 
the church of St Ninian's, where it lay, till, toge- f 
ther with that of lord Clifford, it was ſent to Ed- © N 


ward to be interred in England. The number of = 


priſoners was alfo very great, and among them 
many of high rank, who were treated with 2 Ut= 
molt civility, . 


country. Many ran to the caſtle of Stirling, and 
not a few were drowned in the Forth, as they e 
were attempting to croſs it, in order to eſcape the 1 


ſurviving general, retreated with a large body to- 
wards Bothwell, and threw himſelf into a caſtle 
there; but being cloſely purfued, he ſurrendered 
himſelf a priſoner, and was ſoon exchanged for 
Robert's queen and daughter, aud ſame. other of 1 
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I; T 
his friends, who had been detained prifoners ie WW 
7 8 . 12 hit 
25G | | he 
en himſelf e with wah Aificulty, ha 
being cloſely purſued above forty miles by Sir th: 
James Douglas with. a party of light horſe. How He 
hard he was put to it, may be gueſſed from a vow Er 
which he made in his flight, to build and endow a Wh wi 
religious houſe in Oxford, if it ſhould pleaſe God | 
to favour his eſcape. He was upon the point of 
being taken priſoner; when he was received into 
© the caſtle of Dunbar by the earl of March, who 
had always been in the intereſt of England. Dou- | 
glas waited a few days in the neighbourhood, in 0 
expectation of his attempting to go by land to Ber- 
wick; but he made his eſcape in a fiſher's boat. 
| Hiſtory i is often a reſolution of ſimilar events. Ed- ] 
ward's confidence of ſucceſs at firſt, and the man- 
ner of his eſcape, naturally call to our remembrance MF - 
the oſtentatious parade with which Xerxes inva- 
ded Greece, and his ſhameful retreat from it. 1 


pL COP LOT YES WS. ©: 


HisroRtans have been careful to entertain us, 1 
after the bloody ſpectacle of an engagement, with 
an account of an Engliſſi poet, named Baſton, a 

Carmelite friar, and prior of Scarborough, who 
was found among the priſoners. Edward, in full whi 
confidence of his ſucceſs, had brought” him in his fone 
train to celebrate his triumph. Being preſented che 
to Robert, he was promiſed his liberty upon con- 
dition of his compoling a poem in praiſe of the 
Scotch victory: this he did in a Monkiſh kind of ing 
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rhyme, conſiſting” of a barbarous jingle of words 
without ſentiment, and often unintelligible, Some 
hiſtorical facts, however, are confirmed by-it ; for 
he makes expreſs mention of the ditches, Wertes 
had been digged in the moraſs, and of the ſtakes 
that were Hxed in them, and alſo of the crowfeet. 
He gives alſo a lift of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the 


Englith who were ſlain in the bertle. It begins. 
| with theſe lines. 


% 
E 


De planctu cudo metrum cum carmine nudo, 
. Riſam retrudo, dum tali themate ludo, 
Rector cœleſtis, adhibens ſolamina meſtis 
Verax eſt teſtis, &c. &c. 


The heat and fury of the battle is deſcribed i in 
different Jingle. 


Hic rapit, hic capit, hic terit, hic ferit, ecce do- 


lores, 
Vox tonat, res ſonat, hic ruit, hic lui, areta 
modores, (unintelligible) | 


Hic ſecat, hic necat, hic docet, hic nocet, iſte fu- 


gatur, 


Hic latet, hic patet, hic premit, hic gemit, hic 


ſuperatur. 


Muck Yiches were found in the Engliſh camp, 
which, with large ſums paid by many of the pri- 
8 for their ranſom, tended greatly to increaſe 
the national wealth; the effects of which ſoon be- 
came viſible chroughout the whole kingdom. Se · 
veral large houſes in different ſhires were, accord- 
ing to traditions, {till current concerning them, 


- 
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mY firſt built wer this battle. | From this time, too, 
the Scots began to ſtudy more elegance in weir * 


houſes and gardens, and to give more attention to 15 
agriculture; for however much they hated the ” 
| Engliſh, and had been harraſſed by their unjuſt Ml 
. they gradually adopted ſeveral of their cuſ. 15 
r 


toms, and found an advantage in cultivating ſeve. 
ral arts which they had learned from them, thus P 
reſembling thoſe nations. which were invaded by 
the Romans, and who came by degrees to imitate 
that people, and to practiſe thoſe arts and cuſtoms; 
the firſt Pg of WA they had received from 


—_— } 2 2 
, : * them. > . = 


We have been much obliged. to the writer of the 

Magazine and Review for Nov. 7774, for the full, 

ET accurate, and elegant deſcription he has given of 
this battle; as well as thoſe of Jedburgh, Falkirk, 
54 and Stirling; and though in general we have ſtu- 
died brevity in moſt of the reſt, we are however 
inclined to believe, that the above will not be rec. 
koned tedious to a Scotchman who wiſhes well to 


_ governor, Andrew Hartclaw, whoſe activity and 
courage in repreſſing the Scotch maranders, and Ro 
making ſome inroads into Scotland, had incenſed 


3 the MT and honour of his country, Fa. = 
5 | Anno 1315. C n £7 
4 5 Troven a famine raged furiouſly in Scotland, Scots 
4 4 it did not prevent obert Bruce from entering Eng- ried 
by ; land by the weſt march; where, after committing N 
8 N the uſual ravages in the open country, he laid ſiege perio 
to Carliſſe. This city was bravely defended by its N 
F WE 
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Robert, and made him more eager to ſucceed in his 
enterpriſe againſt Carliſle. He continued the gy. | 
ten or twelve days, both employing enſigns and 
making aſſaults; but having loſt a der e 
number of men, and hearing that the earl of Pem- 
broke approached with a great army, while a re- 
port alſo prevailed in England, that the army of 
Edward Bruce had been routed and cut off, and 
himſelf killed in Ireland. Robert raiſed the ſiege, 
and in his retreat had ſeveral of his men killed and 
wounded, and others taken priſoners. The reſo- 
lution and good conduct of Hartcla on this occa- ; 
ſion determined the Englith king to commit to his 
care all the adjacent country, and to command the 
inhabitants of Cumberland, Weſtmorland, and 
Lancaſter, to give him their attendance ad obe- 
dience, The repulſe ſuſtained by the Scots at Car- 
lile did not diſcourage them from an attempt to 
take Berwick, by means of ſome ſhips wherewith 
they entered the river ; but, being diſcovered by 
the townſmen , they were repulſed with loſs. ; 


Anno 1318. April 2d. BERWICK SIEGE. 


AFTER the famous battle of Bannockburn, the 
Scots made ſeveral inroads into England, and car- 
ried home prodigious quantities of booty. The re 


q nown of that battle had given them ſb much ſu- 


periority over the Engliſh, that they durſt ſcarcely 
look them in the face during the remainder of 
Edward's reign. 


RobrRr having made vaſt preparaticns for be- 
leging Berwick, ſat down before it on the 2d of 
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immediately carried Spalding's letter to Robert, 


Pg 


Douglas, you would have made one-of them your 


April. / Maitice of Berkley was then | governor of 
. the town and caſtle, and was very ſevere upon 
ſuch as he ſuſpected to be in the Scotch intereſt. 
This no doubt provoked one of the inhabitants, 
who is called Spalding, and was married. to a re- 
lation of one of the Scotch officers about Robert's 
perſon, to enter into a correſpondence with that 
officer for delivering up the town. The latter 


who commended his prudence, # becauſe, ſaid he, 
if you had carried it either to my brother or lord 


enemy.” Robert then undertook the manage. WM ſau] 
ment of the affair, and the town was actually ta- that 
ken by Shalding's means; but part of the garri« M his! 
ſon, whilſt their enemies were too intent upon MW mar 
plunder, retired to the caſtle, which held out for ſiege 
Ave days. and then ſurrendered. The booty of the 
every kind which Robert made by this conqueſt MW whil 
Was greater than any he had ever acquired at one ver, 
time. The place by its natural ſituation, the W wall 
ſtrength of its fortifications, and the number of with 
its. garriſon, was deemed. to be impregnable, and from 
Was a kind of repoſitory for the effects, not only ¶ crew 
of the Engliſh, but of all the party in Scotland, I pons 
which was {till powerful. Robert thought it of ficien 


1 ſo auch importance, that he gave the command flip | 
of it to his bop in- -law Walter, ſteward of Scot- i ty of 
| Jand, and. ordered it to be victualed for twelve thoug 


months. 
1319. Sept. 1. BERWICK. 


Tuis town, often beſieged by the d and 
' Engliſh, was laſt year taken by Robert as above. 


and 
bove. 
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After vaſt preparations, a be army was refed by. 
Edward. I his army was accompanied by a fleet 
from tlie Cinque ports, laden with proviſions and all 
kinds of ſtores, beſides the king's military vaſſals with 
their dependents, and the ſoldiers to whom he 
gave regular pay. There were many thouſand 
foot men who ſerved in the army as volunteers, | 
encouraged. by the hope e | 


Tas firſt care 8925 the Engliſh. was on an en- 
trenchment to ſecure their camp againſt the at- 
tack of the Scots. Then they proceeded to aſ- 
fault the town, the walls of which were ſo low; 
that an aſſailant from the foot of: them might with 
his ſpear ſtrike a defendant on the top TIWN/ re- 
markable general aſſaults were given by the be- 
ſiegers on the yth and 13th, of September. In 
the former they endeavoured to ſcale the walls, 
while a ſhip on the ſame day failed up the ri- 
ver, and approached as nigh as. poſſible to the” 
wall, with a boat hauled upon her maſt, filled 
with ſoldiers, and provided with a bridge to reach 
from the boat to the top of the wall; the ſhip's . 
crew were ſo pelted with ſtones and 1 Wea- 
pons from the wall, that they could not get ſuf- 
liciently near for applying their bridge, and their 
ſhip being left aground by the ebbing tide, a par- 


[of the garrifon, ſallying forth, burnt her, al. 
tough they were in danger of being intercepted 


by the beſiegers, who came along the ſhore by the 
foot of the wall to attack them, In the next ge- 


neral aſſault, which was made ſix days after the 


fuſt, the Engliſh employed a e machine, call 
* 2 
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ed a "TIN conſtructed for holding 90 | defending 


men, who were moved in it towards the walls, 


in order to ſap and undermine the foundations, 
To oppoſe this, Sir John Crab had prepared a 
vaſt crane, moveable on wheels, and faggots of a 
huge ſize, which being ſet on fire, were to be lift. 
ed up by the crane, and let down upon the ſow 
to conſume -it, An engineer of extroardinary 
fame, who at the laſt aſſault had been taken pri- 
ſoner from on board the veſſel that was burnt by 


the Scots, was compelled, by menaces and inſtant 


death, to employ his art to deſtroy the great ma- 
chine of his countrymen. To effect this, he threw 
2 great ſtone from one of the engines on the wall, 
in ſuch a direction as ta ſplit it aſunder; and 


the burning faggots being afterwards applied by 


the help of the crane, couſumed the whole fabric, 
The beſiegers, who were the ſame day employed 
in the attack againſt Marygate, burnt the draw- 


bridge, and were about to conſume in like man- 
ner the whole gate, when the governor having 


dart drawn a ſupply of men out of the caſtle, 


whoſe ſituation was adjacent to this place, and 


which was not on this day attacked, ordered the 


gate to be [thrown open, and repelled the agreſ. 


fors with ſuch vigour, that they were forced to 
retire. An affault, alſo on that day by the Eu- 
glith ſhipping, -was repelled, chiefly by the art of 
the captive engineer, by throwing ſtones from the 
wall. It was not, however, without conſiderable 
loſs to the beſieged, that theſe repulſes were given 


'to their enemies; and it is probable the latter | 


would ſoon have prevailed, had nat Lancaſter, by 
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| ceived of the earl of Murray and lord Douglas - 


| the temerity to give battle to the veteran Scots —_ 
under Randolph and Douglas, at Milton on the 4 
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his habitugl malignity to the king and his favou- 
rites; and bribed, as was reported, by the Scotch: 
king, retired from the Eoin camp. with * his : 
men. es ad | 


 EpwarD's army Was N weakuned? by the” 
deſertion of Lancaſter ; but they ſuffered {till great 
er diſcouragement, rom the intelligence they re- 


entering England. In this irruption they led | 1 
10, ooo men into the center of Vorkſhire, and in 2Y 
the neighbourhood had almoſt ſeized Edward's 

queen, who is ſaid to have been ſold to the inva- | 
ders by Lancaſter, or ſome traitors in her court, 
The information of the approach of the Scots, ex- 

torted from a Scotch ſpy, who v Was e at 

Vork, ſaved the” queen. 


— 


Bur the Aer chſappointed of this- great _ 
prize, which perhaps would have purchaſed a peace 
to their country, committed terrible devaſtations - 
in the welt and north ridings. - The archbiſhop, . 
William of Melton, emulating probably the im- 
mortal fame gained about 200 years before, by his 
predeceſſor- Thurſton, in the battle of the. ſtand. - | 
ard, collected a tumultuary: army, wherein were 
many clerks both ſecular and regular, and had 


Salve, about 12 miles north of Vork. The arch. \ = 
biſhop and his army were entirely routed ; about: N 
3000 were killed, and many of the fugitives 


drowned in the Salve, 5 
. & 3 
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bo Tur e of che garriſon of Berwick, adit 
deſertion of Lancaſter, and intelligence of the in- 
vaſion af the Scots, determined Edward to aban- 
don the ſiege. He expected to meet the invaders. 


— 


on their return, to avenge their outrages, and 


ſtrip them of their booty; but informed, as was. 


ſuppoſed, by Lancaſter. of Edward's approach, 
they aveided. him, by taking another road, and ar- 
riving ſafe in their own country with their ſpoils.. 


King Robert arriving at Berwick ſoon. after, or- 
dered its walls to be conſiderably raiſed all around. 
- See wh ain on. the. borders. 


| Anno 1322. BY LAN D-.- 


A TRUCE- for two years being now expired, 
5 Edward, freed from all domeſtie iuſurrection, once 
more reſumed his preparations to invade Scotland; ; 
on Which he was ſo⸗ intent, that he ſent to bis 
French dominions for a number of lingers and 
Pikemen. His parliament feconded his intentions, 


by granting him extraordinary ſupplies; - but ad- 


viſed him to put off his deſign to the 25th'of July, 
when he was to be attended by all his military te- 
nants. This delay proved favourable to Robert, 
Who, before the expiration of the truce, had an 


army ready on the borders. to enter England. 


On the ad of July, we find Edward iſſuing a writ. 
direQed- to Harclay: earl of Carliſle, commanding 
him to raife- all the inhabitants of Cumberland, 

Weſtmorland and Lancaſhire, from ſixteen to ſix- 


ty, to take arms. Being ſanſible ef the benefit 


Which Robert received of being ſupplied with arms 
and proviſions by the Flemings, he ordered his 


ders. 
and 
Was. 
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Wee of the Cinque ports to Aedtey u ſhips 
of that country which could be found. carrying 
ſupplies to the Scots; and he ordered Robert of 
Lyburn, the moit paste 8, his naval) com- 
manders, to be admiral of the fleet chat 576 to 


If was the latter: end of July Wer hs could bes - 
gin it; and entering Scotland as uſual with a great 
armament, he found it ſo much impoveriſhed, by 
the precautions Robert and his generals had taken, 
that he was forced to depend upon his fleet for 
the ſubſiſtence. of his army. Though he met no 
troops in the ſield to oppoſe him, Robert having 
retired northwards, yet he proceed with 1 inex- 
preſſible fury. The monaſteries of Melroſs and 
Dryburgh were burnt, and even their aged inha⸗ 
bitants put to the ſword. He advanced indeed as 
far as Edinburgh; but by this time his ſupplies 
from his fleet failed him, and he found himfelf i in 
danger of loſing all his army. through famine, and 
was therefore obliged to return ſouthwards. Ro- 
bert, who was at hand to obſerve his. motions, fol- 
lowed him with ſome choſen troops, cut off his con- 
voys and ſtragglers, and routed his army near the 
abbey of Bylaland, hard by Malton. In this battle, 
which rather ſeems to have been a ſurpriſe than 
a regular engagement; the earl of Richmond was 
taken priſoner, and Edward, after loſing. all his 
plate, money and baggage, was purſued to the 
very gates of Yorks. where he narrowly eſcaped 
being taken priſoner. - Robert was too wiſe to 


think. of taking all the tan) which a * 
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incautious conqueror wonld have aimed at i in this 
. campaign. He was contented with burning the 
town of Rippon, and obliging that of Beverly to 
pay him L. 400 contribution money, and then re- 
turned with the eaſy he had made to * own: 
% dominions. ö 1 


7 


TPP 1332. ROXBURGH. 


IN the room of the late earl of Mar deceaſed; 
the Scots had choſen Sir Andrew'Murray, conjunct 
regent with the earl of March. This new regent was 
no ſooner advanced to that eminent truſt, than he too 
_ forwardly endeavoured to ſhew that he deſerved 
it; for after having fought with, and put to flight 
the lord Edward Batiol, and his conquering army,. 
in view of the town of Rovburgh, while he preſl. 
ed too eagerly after the Fngliſh, who were retreat - 
ing over the bridge into the town, he was ſepa- 

rated from his men and taken priſoner ; by which 
means he loſt a victory, which: he was almoſt ſure 
of, and ſent priſoner . to Durham, Thus within 
leſs than four months, viz. from the beginning of 
Auguſt till the middle of October, did Baliol, by 
an amazing current of reſiſtleſs fortune, or rachel 
by the permiſfion of unſearchable providence, gain 
fix victories, force into ſubmiſſion, kill or take pri- 
ſoners ſome thouſands of gentlemen, and ſome of 
them the moſt eminent both for merit and quality, 
then in the iſland or elſewhere. He alſo put to the 
ſword a vaſt number of conimons, entirely ſubdued 
near one half of the kingdom, and conſequently 
procured to himſelf a moſt promiſing, nay almoſt} 
an infallible proſpect of reducing the. Whole. 
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— 1 STANHOPEPA nk. * =_— 
to ArrER the depoſition of Edward II. his ſon Ed. 1 
re- ward III. ſeemed deſirous to enter into a treaty | | 
own: with Robert Bruce king of Scotland; but whether _”” 
he diſapproved of young Edward's conduct in de- 18 
poſing his father, or thought the conjuncture fa. 23 
WF vourable to his own views in humbling his haugh- _ 
ſed; Ml © foe, who had often brought Scotland to the brink 1 
an of ruin, he ſent information to the Engliſſ govern- 8 
was ment that he was preparing to invade England. q . 
too he was then unable to take the field in perſon, but . 
ood: delegated the command oi his army, as uſual, to his * 
ight two great gener als, the Earl of Murray and Lord 3 
my, Douglas. Engliſh authors ſay that he had an ar- 1 
reſfl. my of 20,000 horſe, but without foot in propor- = | 
eat. MW tion. Young Edward ſent his uncle, ear] marſhal {1 I 
epa- of England, to ſecure Newcaſtle upon Tyne. He "$6 
hick is ſaid to have had an army of 100,000 men, 3» 
re 60, ooo of whom rendezvouled at York, where a $ f 
chin fray happened between the Englith and foreigners, : . 4 
g of wherein a. great deal of blood was ſhed, and part. 7 lb 3 
, by of the city of York burnt. From York the En- 1 
ther glifh advanced to Durham, and were amazed to- , 
gain hear that the reinforcements they had ſent to Car. 4 


. liſle and Newcaſtle had ſuffered the Scots to paſs 13s 
e of the Tyne; and that the latter, after beating a 7 
part of the Engliſh militia at Durham, had renewed =_ 


lity, : 
the ! fir ravages. Edward was full of ſpirits, but 4 
Ines ! Voung and unexper tenced.. His army was clogged =_ 
ntly with great quantities of baggage, and he found it 1 1125 l; 95 
mot: impoſſible to bring the Scots to action, though the —_ 
armies were often: within fi ight of each other. At —_ 
— ys 2 * — — — r * b 1 5 
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- laſt he reſolved to Teave behind. 1 his heavy bag. fio! 
gage, and purſue them by the ſmoke of their burn. WW anc 
ings, by which they laid waſte the country. Even Par 
this expedient proved unſucceſsful, and Edward var 
determined to croſs the Tyne, and carry the war MW the 
into Scotland itſelf. By this means he gained a vo 
day's march upon the Scots, and paſſed the Lyne, MW fou 
but found his men deſtitute of proviſions, and in a and 
moſt miſerable condition. The waters of the Tyne MW gli! 
roſe ſo much, that his foot for ſome time could not the 
' paſs it. Having now. loſt all intelligence of the in? 
Scots, Edward offered a hundred Nada in ng pro 
. who 1 eee n. 10 8% en en 
. | - MW pict 
7 Stats 1 _ priſoner one. - Thomas beſt 
para who told them that it was in their power en 
to enrich him in a hundred pounds a. year in land, I mac 
magnanimouſly ſer him at liberty. Upon entering the 
the Englith- camp, he not only received the pro- hav 
TER * Wes: reward, but was knighted by Edward, who for 
| was fo exaſperated at the Scots for ſo often eſcaping lain 
his graſp, he offered to retire, and leave them at W wat 
- liberty to paſs the river if they would agree ta that 
fight him. 1 5 5 75 : Doi 


* 
* — * 
5 , 


75 Tux Scotch generals ſent word to Edward that ¶ cov 
15% it was not his province to direct their operations, mer 

eſpecially. as he knew his numbers were treble to up 

theirs.” For three days the armies faced each o- cam 
ther, but in. very different. circumſtances, The W fide 
provident Scots had plenty in their camp, whilſt 
Edward in his own country, amidſt all his friends, Dd 
was diſtreſſed to the laſt degree for want of provis I thi 
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ſions. The Scots tw; his Gvintilng a intentions, 
and ſilently encamping, they removed to Stanley 
park, where they pitched their camp, ſtill more ad- 
vantageouſſy for they had the ware in their front; 

their rear and flanks were ſecured by impaſſable 
woods and bogs. Edward paſſed the river, but 
found his enemies could only be attacked in front, 
and at a prodigious diſadvantage. Whilſt the En- 
glin monarch and his officers were exulting over 
the cowardice of the Scots, and being encamped 

in a careleſs and diſorderly manner, Lord Douglas > 
propoſed a ſcheme. for ſurpriſing Edward in his 

tent, and carrying him off. For this purpoſe he 
picked out 500, but only 200, ſays Barber, of his 
beſt horſe; and making a large circuit, he fell up- 
on the enemy's camp with irreſiſtible fury, and 
made directly for Edward's tent. According to 
the Engliſh hiſtorians, that prince would either 
have been killed or taken priſoner, had it not been 
for his own valour. His chamberlain and chap- 
lain were ſlain in attempting to ſave him; but Ed- 
ward, drawing his ſword, made ſo good a defence, 
that his guards bad time to come to his relief. 
Douglas, in this deſperate attempt, is ſaid to have. 
killed 30d of the enemy; but, finding he was diſ- 
covered, he blew his horn, which aſſembled his 
men; and giving orders for a retreat, he brought 
up the rear in perſon, and returned to the Scotch 


camp, 7 15 not W 4 ne e laſs on his: 


ide. | : b A 4 | - a Sy ? 
o Gerad ING. the valour with which 
this 'exploit was conducted, the Scots after, their 
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enemies as paſſed the river, found their bene 
altered much for the worſe, and that they were in 
their turn threatened with a ſcarcity of proviſions, | 
When Douglas told his adventure to the earl of 
Murray, the latter propoſed to give” the Englith 
battle, but Douglas was of a different opinion; and 

it was reſolved to make the beſt retreat they could 
to their own country, but to give out the orders 


peran 
their 


V. A 


Scots (ne; ia thoſe Ke, de Has, ahnt mon 


* 


it ſo ambiguous a manner as to deceive the En- 
gliſn. This retreat was conducted with admirable In 1 
foreſis ht. Proclamation was made that all their ticular 
troops ſhould be under arms next morning, and a ſome h 
priſoner was ſuffered to eſcape to give Edward ſubject 
intelligence of this order. He imagined the Scots from £ 
intended to fight him, upon which he called out ſay for 
all his parties, and formed his army in a line of by Ale 
85 battle. While this was doing, "the Scots gained accordi 
3 ſome hours march; and, when day began to break, and en; 
Edward was informed of their departure. His by the 
army fell into a kind of deſpondency; and in a inceſſan 
council of war it was reſolved, that conſidering | Scots a. 
the late fatigues, and that the greateſt part of the Echard 
Scorch army conſiſted of | cavalry, it would be un- Found E 
4 adviſeable to purſue them, but that they ſhould take ¶ and in 
_ poſſeſſion of their camp. Ihe Engliſh authors are back the 
full of the extraordinary appearance it made. fight vr 
Nothing was to be ſeen but ſhoes made of undreſt I Scotch 
| hides of cattle, and wooden ſpits, from whence ¶ that the 
depended ſkins af the ſame kind, filled with water with the 
for boiling their victuals. Froiſard, who was a _. 
| foreigner, and preſent in the-expedition, pives us IM, An 
à very extraordinary idea of the cookery of the Poa 


the treat 


Sucks, fries ju =—=—Oy @ \ B—_ RV BE 
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| meal, which they kneaded into bread, and baked 


have been .2 part of their armour. Be that as it 
may, they undoubtedly. had, through their tem- 
perance and een _= — over 


* Anno 1332 July! 31. KINGHORN, | 


lome hints of chis ſkirmiſh, but not ſo fully as the 


1 00 


Scots army, nay killed goo of them upon the ſpot; 


found Baliol and his men drawn up on the ſhore, 
and in order to prevent tkeir flight, they had ſent 


chat they entirely routed and, Mew wat chene 
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ef them carried about the a fat bag of Wi 


it upon ſmall thin iron plates, which ſeefns in lack co 


their enemies. Fw 


In the battle of Duplin; we have given a RE | 
ticular account of Baliol's arrival in Scotland, and 


ſubject requires. Baliob's forces having arrived 8 
from England by ſhipping, to the number of 25000 
ſay. ſome, but 6000 ſay others. He was oppoſed 

by Alexander Seton, who marehed to the ſhore, 

according to the Engliſh hiſtorians, with 10 men, 

and engaged Baliol with only 300; yet theſe few, 

by the afliſtance of the Engliſh archers, Who ſheet 
inceſſantly from the ſhips, landed in ſpite of the 


Echard ſays, that the earl of Fife at his arrival 


back their vefſels, and therefore being obliged to 
fight valiantly or die cowardly, they engaged the 
Scotch army with ſuch vigour and magnanjmity, . | 


* 


wich their conunander. 16170 


Auno 1322. Aiguft x 14. Duri 


Tpi len Ibn tie, Wale ti diſliked ; 
the treaty of nne b he declared on all- 15 
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ry ESA? RY he was reſolved to n it *durldh 
\ * - - the continuance of the truce. Notwithſtanding 
3 this declaration, Baliol and Lord Beaumont, with 
* his privity, and perhaps his money, were hiring 
foreign troops and mercenaries; and towards the 
end of the year about Werth wur German officers, 
each at the head of a ſmall company, appeared in 
London, and were followed thither i in perſon by 
£5408 Baliol, who now publicly declared his intentions to 
+ reclaim his father's dominions, implored Edward's 
aſſiſtance, and offered to hold the kingdom of Scot. 
land of him in the en manner as his . had 
1 885 it of cer . 5 SUSE 


= "INGET Edward's wm Faith . this trying 
oecaſien cannot be ſaid to have been irreproach- 
able, yet no prince, perhaps of that age, would 
have carried it ſo far under ſuch temptations, * He, 
11 5 again refuſed to break the truce, though he ac- 
knowledged BalioPs right, and though he did not i 
blame him for proſecuting his family claims, yet he * 
3 would not allow Aim to uu through England to FT 
Wt. invade Scotland. | | 


481 5 


a 11 * 


= 
. 


Tu Seotch kiſtorians, perhaps with tome rea · 


RB | ſon, think that Edward's indeciſion, and ſhew of = 
* | good faith, was influenced by his not having yet wha 
3 received the 30, merks, which had been ſtipu- i 

lated by the treaty of Northampton, and which, in Ls 


the beginning of the year 1332, were certainly paid The 

= him by the regency of Scotland. He might like- . 
"PM wiſe. be influenced-by the conſideration of 20,000, 1 

* . ah, he was to pay to the! * if he ſhould break 
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that treaty, and by ſome remains of affe ction re 
his liſter the young One of nn e 
- AeCORDING to ſonke mittee, patrick ark * 
ches 11 was now joined in the re gency with the 
* earl of Mar, and had the ſouthern provinces allot- 
11 in ed to him for his government; but what diſpofi- 
b tions they made to oppoſe the invaſion in time we 
od know. not. Baliol's army, for ſo it was deemed; 
1 0 though paid by others, contained 2 500 of the beſt 
rd x diſciplined troops in Europe, and amounted in the 
we whole to 6000. Being prohibited by Edward's 
: 7 W writ from marching by land, they went on board 
ſome foreign ſhipping, which they had provided at 
. Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, and arrived in the frith* 
N of Forth on the laſt day of July, according to For- 
8018 dun and Engliſh hiſtories. After hovering about 
< Us. for ſome days, they landed at Kinghorn in F ife, 
PORT where they were oppoſed by Alexander Seton, 
12550 who was killed on _ Ar I FIN ie cut | \ 
et he er ee 1 4 ee 
po 0 Tur a nag Baliols party ſo much; EE 
that his. army was ſoon increaſed to.10,000 - owt . 5 
and after allowing them ſome days refreſhment, he A 
She marched to | Dunfermling, where he ſeized a maga- | 


zine of arms, and from thence towards Perth, 
8 Jet where the governors of Scotland had appointed the 
rendezvous of their troops, Which they divided in- 

10 to two bodies, and commanded by the two regents. 

V Pal They left Perth by ſeparate routs, leſt the inva- 


t Uke ders ſhould eſcape them. The loſs of Robert and | 
rs his two generals was now A felt. Tue ro. 
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gents had no intelligence, and were FR utterly wn 
| acquainted with the character of the troops they. 
were to engage, that they believed them to be 2 
mob of lawleſs banditti, who might be cruthed at 
the firſt onſet. They had appointed a place where 
they ſhould meet in Strathearn; but, in the mean; 
time, the earl of March was encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of Duplin, as the Earl of Dunbar was at 
Aughterarder about five miles diſtant ; ſo that the 
earl of Mar's diviſion was at the nt diſtance 
| From Baliol. The latter, after mature delibera- 
tion, by the advice of Andrew Murray of Fulli. 
bardine, (who had a large eſtate in the neighbour- 
hood, and was privately in the Engliſh intereſt, ): 
reſolyed to attack the diviſion under Mar, which 
Was encamped i in a ae, manner on the other 
fide of the river. By an appointed ſignal, Murray 
diſcovered the place ene the river was fordable, 
and” in the night-time Baliol's men had paſſed it 
with no. loſs. The numerous attendants upon the att: 
camp were attacked and driven back upon che main MW reg 
body with conſiderable ſlaughter; but, when the 
morning appeared, the Engliſh perceived be Scotch 
army Fdyancing ea nin HER T Wn | 
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"Herz, nd indeed. 0 the whole of this ex. 
peditish, there is a moſt amazing difference be- 
tween the Scotch and Engliſh hiſtorians. They a- 
gree together, it is true, as to the events, but va- 
ry as to many particulars, which we have endes. 
voured to ſelect from both relations, ſo as to form 
2 probable narrative upon the whole. This is the 
more — as it, will prove that RI 
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which the Scots received that day was not owing 
to their cowardice; but their diſtentions, and to the 
want of that ſubordination in command which Ig 
nn for this: el of. the aol. armies. ITE 


Ache s men ee 25 1540 ſeaefa: W err 
arms, that they might be known by one another 
during the nocturnal attack, whieh they. imagined- 
had been upon the main body of their enemies; and 
even ſome of the Scotch hiſtorians are fa ill inform- 
ed, as to fay, the regent, ihe earl of Mar, was: 


atonithed when they ſaw the good order, the arms, 
and furniture of the Scetch army. Ihe earl of: 
Mar was fos receiving Baliol's attack, - whichoher 
\ WH reaſonably ſuppoſed would be but faint, conſidering 
me the fatigue” of the night, This created a ſuſpition 
ble, in the earl af Carrick, natural ſon toſthat Brucerwho! 
ed it: WW had been crowned in Ireland, that he was, ſecretly} 
the attached to Baliol.;. and he not only reproached the- 
naini regent with his weachery; but Praha, With great 
the ¶ precipitation at the head of his own diviſion, which 
otch vas very conſiderable. A deſile, er as hiſtorians 
ef the times call it, a hanging gap of che moor, in- 
a rait paſſage, lay between the o armies; and 
; ex» i had not the Scotch generals: been, inexcuſably 
be- blind to: all the rules of war, they mult have ſeen 
ry a- he danger they expoſed. themſelves to-in-attempte; 
t va- ing this paſs. Thęrregent, piqued at Carrick's re- 
dea. proach; followed hin wt an equal pace; while: 
form Balinb and his Engli-archeragchep: renowned. over: 
the ff all the world, drew up at the entrance of the defile;, 
efeat which was s ſo crowded: by the Scots, that not an 
"It 3 aaa 


killed while aſleep in his bed. The Engliſh were 


arrow kell in vain; end we are even told „ För + 

8 dun, who. continues to be our ſureſt guide, that: tion 
many of them, without being wounded, were ſti- W not 

fled to death in the preſs. By this time Baliol's men: that 
5 had made ſuch a ſlaughter, that they paſſed over- fore. 
tte dead bodies of their enemies to attack the few. ed b 

e that remained; and without entering into e TN 
Hm ems: _ Were: nn e, ; af 

; fata 

: hn: were. wy ul of this Ids n that 
= ow be called rather a carnage than a battle. It NH V 
. . proved fatal to many of the Scotch nobility. The his a 
= carls-of Mar, Carrick, and Athol, fell upon the field. 
pot, beſides twelve other noblemen; the chief of tons 
1 whom were Hay, the great conſtable of Scotland, has b 
whoſe ſurname muit Have been extinct, had he not feaſt 

AIeſt his wife big with child; Sir Alexander Fraſer, I frſt. 
KNeich, che marſhal of Scotland, with many of his- the fi 
Fo  dfurname," David Lindſay- of Glenelk,” Alexander Wy 
3 | tne e 


Beton, George Dunbar, Robere Strachan, Thomas 
Halyburton, and John Scrimzeur, knights - As: was | 
= to the number ſlain in the whole we are greatly in; on th 
wddee dark. The Ebglith writers make it amount to. that i 
=. above 15, 00, and in this they are not contradict»: John. 
Qa by ſome of the Scotch themſelves.” The nature: but n 
3 of the ground where the battle was fought, ren- 
ders Fordun's account much more probable. that 
they were eſtimated at 3000; nor indeed do the 

conſequences of · the battle indicate any · fuch enor- 
mm —— the Engtfh mention. Buchan- 
du ſeems ts agree; with mene Nen, nanny. 
a b 9 a. Dann 12 2 
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Tur laughter was owing- to a previous l 
tion which had been taken in Baliol's council of war 
not to be encumbered by priſoners. F ordun ſays,; 
that the battle laſted from day-break to nine in the 


| forenoon,. and that the Scots ſeemed to be oppreſſ. 


ed by divine ven nen rather than human force. 


2 


Tax 5 cannot form. an adequate idea of the: | 
fatal diſſentions among the Scots, without reflecting,, RY 
that when this bloody battle was fought,/ the earl: 
of March, the other regent. of Scotland, lay with. 
his army only at the diſtance of. five miles from the. 
field. This, undoubtedly. was one of the conſidera- 
tions that induced the earl of, Mar, (beſide hat 

has been already. mentioned) to ſtand. upon the de. 
fenſive. It i is, however, remarkable that tho? the. 
firſt attack was made in the night time, and though- 
the fugitives might. eaſily have apprized the earl af | 
Marchof the enemy's intention, he never moved. to; _ 
the earl of Mar” $ aſſiſtance, ſhort. as the ground - 
was he had to maxch aver. This battle was fought, 
on the eleventh of Auguſt 1332. It is amazing, 
that in it the Engliſh loſt only two knights, Sir 
John Gordon and Sir ep eee 3 3 : Cquires, | 
þut no. common foldiery.. 


* 5 1333s Dec. 25. ANNAN. 


Edward Baliol, being ſecure of fortune and Eds. 
ward's favour, imprudently deſpiſing an enemy he 
had ſo often defeated, lay at Annan, his paternak 
inheritance, where he deſigned to keep his Chriſt... 
maſs in mirth and jollity. 01 this the Scotch: chief - 


uns, by dear bought experience, taught to be vg 
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liant, had intelligence, and as they had in a great 
meaſure loſt the kingdom, fo they regained it by | 
furprize. Archibald Douglas Lord'of Galway, and 
John Randolphearl of Murray, at the head of 100 
horſe, upon Chriſtmaſs evening, attacked the ene. 
my mmawares, and put moſt ef them to the fword, 
| inſomuch, that the pretended king with difficulty 
efcaped on horſeback half naked, RY without” ei. 
ther ſaddte or bridle, to Carlifte, His brother Sir 
Henry Baliol was not ſo lucky; that young noble. 
man, the laſt hope of his unfortunate family, was 
killed on the ſpot, and with him Walter Cumming, 
John' Kirkaldy, &c. The ear of Carrick was taken 
| priſoner, and had been execüted, bur his couſin the 
ear of "Murray made intereſt För him, that lie 
= might be reſerved to die with hohour for the cauſe 
lie had ſo diſhonourably abandoned. Thus the per- 
ſtverance of the Scots Patriots retrieved, in one Join 
day, with one blow, and only by the bravery of Ml fieg 
1000 horſe, the repeated loffes of five months. In thre 
fo ſhort a time dic Baliol win and toſs ts opined by t 


crown. n een en, | | KL 
5 Anno 133% Hh April. to „ r BER WICK N 
- © beſieged and taken. on % nod! 


ArTER Baliol's flight as above, Edward 11 in- 
heriting- his fatherꝰs Anpehtiend with refpe& to 
Scotland, determined to conquer Scotland, and an- 

| nek it to the crown ef England: for that purpoſe 
be raiſed an army of ro, oo men, which he mu- 
ſtered at Newsaſtle. Having followed himſelf about 

the end of April, he led his fortes to the ſiege of 
Berwick, which he invited bath h ſea and lands 


— 
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WARS IN'SCOT LAN 


but after that mighty power be had 1 ht along! 
with him, had been five weeks before it, be found. 
his army tog numerous to be all employed at once, 
and the garrifon too brave to be foiled by ſuch as 
the ground permitted to aſſault them. He there- 
fore reſolved to turn the ſiege into a blocade, and 
left Lord Baliol with forces ſafficient for that pur- 4 
poſe. The king himſelf with the reſt invaded Scots 
land, burning and laying waſte the country where- 
ever he came; the Scots wiſely keeping out of the 
way, well knowing his numerous and voluptuous: 
army could not fupſiſt lolig in a country harrafſed: 
for many years with continual Wars. However, 
the Scots were not idle, for 'they followed Him in 
ſmall parties, often heat up his quarters, intercept- 
ed his convoys, and plagued him with continual 
alarms, till he returned to Berwick. There he 
Joined Baliol, where the loſſes he ſuſtained at the 
ſiege, and thoſe of the other in his progreſs 
through the country, were aburidantly ſupplied, 
by the arrival of John Lord Darcy, with in 
able e from Ireland and e | 


7 * E 


Nome * davis al caſte of Weld; ales a: 
noble defence of near four months, began to be 
ſtraitened, and the governors of each thought fit 
to capitulate upon theſe terms, viz. if before Tueſ- 
day the z0th of July they were not relieved, then 
they ſhould ſurrender to Edward, wich the preſer- 
vation of their lives and goods. For the perform. 
ance of the articles agreed upon, Edward requi- 
red twelve hoſtages, and among them the two ſons- 
of Alexander Seton, the governor. Mean while 


Sir William Keith was allowed to go and acquaint. 
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„„ . HISTORY or > THE 


Lord Archibald Douglas, who: * 4 
Scotch army with the ſtatè of affairs, and perſuaded 
him to raiſe the ſiege, which he prepared to do 
with a numerous army. The fifteen days, accord ing 
to Fordun, for ſurrendering the town elapſed, and 
Edward demanded, poſſeſſion in terms of the truce. 


Upon Seton's refuſing to perform the conditions, Ed. 
ward threatened to hanghis ſons, and for that pur- 
poſe he erected a gallows in ſight of the garriſon, 
Here the Scotch and Engliſh, writers differ in opi- 


nion, the former declaring the truce was not expi- 


red when Edward put his threats in execution; che 


latter ſay it was. If the former be true, few Ro- 


man patriots or matrons can be competitors for 


fame with the illuſtrious parents, who are ſaid to 


have ſuffered their ſon. or ſons to. be executed 
within their ſight. Be this as it may, after the un 
fortunate battle of Halidon hill which follows, 
Berwick ſurrendered to Edward, who punctually 
performed the capitulation granted to the inhabi- 
tants, by allowing forty days, during which, ſuch 
of them as were diſpoſed to leave the town were 
at liberty to ſell their effects, and obtained ſafe- 


guards to march where they pleaſed. Such of them 


as choſe to remain in the town, were admitted to 


Edward's protection, upon their taking the oath of 


fidelity to his perſon and government. The earls 
of Dunbar, March, and Seton, the late deputy 
governor of the n were in the vumber of the 


latter. 


Anno 1333. July. HALIDON HILL. 
I. is admitted by the hiſtories of both nations, 


mat the regent Douglas was lying before Bamburgh, 
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when applied to by Keith, governor of Berwick, to 
come to the relief of that place, and that he was 


then at the head of a very powerful army, though 


much inferior to the enemy. According to Engliſh 
writers, after the return of Keith, Edward. agreed 
to prolong the truce for feven days; but on tlie 
fourth day Douglas appeared with his army; upon 


which Edward paſted his forces in an advantageous 


camp upon Halidon hill, near Berwick. If the re- 


lief of that place was'the ſingle object that Douglas 
had in his eye, he probably might have effected it 


by harraſſing the Engliſh army ; but his paſſion for 
fighting made him diſregard · the wiſe injunctions of 
Robert Steward of Scotland. Abercrombie is of 


opinion, that the Scotch army were filled with in- 


dignation and rage at Edward's cruelty in putting 
to death Seton's ſons. But ſuppoſing this to be the 
caſe, it was certainly imprudent in Douglas to 
hazard a general battle, on which the fate of the 
realm depended, eſpecially againſt ſuch an army as 
Edward commanded, compoſed of the flower of his 


Engliſh, 'Welh, and French dominions, not to 
mention the choſen band of veterans that was heads 


ed by Baliol, and which in numbers at leaſt equalled: 


that of the Scots. Douglas, when it was too late, 
found it impracticable to relieve the town-without 
a battle ; and the Scots were mad enough to attack 


their enemies, who were drawn up in four columns, 
and flanked with ſtrong bodies of archers, in their 


advantageous ſi tuation. The cavalry of both armies + 


had quitted their horſes; ſo that the Scots attacked 
on foot, and were not only expoſed to the Engliſh 


archers, but were quite out of breath before they 
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nd reach their enemy, who mauled them terribly 
with darts and rolling down of ſtones before they 
came to cloſe fight; and, when they came up with 
them, they poured down, upon them in ſuch cloſe 
bodies, that they tumbled them headlong down 
over the ſteep precipices. The regent and princi. 
pal Scotch nobility were killed in endeavouring to 
ſtop their own men. After the death of their com- 
8 mander, the Scots fell into a total rout, and were 
completely defeated, with the loſs of at leaſt 10,900 
men; but the Engliſh writers have ridiculouſly rai. A 
| fed their numbers to 35, ooo. To complete their ran 
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Eg mis for tune, the camp ſervants, to whom they had WW men 
R Bhi _ reſigned, their horſes during the battle no ſooner Ml tend 
=; - ſa the army put into diſorder, than they rode off, il thei; 
= and left their 'maſters to make their retreat on foot. the 

I #4 | Theſe were ſoon ſurrounded by Edward at the 


he ad of his cavalry, and archers on horſeback ; and 
we cannot eſtimate the carnage during the purſuit, 
which continued for five miles, to be leſs than 5000 
men.. The chief of the {lain were the guardian, the 
earls of Roſs; Sutherland, Carrick, Athol, and Mon- 
teith, three Stewards, three Fraſers, Sir John 
Graham, Sir Duncan Campbell, and Sir William 
Tudway; the whole amounting to eight earls, ninety 
knights and baronets, four hundred Eſquires, be- 
ſides the common men already mentioned. The 
extraordinary circumſtance attending this victory is 
the ſmall loſs ſuſtained by the Engliſh, which con- 
filted; according to Mafter Barnes, of no more than 
one knight, one eſquire and fifteen ſoldiers. This 
will appear quite ridiculous to any acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the Scotch chieftains, Who were never 
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Feckoned inferior to any in Europe, psi as 
the ſame maſter Barnes acknowledges that the 
Scots fought valiantly : that till their general fel 
they kept the field with great courage, and even 
after the action they frequently aſſembled in large 
bodies, and diſputed the point with their purſuers. 
Zuch great efforts, and yet fo EG; er 


very inconfi mem. 
F Anno 1334 DUNDARG. 

AFTER the battle of Halidon hill, Baliol over- 
ran a great part of the kingdom. The few noble. 
men who refuſed to be ſlaves to Edward were at- 
tending their lawful king in France, or ſkulking in 
their native mountains: but hiſtory has mens, br 
the names of a few brave men, and one patriotic 
lady, who diſdained either flight or ſubjeQion:; 
Theſe were Malcom Fleming of Cumbernauld, 


governor of the - caſtle of Dumbarton; Allan Vi. 


pont, captain of Lochleven ; Robert Lauder, cap- 
tain of Urquhart; John Thomſon, others ſay 


Chene, the keeper of the pyle or caſtle of Loudon, 


a ſmall tower. The lady was Chriſtiana Bruce, 
who commanded the caſtle of Kildrummy in Mar. 
Baliol was mad enough to deſpiſe the weakneſs of 


this oppoſition, and though he claimed the crown 
by hereditary right, to aſſume the pompous title of 


Edward the conqueror.” This, with his baſe 


conceſſions to Edward, raiſed the indignation and 


drooping ſpirits of the Scots; and ſuch mighty ef? 


forts were made in many elders, particularly the 
ſouth and weſt of Scotland, that Baliol's an 1 
* declined. | » 
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TuE ſucceſſes of the Brucean party, aides the 
gent Ste ward and Randolph earl of Murray, de. 
termined many of the nobility to join them. Theſe 
reſolved, with the utmoſt vigour, to proſecute tlie 
war againſt the lord Beaumont, and the earl of 
Athol, the two chief ſupports of the Engliſh inte. 
reſt in Scotland, Sir Alexander Mubray and the 
late regent Andrew Murray were ſent with a bo— 
dy of troops againſt lord Beaumont, whom they 
| beſieged in his ſtrong caſtle of Dundarg, and redu. 
ced him to ſuch difficulties, that he was obliged to 
| ſurrender it, and yield himſelf a priſoner. Boece 
and other hiſtorians pretend that he took an oath 
never to return to Scotland; but we rather ap. 
prove of Fordun, who ſays that he capitulated up- 
on the promiſe of ſafety in life, and linib, and e. 
Nate to himſelf and followers ; that. he FER a 
ſafe conduct for his paſſage to England, with his 
wife, children, and family; and that he promiſed 
upon oath, on his retura thither, to endeavour to 
procure a peace. He adds, that in a few days af- 
ter he embarked at Dundee with all that belonged 
to him. Ir is certain, notwithſtanding Fordun's 


ſilence, that he paid a conſiderable ſym for his ran» 


ſom, LH =, 
| Anno 1335. BURROW MOOR. 


RY Alexander Ramſay, a gentleman of great 
perfonal merit and family, abandoned the Engliſh 
' Intereſt, and joined that of his country, under the 
earls. of Murray and Dunbar, who {till kept the 
geld. England was conſidered by the reſt of Eu- 
1ope at this time as the ſchool of arms; and the 
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WARS IN SCOTLAND. 9s 
Sing" nobility from the continent locked chither 
to learn the art of war under Edward of England, 


who was conſidered as the greateſt general and beſt 


politician of the age. Among others, the young 
earl of Namur and his brother led a gallant train 
of knights and their followers, who were marching 
towards Edinburgh i in queſt of glory, to join Ed- 
ward and the Engliſh army then at Perth, The 


Earl of Murray, and his co-patriots always vigilant, 


had an eye upon their motions, "and attacked them 


near Edinburgh, the caſtle of which had been late- 


ly demoliſhed, we ſappoſe, by the Englith. The 
action ne at Burrough moor, which lay near 
the ſuburbs of the town. The earl of Namur and 
his men gained immortal honour by their behavi- 


our; for though they were defeated upon the earl 


of Murray receiving a reinforcement under Douglas, 
who had been encamped near the Pentland hills; 
yet they made a noble retreat towards the rock 
where the ruins of the caſtle of Edinburgh ſtood. 
There they killed their horſes, formed their car- 


caſſes into a rampart, and prepared to defend them. - 


ſelves, till they could be relieved from the main 
body of the Englith army. It is probable Edward 
knew nothing of their fate, and they were deſti- 
tute of all the means of ſubſiſtence, even for an 
hour. After they had lodged one night, ſays Aber- 
crombie, on that inacceſſible rock, deſtitute of all 


the neceſſaries of life, they offered next day to ca- 


pitulate; and the Scots, unwilling to drive ſo ma- 

ny brave men to deſpair, and knowing the low e- 

ſtate of their country, which required them to be 

. of their own perſons, they er Be 
12 
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0 art, which were, that they ſhould. Filder uſ 


1 

themſelves priſoners of war. Accordingly they laid + 
down their arms; but ſuch. was the generoſity or il A 
licy of the earl of Murray, that out of regard, as | lis 
he ſaid, to the perſonal merit and near affinity of it 
the earl of Namur to the king of France, he pre. 7 
ſently reſtored him and his followers to their liber. me 
ty without ranſom, and from an exceſs of polite- ce 
© els accompanied them to the borders. This conduct for 
was equally injudicious and ill timed. For the earl, 11 
on his return, was taken priſoner by a detachment the 
from the caſtle of Roxburgh; but was far. from. if ſea 
experiencing from Edward the el he > hag) rity 
_— ip: the on; of. Namur, 1 - arn 
; | tee 

89 3 if true, is worthy to 925 vane; f ver 


touch it may appear ſomewhat fabulous, yet Aber. be 
ee has recorded it from the authority of For- was 
dun, who lived a few years after the action hap- Sir 
pened. As the earl of Namur and his men were | 
_ retreating from Burrow. maor, and coming up St, 
Mary wynd, one David Aimand, a man of invin- 
cible ſtrength and courage, upon receiving a wound 
from one of the enemy, was thereby ſa much ex- 
aſperated, that at once exerting all the vigour of 
his unwearied arm, he gave his enemy ſuch a blow. 
with an ax he had in his hand, the ſharp and por- 
derous weapon clave the man and horſe, and fall- 
ing with irreſiſtible force to the ground, made a, 
laſting impreſſion upon the very ſtones of the ſtrkets. 


Anno 1335. XILBLAINI. 


Tur caſtle of Kildrummie lay upon the river: 
= +4Y and was at that time conſidered as a place of 
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. Rreng ch. 1 contained the. regent - Marray? s wife, 
and was defended hy Sir John Craig; but the lord 
Andrew Murray, the. earl of March, and Sir Wil 
lam Douglas, aſſembled about 1100 men t to relieve q 
it 3 and the earl,of Athol raiſed the. ſiege, that he 
mig ht fight them on thieir march. The two armies - 
met at Kilblain, and engaged. The battle Was ex 
ceeding ſierce; but the match Was very unequal, 
for the Engliſh party had 300, 0 ang, the Scots only ? 
1109-3 but. Sir John Craig; with three hundred of 
the garriſon, attacked the rear; of Athol's s men ſo 
ſeaſonably, that, notwithſtanding the: -great diſpa- 
rity. of numbers, they, fled. or threw down their 
arms, and left. their chief with no moxe than thir- 
teen followers” to diſpute the field, . As Athol v Was 
very brave, and *knew that immediate death oo I 
be, his fate if taken, he refuſes to ſurrender, and 
was killed by Sir. Alexander. Gordon, toget ther with | 


Sir Robert Brady and Sir. Walter Cumming... Sir 
Thomas Cummin i brother ty the- 7 yay ta 


ken, priſoner, . and. loſt is. head ng next da Y upoſ the 
ſeaffold., Ihe earl of Athol, Was, no more than 28 
Years of age when he. died, and with him ended . $ 
ſuraame. of Strathbogie, though he left a ſon named 
David., Mis eſtates were forfeited. or alienated, 
aud it is probable his name was o unpopular; that 
bis ſon and relations chpſe be names, which are 
aidiſtillte exiſt in the ats of the kipg- 
dom. Affe. of Athol followers daid don their ©. 
arms nekt day. This had goed effects in faygur f 
the royaliſts in the north Werse e 
in a maſt deplorable fituation-. Sie tr 382 : 
804 i AE 21. 10 eden 18 b 1811 d 
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. 1335. LOCHLEVEN.- 


DO 712 when he wen t from Scotland, left bes 
bind him feveral of his partizans to carry on che 
war, and - particularly Sir John Stirling, and Mi. 
chael Arnot, David Weems, and Richard Melvil, 
| 455 them he ordered to beſiege the caſtle of Loch. 

ven. Theſe captains fortified themſelves in the 
church Yard of St Serf, exactly over againſt the 
x Place, ab nd from thence tried all means imaginable | 
to get poſſeffion of it; but the beſieged Allan Vipont, 
and Jaines- Lambey, two citizens of St Andrews, 
made ſuch a vigorous defence, that all the furious 
aſfaults of the beſiegers were ineffeQual, and there. 
fore they had recourſe to ftratagen, and at length 
projeted” the only likely one to accompliſh it. 
-p They began to dam up the mouth of the river, 
where it ſues out of the lake, by which the caſtle 
& ſurrounded. By tliis means they were perſua- 
"ded, that the water, after being confined, would 
ell up to a prodig ae height, and overflowing 
the "caftle* itſelf, would drown the defendants. To 
execute this in the greater expedition, he turn- 
ed the courfe of a great many rivulets and brooks 
that ran through the neighbouring country, and 
| brought them into the ſame lake. An. ingenious 
Lontrivance, and fuch as had. probably \Facceeded, 
Bad not Sir John Stirling and a- great part of the 
army with 'him been” unſeafonably, devout. They 
being too ſecure of the otherwiſe. well laid pro 
Ject, went, I know: not upon What accaſion, to vi 
ſit the Shrine of Margaret, formerly queen E 
Feotland, at TREE of this Allan Vipon} 
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F Bot intelligence, and 8 the W op- 


portunity, prepared and manned three boats, and 
about midnight ſailed to the head of the dam, 
where with fit inſtruments they made ſeveral | 
holes in the bank, that kept in the water, and 
then rowed back again unperceived as when they 
came out. The water having got into the nar- 
row paſſages, quickly enlarged them, and being. 
ſucceeded by a huge and impetuous ſtream, laid up 
as it had been in ſtore for the purpoſe, bore all 
down before it, overflowed the adjacent plains, 
and with the mad violence carried along with it 
to the ſea, houſes, tents, armour, and even men 
and beaſts that lay aſleep, regardleſs of a ſtorm 


they could not foreſee, nor conſequently prevent. 


The garriſon of the caſtle, encouraged by this lucky 
beginning, ſallied out again in their boats, and 


with a great and hideous noiſe, falling unawares 


upon the remainder of thoſe that had been left to 


keep the camp, increafed their terror ſo much, 
Ithat regarding nothing but the preſervation of 


their lives, fled wherever their fear directed them, 
leaving their arms and ammunition to the defence . 


and ſupport of the caſtle oy had attacked with: 
fo little ſucceſs, 's 


Sober Scotch e accuſe Baliol 4 2 breac ach 
of faith by this attempt upon Lochle ven, betauſe 


it was made during the truce, but perhaps there 
s nothing in this charge, as "the truce regarded: 


f dnly England and Scotland, but not the Free Fe 
n the Scots dale, 5 | 
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anted him by the truce; in making freſhwprepa- 


nt {rations for invading Scotland. Whether the: 

French had, as yet, ſent. any. troops to the aſſiſt- 
- ance of the royaliſts there, does not appear; but 
there is great reaſon to believe, that the king of 


Erance had abſolately declared, that he would ſup. 


port them hy force of arms if needful. Edward 
' ſeems to have been before hand with Philip. In 
A parliament he held at Northampton, he nomi- 
nated the earl of Lancaſter to head the army that 


was to act againſt the Scots, and under him the 


5 N earls of Oxford, War wick, and Arundel. Baliol 
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"was then at Perth, where he aſſembled ſome: | 


troops, who were to join the Engliſh army; but 
by this time the ſiege of Lochindores was reſu · 


wed, and that of Stirling formed. The firſt was 


ee by the lady Catharine Beaumont, widow: 
of the late earl of Athol; and ſiſter to che lord 
Beaumont: She preſſed: Edward to haſte to her 


relief; but i in the mean time the made 4 noble de- 


Fence.” Beſides the grand army under the earl of 


Lancaſter, two other bodies of Engliſh entered | 
nt, the. one under the earl-of Cornwall, who 


8 „ 


Galway, Carrick, K. le, and Cunningham, 
e Naug ohter, Oe is N to have burtit 1090 
cots in 1. 5 church of Lefmahagoe. Fordun, . 


£ without mentioning. "rhis particular circumſtance, . 
25 "Lays, That tie carried fire and ſword throughout: 


all the weſtern parts of Scotland, and that he burht 


te i churches here ver he « came. The ſame hiſto⸗ 


Ebeans employed the leiſure that had 4 


vian 2 
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time, 
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neſs, the king killed him with his lance. That 
ſome difference might ariſe between the two bra» 
thers, which might end: in a quarrel, is likely e- 


nough ; but Fordun was certainly miſinformed as. 


to the earVs dying by Edward's hands. The fact, 
however, is not very material to our purpoſe. 


Here we may obſerve, that during this truce, the. 
nobility of Scotland met at re where: | 


they confirmed ene in the 3 

Tus Engliſh army; in Scotland may be Avid, 
ed as now having three, if not four heads, which 
Edward very juſtly thought might prove highly 
detrimental to his affairs; and he took a reſolution. 
to. command. his. troops in perſon. He. ſecretly. 


left his great, council frting. at Northampton, and as 


a private officer arrived at Perth, before his gene- 
rals there knew of his having left England. Upon 
his arrival, he found. that the Scots had taken the 


caſtles of Bothwell and St Andrews, and were 
carrying on the ſieges of Stirling and Lochindores 
with great vigour. Hearing of Edward's arrival, 
they made à general aſſault upon Stirling, but 


were repulſed, and Sir William Keith, one of their 


beſt officers, was killed, upon which the earl of 
March and lord William Douglas raiſed the ſiege, 
and retired to their faſtneſſes. Edward, at this 
time, was marching to relieve the lady Catharine 
Beaumont, which he effectually did; and the ſiege 6 
af Lochindores being likewiſe raifed, he had na. 


% - 


pian 1 8 * this prince jpined: his 1 To 
at Perth, Edward rebuked him for his barbarity, 
and that the earl anſwering. with great haughti- 
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enemy in the field to oppoſe him; a ircnintantl 


Which however flattering in appearance, had ge. 
erally proved fatal to the Englith, RE Ta 


Anno 1337. DUNBAR. 


Tur earl of March had been obliged & to repair, 
at his own charge, the caſtle of Dunbar, ſoon af. 
ter the battle of Halidon, and having taken an 

oath of fealty to Edward, the government of it 


Was committed to himſelf. Either not thinking 


himſelf ſufficiently conſidered, or repenting of his 
compliance, he had joined the royaliſts, and had 
been very inſtrumental in their ſucceſſes under the 
guardian. Upon leaving his caſtle, he conmitted 
It to the cuſtody of his wife, who is known in hi- 
ſtory by the name of black Agues of Dunbar, and 
(if we miſtake not) daughter to Randolph, the 
brave earl of Murray, and conſequen tly grand 


niece to the great Bruce. This lady inherited all 


the courage and patriotiſm of her high lineage. 
1e garriſon under her had infeſted the roads be- 


; - Tween Berwick and Edinburgh, and in a manner 


rendered them impaſſable by the Engliſh, ſo chat 
Edward gave orders to the beſt generals he had 


to block up the place by ſea and lande The lord 


Henry Plantagenet, the earls of Saliſbury, An- 
gus, Arundel, with the lords Nevil, Stafford, 
Piercy, and other noblemen, were employed in 

this ſervice, to which twenty thouſand of the beſt 
troops in England, and a ſtrong fleet of Genoeſe 
gallies, were alloted. The ſiege, according to the 
"eſt Engliſh hiſtorians, was carried on for 19 weeks 
. enn fury; but che a was ny 
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WARS IN SCOTLAND. 


ended with oquil intrepidity by the gallant conn: 
. teſs, who ſeems to have animated her garriſon 1 
with great wit and humour, as well as her „„ A 
ample and courage. She would ſometimes ſtand 
on the walls, and with a white handkerchief wide 
the places where ſtones thrown from their engines 
a had fallen; and once the Engliſh pioneers advan- 
ced under a certain machine, called a ſow, ſhe ſaid; 
merrily, © That unleſs they looked well to their 
ſow; ſhe would ſoon make her caſt her pigs.” She 5 
was as good as her word, for ſoon after the engine 
was deſtroyed. All, however, muſt have been 
ineffectual, had it not been for a ſpirited effort 


i made by Sir Alexander Ramſay, who with a few 
choſen ſoldiers eſcaped through the Engliſh- fleet, 
| and threw a reinforcement of men and proviſions. 


; into the place. Scotch authors are fond of inti- 

mating, what this ſeaſonable ſupply, and a fortu- 

. nate ſally made by the garriſon, obliged the Ras: -* 

gliſh to raiſe the ſiege. This is not very probable, ; 

; though we think that it ſaved the caſtle. The 

3 greateſt generals, the braveſt troops, and the 

. ableſt ſeamen in Europe, were employed in the 

| ſiege, and would not have abandoned it upon the © 

WH arrival of forty men, which was all the reinforce- 

| ment brought by Ramſay to the garriſon. It is 

x therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Counteſs 

was confirmed in her heroic reſolution to hold: out 

4 the place ſome days longer, till ſhe ſhould ſee ho-) 

the news brought by Ramſay of the ſtate of Ba- 
rnob's affairs would operate upon the Engliſn. Her 
expectatiens were anfwered, and the ſiege in a 2 
ſew days was raiſed, that the army might advance 
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morthward: to the aſſiſtance of Baliol aud theif 
L countrymen. With this view, two large detach- 
ments were ſent off, while the reſt of the army 
Was to return to England; the one under the 


5] a command of the lord William Talbot, the other 
4 : under the lord Richard Montague; but they were 
4 - defeated hy the royaliſts, and Talbot was Fe 
F | e as will appear in the following. 


138 
Vine 1337 Noveniber 28. PANMUIR. 
. guardian, Sir Andrew Murray, had finiſhed | 
. * laſt campaign, with the reduction of the forts, 
Which Edward had garriſoned i in the more northern 
parts of Scotland. After the Chriſtmaſs holy days, 
word was brdnght him that a conſiderable body of 
the enemy were in the neighbourhood. He with 
7 the earls of Fife and March lay in a foreſt of An- 
aus, called by Abercrombie Plantane, from whence 
key decamped immediately, and marched to Pan- 
muir, where a bloody battle enſued; lord Hepry 
- - Montfort was killed, and of his army, which con- 
ſiſted of 4000, few eſcaped the edge of the ſword. | 
” This victory was followed by very happy conſe- 
quences; for as it occalioned the caſtles of Luchars, 
St Andrews, Falkland, and all others in Angus and 
Fife (except Cupar), to ſurrender, ſo it determined 
3 the Engliſh, who had laid ſiege to the caſtle of 
I Dunbar, with an army of 20, ooo men, to ſend off 
„ "0 o great detachments, with orders to keep the 
18 viders i in play. The one was committed to the 
cC̃rere of William Talbot, a brave officer ; but on this 
p | Occaſion unfortunate, his men were routed by Sir 


/ William Keith, and himſelf being made priſonct» 
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e he laid down 2000 merk. Sterling 
for 15 ramſom. ; 


— . 


L= Richard: 1 3 „ 24 
other corps, had yet worſe. ſucceſs; his men were 

entirely defeated by the brave Robert Gordon and 
| Lairenee Preſton, and he was killed in the action. 
As theſe two ſkirmifhes are connected with the 
battle of Panmuir and the ſiege of Dunbar, our 
readers, we hope, will not be FOOT to fee N 


1 | anſerted here. ; 2 | e 5 
af Tyre; Anno 1298. BLACKBURN. 


EDvward, having raiſed a great army in order 
f to conquer France, to which he now openly laid 
n claim, left the command of his army againſt the 
Scots to the earl of Arundel, and appointed Richard 
Umfranville earl of Angus to act as his deputy; but 
the war in Scotland during this interval was very 
feebly ſupported by theſe generals on the part of 
J Baliol and the Engliſh; and the friends of David 
4 Bruce made great advances towards a total reduc- 
tion of the kingdom. - No: withſtanding the heavy 
loſſes they ſuſtained by the death of the brave Sir 
Andrew Murray of Bothwell, after whoſe death 
Lord Robert Stewart continngd ſole regent of the 
kingdom until the return of his uncle. He was 
nobly ſeconded in his military operations by Sir » 
William Douglas, who expelled the Engliſh from 
| Tiviotdale, and was rewarded with the government 
of that country. During the campaign, Douglas 
encountered many difficulties, and received ſeveral 
wounds Sir TO Berkley, abrave Englith com- 
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wander, attacked him by ſurpriſe at Blackburn, RE 
- ©  aftera ſhort and obſtinate ſtruggle, cut off his whole 
party, except himſelf and two others, who had the 
good fortune to eſcape alang with him. Soon af. 
ter this, Douglas, with a much inferior force, de. 
feated Sir John Stirling with a party of Engliſh 
38 and Scotch, amounting to about 500, thirty of whom 
=. he killed and took forty priſoners, Thoſe: fight 
auacceſſes encouraged him to make bolder attempts; 
F - and he attacked a large detachment of the Engliſh 
army near Melros, who were eſcorting a convoy 
pf proviſions for the {ſtrong caſtle of Hermitage, 
% _ *  -and afterwards reduced that fortreſs, and furniſhed 
3 it witk the proviſions he had taken from his enemies. 
Aboul this time too he encountered and overcame 
a large detachment of the enemy under Sir Law. 
- Tence Vaux; and though he was five times repulſed 
in one day by Sir Willizm Abernethy, one of Ba- 
Bol's officers, yet, in the ſixth attack, he defeated and 
took him priſoner. After thoſe brave exploits, 
towards the end of the year, or in the beginning 
| of the 1339, Douglas went over to F rance, to lay 
before David the ſtate of his affairs in Scotland, 
f and the probability of his reſtoration, if ey res 
| inforcements were ſent from en 1 


Anno 1 339. P ERTH beſieged and taken by 1 the 
royaliſts. 


No general battle was fought, while the earls of 
ee and Angus commanded for Edward in 
= Scotland; but in the beginning of the year 1339, 
© 1 the lord high Steward reſolved to diſtinguiſſi him- 
YN . ſelf by opening the ſiege of Perth, which Edward 
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ad his engineers had fortified with uncom mon \ kill; 


and provided with an excellent garriſo1 n. Sir Tho- 
mas Ochtred was its Engliſh governor; and beſides 


ithe Englith, the town was garriſoned by a conſi- 
derable number of Scotch Balioliſts. The defence 


they made for three months was ſo brave, that the 


ſte ward was about to raiſe the ſiege, when Dou- 
glas arrived from France, with a ſupply of five (For- 
dun ſays two) ſhips, ſome men, and all kind of pro- 
viſions under one Hugh Handpile. The Engliſſi 
ſeem, at this time, to have been maſters at ſea; for 
Handpile, in attempting to ſuccour the place, ran 
one of his ſhips aground, but afterwards recovered 
ber. Fordun ſpeaks of Handpile as if he had been 


a free booter, or pirate which might have been owing - 


to the French king's caution, innot*ſaffering him to 
act under his flag or commiſſton. The loſs of his 
ſhip ſeems to. have daunted him; far we are told, 


that the guardian paid hin: and his men for getting 
her off. Whatever may he in this, it is certain, 


that the reinforcement came fo critically, that the 


town was ſurrendered by Ochtred, after a brave 


defence of four months. The garriſon, Scotch as 


well as Engliſh, capitulated for the ſafety of their 
lives and eſtates; ſome marching off by land, and 


others being en with n to iy . 
Guthwapde. | 


— 


Sos time bestes Sh ſurrender of f Perth, Wit : 
hank (afterwards lord Bullock) who, we are told, 
was a clergyman, and chamberlain of Scotland un- 
der Baliol, as well as paymaſter of the Engliſh. and 
* adherents there, betrayed the caſtle of Cupar 

„ 2 | 


ttat the garriſon began to want ſeveral neceſſaries. 


ruins of ſome adjacent houſes; and diſguiſing him- 


and waggoners, they found means to preſent them- 


A 


pretended, contained certain neceſſar kes, he knew 
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16 the high ſteward; in conſideration of large” e. 
ſtate, in which he was ſecured and ſwore fealty WM «.; 
to David. This defection, however diſhonourable tw 
to Bullock, was of infinite ſervice to the royaliſts; D. 
for he aſſiſted the royaliſts in reducing Perth, and and 


Was highly inſtrumental in their future ſucceſſes. thi 


According to Fordun he was the molt elegant of the 
all his countrymen, and had raiſed himſelf from a a+ 
mean beginning to the higheſt offices of the ſtate, 1 
It is probable, at the ſame time, he was deteſted the 
even by the royaliſts as a traitor ;, for after he had gec 


amaſſed immenſe wealth, he was arreſted: at king hac 
David's ſuit, by Sir David Barclay, for higli trea- put 


ſon, and died a regs in the caſtle of Mamore; kill 


taken by the royaliſts. | 


{Twas caſtle continued to be held by Edward, | 

as part of his domain, and received frequent ſap» 
plies from England by ſhippings. Which generally 
landed at Leith, about two miles to the north. 
After the recovery of Perth, and about the time of 
the invaſion of England by the Scots, thoſe ſupplies 
became precarions, and were ſometimes cut off; ſo 


Douglas, who was no ſtranger to its ſituation, or- 
dered a body of men to conceal themſelves in the 


ſelf, with a few of his braveſt followers, as ſailors: 


ſelves before the caſtle, attended by a number of 
carts, which ſeemed. to be loaded, and which, they 
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che garriſon expected. It being then but days: 
break, they appeared ſo anxious to conceal them» 1 
ſelves and their convoy, that the porter gave the 

two knights admittance into an outer court, where =, 
ſts; Douglas- killed him; and ſeizing the keys of tbe il 
and caitle, opened an inner gate, the paſſage of which 9 
ſes. they ſoon. barricaded with their carts, waggons, and 


of fl their horſes, which they hamſtrung. The blowing 
n a a horn was the ſignal for thoſe who had been con- _- 
ite, cealed in the ruins, to run to. their aſſiſtance, and Y 


ted: they found Douglas and his, friends. warmly enga- 

had ged with the garriſon, in maintaining the gate they 
ing had barricaded: The arrival of the reinforcement 

ca- put an end to tie combat; and the Scots, after 

re. killing all the garriſon but i its governor, Leigh, and 

fx. Engliſh. AY tool n 8 the for- 

wreſs :. N 5 
Tuovon there is no material difference in Fro, 
illard's and the Scotch account of this fortunate 8 
achivement; and though the fact is undoubted, 

yet it does not abſolutely appear whether it hap+ 

pened before the truce took Place, or after it was 
expired ·; for Fordun fixes it to the 1th of April 

1741, and mentions Rr as: bong; concerned 

in the exploit. . 


| Anna 1341. | $21ntaNG. velieged 3 1 2 by 
| Douglas. 

Tun reducibm of Stirling was an a objea ilk 
more important than that of Edinburgh; and its; 
fiege. was formed by. the brave Douglas in the au- 
an of the year 1341. Edward relolved;,.if 3 
kl ” K 3 1 . * 
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poſſible; & to prevent its loſs being added to ven orice 
diſgraces of his arms. He was then in England, 
and having ordered the rendezvous of his grand ar. 
my to be made at Berwick; he went to York; and; 
according to the Scottiſh hiſtorians, he ſent two ar. 
Nies, one under Baliol, and the other under the 
earl of Derby, to-raiſe- the ſiege, while he himſelf 
was preparing to follow them with 45,000 men. 
The news of this determined Douglas, who had 
excellent intelligence to. redouble his efforts; and 
being well provided with a ſet of battering nn 
he plied the ſiege fo warmly, that its governor Le- 


meſi, though. one of Edward's braveſt and moſt ap. 


proved officers, was obliged to capitulate, that he 
and his garriſon ſhould: retire with life and limb, 
with their ſwords by their ſides, and only one ſuit 
of apparel, As to the armies under Baliol and the 


carl of Derby, we are apt to think either that the 
diſpoſitions made by the Scotch generals were ſo, 
good that they durſt not attempt to xaiſe the ſiege; 


or, which is ſtill more probable, that they were ob. 
2 s en to * for want of — 


Anne 1 342. WARE beſieged by King David. 
AFTER king. David's return. from France, ach 


| me on the 2d of June, being mightily enras 


ged at Edward's cruel behaviour, and the ſevere 
hardſhips his own- ſubjects had ſuffered by him, lie 


ſoon levied a great army, and entered England by 


the eaſtern borders, ravaging and laying waſte the 


counties of Northumberland and Durham he laid 
© kiege to Newcaftle, which was fo ON Wa; 
Faded, that he ſoon. icon from i n as 

. F. ——— 


» 


William Montague. | 
riſon being excited at ſeeing the ſpoils of their 


| proaching at the head of a great army. 
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. - FRoM thence he marched. to Durham, and took 
it, and there gave a full vent to his revenge a- 


| gainſt the Engliſh, ſparing neither age nor ſex, 


prieſts nor ſacred edifices. Edward ſeems. to have 
had no force near the borders able to reſiſt this for- 
midable invaſion. - As David. was. returning home- 
wards with great loads of plunder, paſting in ſight 
of the caſtle: of Wark, whoſe governor was Sir 
The. indignation. of the gar. 


country carried off with. impunity. a party of it, 
conſiſting of forty horſe, with the governor at their 
head, ſallied ſuddenly forth, and attacking the rear 
of the Scotch army, killed: 200 of them, and car- 
ried 160 horſes loaden, with plunder into the caſtle, 
The young king, provoked: at this inſult, imme» 
diately led up his army againſt. the caſtle,” and at- 
tempted to force i: by a general aſſault. But ſo 
vigorous reſiſtance was made by the garriſon, ani. 
mated by the courage of the counteſs of Sal iſho- 
rough, that the aſſailants were every where repul. | 
ſed with great loſs. David, however; ſeemed de- 


termined to reduce the De „ by preparing to fill 


up the ditch, and to batter the walls with engines. 


There appeared no other hopes of ſafety but in con- 


veying intelligence of their defperate ſituation to 
Edward, who, by this time was known to be ap- 
The caſtle 
was ſo cloſely inveſted, that no one in the garriſon 
would under take this ſerviee, though encouraged 
by the moſt tempting rewards. At laſt the gover- 
nor himſelf, mounted upon a fleet horſe, and fas 


Youred. by he gloom and, noiſe. of a ſtormy night, 
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achieved the Aon entexpriae. Upan his ine 


formation Edward advances with redonbled ſpeed ; 4 
and the Scotch chieftains, unwilling to loſe their f 
booty, and at the ſame time ſenſible what an en. 0 
cumbrance it would be in an engagement, perfua f 
ded the monarch to abandon the ſiege, and conti. F 
nue his march into his own kingdom. He yielded 
to their opinion with reluctance, and had left Wark Wl ? 

only fix. hours before Edward-came in fight of it. b 
The joy and gratitude diſcovered by the counteſs. il © 

of Salifborough, in her reception and entertainment : 
of the king on this intereſting occaſion, are ſaid to \ 
have given the beginning to that amour, to which ' 
che inſtitution of the famous order of the garter 

did, in à few years after,” 6we-its original. The 9 
Scotch: king retirec᷑ to che foreſt of Jedburgh, to ow 
whith Eduard purſued him, but durſt not attack 8 
him in that ſtrong ſituation; and, as he was haſten. 
ing ene e ba 

i e 3 2-91 | F re 

Ansa 13427.  CLACH-NE-H ART. N 

— ee time during this year, John Monro; tutor Bl © 
of Fowlis, travelling homeward in his journey from Fl 
the ſouth of Scotland toward Rofs, repoſed himſelf ky | 
by the way in Strathardale, betwixt St Johnſton ws 

and Athol, where a diſpute happened betwisat him 4 
and the inhabitants of that place, who had uſed hin WW *** 

Mt}, and which he determined afterwards to revenge. « 

Arriving at Rofs, he aſſembled all his kindred, - y 


neighbours, and dependents z he told them of his fl, 


Al uſage, and implored their aid to revenge the land 
ct — — he. 
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eee of which, he: picked: out 750 of the eee 
17 ſtouteſf men among them, and with-theſe he pro: 
{Mas ceeded to Strathardale, which he laid: waſte! with 2 J 
8 fire and fword, killed ſome of the people, and car- 1 : 
OPS. ried off their cattle. In his return home, (as he 1 
1ded was paſſing by the iſle of Moy with his booty, } \ | | 
and Mackintoſh, chieftain of the clan Chattane, ſent to = 
FEY kim to demand part of the ſpoil, claiming. the ſame f 
"tes 2 due to him by cuſtom. John ge nerouſly offered * 
him a reaſonable portion of it; but nothing leſs f 
53-20 than the one half would ſatisfy the covetous clan + - 9 
wich this unreafonable demand the other abſolutely re- [ 2 
—_ fuſed. Therefore Mackintoſh aſſembled his forces _ 
The in haſte, followed Monro , and overcook. him at. | 1 
1 60 lack ne- harry, near Keſſock, within a mile of In- — 9 
rack verneſs. John perceiving: them coming, ſent fifty =. 


of his men to Ferrindonel with the booty, and en- ' 
couraged the reſt to ſtand to their arms. A deſpe- '- "ub 
rate and bloody action enſued, in which Mackin- 72 
toſh was killed, with the greateſt part of his men. 
Many of the Monroes alſo fell in battle, and John | 
| was left deſperately wounded' on the field; but af - 


ma ter the engagement, he was taken up by. ſome of = 
from A 
ſel the neighbouring people, and conveyed to their - JL 
iſto houſes, where he recovered of his wounds, and was, =— 
Ai _afterwards: called John 2 N 4g becaule het | 'L 
* | vas mutilated of a hand. | a - h 


nge. Anno 1346. Sept. 30. MERINGTON. 


— WI Lx Edward of England was laying ſiege 
> the to Calais, David king of Scotland entered Eng- 
"Th land with a pretty numerous army, laying waſte 


all. the n and taking ſeveral forts. VING 


— 


er. 


| which: the queen of England iſſued orders to the 
lords Marches. to aſſemble their forces, which ſhe 
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reviewed at York in-perſon,” attended by the two 


 archbiſhops. Her appearance, the ſpirit ſhe diſco. 
vered, and the piety of the prelates, added to the 


reports of the Scots barbarities, had a wonderful 
effect upon the Engliſh, for in a few days the) way 


at the head of a noble army, formed into four di. | 


viſions. Piercy commanded the firſt, the arch- 
biſhop of York headed the ſecond. The third was 


. conducted by the biſhop of Lincoln, and the fourth 
by ue attended 80 the 3 of Canter. 


: 
* 
bury. 
: | 
55 


" eb, 
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Kirted them with a body of horſe, but were dri. 


ven back upon their main army with conſiderable 


loſs, The battle then became general, and ſhow» 


ers of arrows were exchan ged ; but in that diſtant; 


way of fighting, the Scots perceived themſelves 
overmatched by the Engliſh. archers. Upon this. 


the lord high ſteward. charged the archers ſword: 


in hand, with ſo much fury, that they fell back 
upon Piercy's diviſion, which muſt have been to- 


, tally defeated, had it not been. ſupported by Baliol, 


who commanded in chief, and reinforced them by: 
a body of 4000 horſe. 


the lord high ſteward and his line made a maſterly 


retreat. Baliol without purſuing. them, wheeled 
round, and flanked the diviſion commanded by his 


xival David, which was engaged. with WY line 


"© 


rg” on TT 


5 "Mis: the Englich were nothing unh 
Bande, lord Douglas, and Sir David Grahame 


Theſe advancing on a 
ſmart trot changed the fortune of the day; but 


| land. 


| his ſword and furrendered himſelf priſoner.» 
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of the iin 248 was 11 cut in pieces: / " 
the troops about the king's perfon were reduced 


to 80 noblemen ant gentlemen, and he himſelf, af- 
ter performing wonders in His own perſon, was 


wounded in the head with ' an arrow. ' Abercrom- 
bie fays he rallied his men again and again, who 
being equally animated by his words and deeds, 
and aſfiamed to abandon fo gallant a maſter,- ſtood 
by him clofe in a ring, till not above 80 of them 
remained alive; yet the young hero, though fur - 
rounded on all hands, and unable to make his e- 
ſcape, ſcorned to aſk quarter, and had certainly 
been killed on the ſpot, had he not been known by 
one John C Copland, a . ee of Northunber 


5 ö 4 
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"Hz expected to have been relieved by the high 


ſteward, and that line of his army which was ſtill 


entire, under the lords Murray and Douglas. 
The latter moved to his aſſiſtance when it was too 
late. David perceiving himſelf overpowered, was 


endeavouring to retreat, when he was overtaken 


by Copland, who, ſays Guthry and others, loſt two 
of his teeth by a blow of David's gantlet. At laſt 


finding it vain to reſiſt, he aſked if any man of 
quality was among his purſuers; and Copland pre- 


tending he was an Engliſh baron, David gave him 


loſs of this battle was very fatal to Scotland en 


many accounts, for the Scots not only loſt their 
king, but many of the nobility and gentry were 
either {lain or taken priſoners. 
very imprudent in David to engage the Englith, 


( 


E 


The 


It was certainly 
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ne 881 eaſily have avoided a battle. But 
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it is not fo-eaſy to account for the conduct of the 
high heward, who never returned with his line 


to the charge. One would he apt to think this 


was done on purpoſe, that their king might either 


be taken or ſlain, eſpecially as the high ſteward 
was preſumptive heir to the crown. The vaſt Plun: 


der which the Engliſh found among the Scots pro- 


ved favourable to the latter; for the love of pil. 
_ Lage rendered them careleſs about their priſoners, 
many of * eh and 1. Weir, gr 


Nee 


"Anno. 1385. NISBET MOOR. 7 


* - 


Edward propoſed to the Scots articles of a treaty 
for their king's reſtoration, which were quite dif- 
Henourable, and therefore utterly rejected by them. 
About the ſame time John king of France had ſem 
them ſome auxiliaries of men and money, to en- 
able them to continne the war with England. 80 
conſiderable a ſupply enabled the guardian and his 
friends once more to take the field upon the ex- 
piration of the truce; but not before the Engliſh 
had deſtroyed the Louthains and Douglas dale. 
The earl of March, lord William Douglas, and 
Sir William Ramſay of Dalhouſie, one of the bra 
weſt of the Scots generals, aſſembled a ſtrong par- 

ty, to revenge 7 Penn upon the | Engliſh, 
-When they came to Niſbet Moor, they and their 
French auxiliaries, (according to Fordun) lay in 
ambuſh under a mountam ; but Ramſay being de- 
'Fached with a bedy of licht horſe, _ an excur- 


by a n * — & a 


Kino Dav 1D being ſtill a priſoner i in England; 
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Gon as * as Norham, which be burnt and pl 
dered the adjacent country. The Engliſh: march» 
ers bearing of this inroad, attacked Ramſay, Who, 
by making a ſtout retreat, encouraged them to fol- 
low him, till he drew them into the ambuſh at 
- Niſbet, where they found themſelves ſurrounded 
* ſuperior body of che Aae by whom oy 
were W W a 


Tu 8 of this a a IAN 
uf Berwick: by ſtorm ; but as the caſtle held out 
£ill Edward returned from France, and on the iſt of 
January 1356 he haſtened down to Ber wick with 
a great army, which obliged the Scots to capitu- 
late; but they were ſuffered to march off with the 
ſaleiy of niet limbs, and all their effects. | 


Anno. 1355: BERWICK SIEGE. 


| Trwouvcn we have given a hint of this ſiege a- 
bove, yet our readers will expect a more diſtinct 
account of it, which they ſhall be favoured with 
from e elles, 1251 | 

"Tas . being F Ir Stuart che 8 
_- of Angus, they reſolved, by the favour of 
night, to make an attempt upon the town of Ber- 
wick. Their deſign was to ſurpriſe it by an eſca- 
lade; but they met with ſo warm a reception, that 
Sir Ts Vaurx, Sir Andrew Scot of Balwirie, 
Sir John Gordon, Sir William Sinclair, Sir Tho- 
mas Preſton, and Sir Alexander Mubray, were 
killed in the attack, which however proved ſucceſſ- 
ful. The place was * by * with the 1. 


7 
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of Sir Aldnander Ogle, the governor, Sir Edward 
Gray, and Sir Thomas Piercy, brother to the lord 
of that name. It is- to the honour of the Scots 
chat none of the garriſon were put to che 0 "ory 
but thoſe who reſiſted. W 


a 


Tur 8 eden was of no great pliportnce to 
the Scots, as the caſtle ſtill held out; and Edward, 
hearing in France of the loſs of the town, hurried 
back to London, Fordun gives us a more particu. 
lar account of this exploit. He tells us that it had 
been planned by Stewart earl of Angus in concert 
with the earl of March: that the former having 
got together fome ſhipping, landed his men and 

their ladders near the town; and that mounting 
the walls, they bore down all een, while the 
townfmen abandoned to the aſſailants all their rich 
effects and moveables; and that Ogle' s ſon was kill. 


ed i in a the attack. | 


WulIsr che Scots were a the calle of 

Berwick, Edward, ſtaying only three days at Lon- 
don, here his e was ſitting, marched 
northwards to raiſe the ſiege. It was the 23d of 
December 1335 befors he reached Durham, where 
he appointed all his military tenants to attend him 
on the 1ſt of January 1356, in order (as he ex- 
preſſed it in his writs) to depreſs the malice of the 
Scots, who were ready to invade England with a 
great army. He was attended by the famous Sir 
Walter Manny, one of the beſt of his generals, a 
large body of miners brought from the foreſt of 

Dean, and a well provided fleet. He arrived be; 


e to 
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fore Berwick on the 54h January, and entered the .- 
caltle without oppoſition. Being maſter at ſea, te 
Scots, who held the town, offered to capitulate: 
Here hiſtorians differ, but agree as to the event. 
The relation of Fordun, as it is the moſt authentic, 
ſo it is the moſt Probable. He ſays, that the Scotch 
garriſon being unprovided with the means of ſub- 
ſiſtence, having no proſpect of relief, (as their main 
body had returned home), and knowing that their 
leading men were at variance among themſelves, 
agreed to a capitulation, by which they were fuf- 
fered to march off with the ſafety of their lives, 
limbs, and all their effects. Fordun's relation is 

not materially contradicted by the Engliſh authors; 
and the Scotck tell us, that their countrymen ſet 
fire to the town, and abandoned its. 


Anno 1382. PENRITH. 


THOUGH a truce continued between the two — 
kingdoms, and the government of England con- 
demned the proceedings of the borderers, and 5 
ſtrictly enjoined them to obſerve the truce, yet 
theſe orders were ſo ill obeyed, that the earl of 
Douglas was under a kind of neceſſity to make re- 
priſals. He made an irruption at the head of his 
army into Northumberland and Cumberland, where 8 
towns and villages were burnt down; the country 
was plundered, and no leſs than 40, ooo head of 
cattle ſent into Scotland. Theſe ravages were car. 
ried on with ſuch rapidity, that Douglas found 
means to ſurpriſe the town of Penrith during its 
fair; one of the moſt frequented in the north of 
England. All the merchandise and effects eder - 
La 
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ed ta ſale bier We prey op the Sebts. Nan 


of che traders and country people were killed, but 
more wee carried into captivity. «Lord Talbot, 
Who was probably one of the lords marchers, and 
a conſiderable ſufferer by this irruption, paſſed over 
the Solway frith to Scotland, where he deſtroyed 
all the adjacent country with fire and fword. In 

the mean time the Scots had returned into their 


own country by the way of Carliſle, which they 


had not adventured to attack; and they placed an 
ambuſh at a moſt convenient pas by which they 
knew Talbot- muſt march. The ſtratagem ſucceeds 
ed; a number of his men were killed; 240 were 


made priſoners; and all the booty made by the En. 
gliſh; many of whom n eee in their £m 


eipitate flight, was recovered. 
Anno 1388. 1 July 7 21. OTTER BURN. 


A raven between Scotland ad England, from 


June 1386 ts May 1387, being no ſooner expired, 
than che'wat broke out withfreth fury. The earls 


of Fife and Douglas ravaged Northumberland and 


Weſtmorland; and the new created earl of Nithf- 


_ dale deſtroyed a party of 3660. Bae Ates 68 


and OE 599 ere 


7 


Lon Douglas ande carl of Fife Wang me- 


Aeg invaded Ireland, defeated the Iriſh militia: 
ab Dundalk, ſent home fifteen /ſhips loaded with. 
the ſpoils of Carlingford, which they plundered, : 


then failing to the iſle of Man, at that time belong + 
ing to the Montague family, the profeſſed enemies, 
do the Scots, and having laid it waſte, they returns 


i 
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« with their ſpoils to Scotland, and landed neart 
Lochrian. Theſe fucceſſes encouraged kin g Ro- 
bert to make higher attempts. - He called his par- 


Hament together at Aberdeen, where a double in- 


vaſion of England was reſolved on. Two armies- | 
were raiſed; each conſiſting of 15, 00 men; the 
oue commanded by the earls of Fife; Momeith, | 
Douglas lord of Galway, and Alexander Lindſay; 
the other by the earls of Douglas, March, Craws _ 
ford, and Murray. Both armies rendezvouſed at 
Jedburgh, where they parted.. That under the 
earl of Fife entered by the weſt marches into Cum 
berland, and that under Douglas and March fell 


directly into Nerthumberland, which was laid Waſteß, 


and both armies, according to concert, joined witk- 
in ten miles of Newcaſtle: All the north of Eng- 
land was thrown into the moſt dre adful conſterna. 
tion by this invaſion. Newcaſtle was dẽfended » i 
the earl of Northumberland, whoſe age and infir- 
mities difabled: him from taking the field; but is 
place was more than ſupplied by his fons Ralph and 
Henry; the latter being well known by the name 
of Hotſpur, which he obtained from his fiery dif.. 
poſition. The town was garriſoned by the flower 


at Englith- nobility and:gentry , as well as the 


inhabitants of the adjacent counties, who had fled: 
thither-for refuge. Douglas, to diſtinguiſh himſelf, 
had "felefed' 2000 foot. and 300 horfe out of the 
two armies, and eneamped on the north fide of 
the town, wich a view {as the Scots ſay) to ſtorm 
it next day. In the mean time he received a chal- 
lenge from the hotſpur Piercy to fight him hand to- 


hand with ſharp ground ſpears in view of bolk a. 
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mies. Douglas accepted the challenge. The com- 
batants met. Piercy was unhorſed in, the firit en. 
counter, and, forced to take refuge within the gate 

of the town, from whence Douglas brought off his 

. ance, But he and his men were foiled in- their 
5 attempt to. ſtorm the town, for the beſieged were 
=_ far more numerous than the aſſailants, therefore in 
= : *' the night he decamped. Piercy breathing revenge, 
'2 ' purſued and oyertook them at Otterburn. Ac- 
_ cording to the continuator of Fordun, the princi- 
pal diviſion of the Scots army under the earl of 
Fife had taken a different rout from that under 
Douglas, who, with the earls of March. and Mur. 
ray, were unarmed, and preparing to fit down to 
= - ſupper, when they had intelligence of the approach 
=: of the enemy. The. Scotch. army in. an inſtant: was 
under arms; but-ſuth was their confuſion, that the 
earl. of Douglas in his hurry. forgot his cuirafs, 
Both leaders encouraged their men by the moſt a, 
nimating ſpeeches, and both parties waited for the 


7; xiſing of the moon, which happened that night to 
L de unuſually bright. The battle being joined up» 
'Y du the moon's appearance, the Scots at firſt gave 
3 way ; but being rallied by Douglas, who fought 
= with a battle ax, and. reinforced by Patrick, He. 
Z pP burn, his ſn and attendants, the. Englith were Wl 
E ._ routed, though greatly ſuperior. in numbers; bu of 
| the brave earl of D-uglas being mortally wounds Eir 
f ed, was carried to his tent, where he expired in mi 
=—_— - the morning. His. precaution. was ſuch, that his E 
38h misfortune was concealed from his men, who, fre 
A _ _  -ahinking themſelves invincible under his command, I a 
bY eh orally routed. the Rs of whom 1200 — c 
4 ©. 
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killed on the Hack, and 100 pues of diftindtion, 
(among whom were the two Piercies) were made 


priſoners by Keith, then marſhal of Scotland. The 


chief of the other Engliſh were Robert Ogle, Tho. 
mas Halberk, John Lilburn, William Wandclutie, 


Robert Heron, the baron. of Hilton, John Colvil, 


and Patrick Lovel, knights, whoſe ranſoms brought 
large ſums of money into Scotland. N 


San un this We bag ai 83 which 


| 4s univerſally allowed to have been. the beſt fought 
of any in that age; and it is commonly believed, : 


that the celebrated. poem of Cheviot. Chace (ſup- 
poſed to be compoſed by one Barry, and publiſhed 


by Bowmaker, the continuator of Fordun ) is found- 


ed upon it. As a further confirmation of this, I 


had the honour lately to be in company with an 
Engliſh phyſician, who has been upon the ſpot 


where the battle was fought, and. told mie that the 
people of the neighbourhood mention it with the 
moſt poſitive aſſurance; and the tradition has been 


handed down from fuher to ſon, that the above 


battle is that N Cheviot Chace by the 8 


Anno 1341. NISBET MOOR. 8 
Tur earl of March be ing diſguſted at the W 


of the Scotch court, went off in a pet to Henry 


king of England, and by his. affiſtance did much 
miſchief. to his native country. He with his ſon 


_ Gavin Dunbar had. received: an additional penſion 
from Henry, on condition of their. keeping on foot 


⁊ certain number of light troops to act againſt, the 


Scots upon the borders. Theſe proved extremely | 


As Tonv or n 


1 1 ER. Word. enen Hon 

1 2 art $3 l 7 
1 95 Tur earl of Douglas took the fie ld a ge men; 
1 and by dividing his men into fmall parties, he re. 
13 preſſed their depredations. Thomas H aly burton 
1 »f Dirleton even made inroads inte England, as far 


4 { „ beſitles atis my defenceleſs „ N Nr 30" hops 


_ MM as Bamborough, whence he carried back, a large 
= iy | bodty. This encouraged Patrick Hepburn. younger 
= of Hales to try his fortune in the ſame manner, 


youths, raiſed iu Louthain and the Merſe. 
burn penetrated farther ian Halyburton <br 


xy to the advice of his officers ; for tlie Sarl of 
4 March had leifare to raiſe a body of men, with 
3 I J | whom he intercepted their return at a. place called 
| -  Wiſher Moor, or, as the Englth call it, weſtern 
Niſbet, They pretend, (but perhaps erroneouſly) 
_ chat the ear] of Northumberland and his fen hot. 

ppur commanded in tat army. It is certain that 
= a2 moſt bloody encormter enſued; in Which the 


Engliſh were on the point of a 
they were reinforced by a freſh. body: of men un. 


11 > T2 © 
"Þ * ; der your g Dunbar, who turned the fortune of the 
y 3 day, afid che Scots were defeated. 


of other brave men, and fearcely a Scotfman eſcas 
I Ped "(without a wouttd; Sir John © Halyburton, 
| and his brother Sir Thomas, Sir Robert Lauder of 


mn ether gentle, nen 
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fe 158 and Totievnics carried ff vat hb 


ain which te was feconded by a- band of . 


into England, where he remained too Jong contra 


total rout, when 


"Their leader 
HaYyburton-was killed in tbe field; with a number 


Roſs, Sir John antl Sir Wien, Codkbiirn, ifs 
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ike flowen, of- the Louthain youths FEY cut. off: 
The two 'Halyburtong were permitted to return 


home ; but they died foon after of dyſenteries. 5, 


Anno 14. HO MEL DON HILL. 


W obſerved above what a dreadful defeat 45 | 
Scots received at Nitbet Moor. The earl of Dou- 


glas was then governor of the caſtles of Edinburgh 
and Dunbar, and he applied to the duke of Albany 


| to aſſiſt him in revenging this loſs. The duke ac- 


cordingly furniſhed him with a body of men, by 
the Englith accounts, amounting to 20,00, Buch- 
annan ſays, o, doo, the continuator of Fordun ad- 


mits of 13, 00. The duke of Albany, to expreſs. 


his zeal for the common cauſe,” ſent his fon Murdoch 
to ſerve under the ear], as did the earls of Murray, 
Angus, Orkney, and many others of the chief no- 
bility, and eighty knights. - This army broke into 


Northumberland and Cumberland, and carried its | 


ravages to the gates of Ne weaſtle, before the En- 
gli could aſſemble a body of troops to oppoſe. 
them, This expedition was very ill conducted by 
tie Scots; for they ſuffered the Englih generals 
to cut off their retreat, by getting between them 
and their own country. Both armies met at Ho- 
meldon hill, near-W ooler; and both drew up mm 
order of battle. The Scots upon the brow of the 
hill, by which they were expoſed to the Engliſh. 
archers,” and the latter on the plain ground. Pier“ 


ey was for ruthing upon the Scotch Word in hand; 


but the earl of March laying hold of his bridle} 
ſtopped him, and adviſed him to 6bferve the Ala: 


uuntagebus ſiuuation of their enemies, and what z 


_— 


. 
7% ” 
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e prefecten ith Hingis: long Bowe! 
© © The battle accordingly began by a moſt dreadful 


_ diſcharge of arrows, which killed great numbers 


of the Scots, who remained drawn upon the hill, 


The continuator of Fordun, who feems to have 


been preſent in the battle, acquaints us with a moſt 
extraordinary fact which reflects the higheſt honour 
on Scotch knighthood. He ſays chat Sir Je ohn 


| Swinton called ont aloud to his fellow ſoldiers, not 


to ſtand the inactive marks of the Engliſh archers, 
hut to ruſh down with him upon the enemy. His 
words were heard by his capital foe Adam Gordon, 
with whom he and his train never met but they 
fought : Gordon, however, on this occaſion, threw 

_ himſelf on his knee before Swinton, aſked his for. 


giveneſs, and begged the honour - of knighthood 


from the moſt accompliſhed knight of Britain. This 
being granted, the two rivals embracing each other, 
and ruſhing down the hill, with no more than an 
hundred followers, they broke the Engliſh ranks 
with amazing ſlaughter. But being ſurrounded 
and unſeconded, they and every one of their gak 
lant band were. cut in pieces. It is more. than 
probable had all the Scots on the hill. ſeconded the 
brave efforts of theſe gallant chieftains, they would 
bave obtained Aa ee XiQory. Kh 


— 


3 5 was not the caſe, for Bet the dreadful 
laughter made by the Engliſh, archers, the Scots 
could make but a very feeble reſiſtance. The earl 


THE of Donglas loſt an eye, and was made priſoner, 


_ together with Murdoch, the duke of Albany's eldeſt 
; La, allo che earls of Murray, Angus and Orkney 


— 


arl 


leſt 
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the Jords Montgomery, - Erſkine, Grahatins; eighty 


knights, and ſuch a number of Eſquires and com- 
mon men, as amounted i in the whole, if we believe 
Engliſh hiſtories, to 10,000 men. The names of 
the chief gentlemen, who were killed with Swin- 
ton and Gordon, ought to be religiouſly obſerved, 
Theſe were Sir John Livingſton, Sir Alexander 
Ramſay, Sir Walter Sinclar, Roger Gordon, and 
Walter Scot. The loſs of the Engliſh was too 
inconſiderable to be mentioned. They continued 
the purſuit, and many 1 the Scots periſhed i in the 
Tyne. 55 


Anne 1406. TUTTON TARWIGH. 


Tuis battle was fought at Tuiton Tarwigh in 
the ſouth welt part of Sutherland; where it marches 
with Roſs. Angus Macky of Strathnaver had 


married the filter of Macleod of the Lewis, by 
whom he had two ſons, Angus Dow and Rory 
Gald. Angus Macky dying, leaves the management 
of his eſtate and care of his children to his brother 
Heucheon Dow-Macky. Macleod of the Lewis 
being informed that his ſiſter, widow Macky, was 


maltreated by Heucheon-Dow at Strathnaver, ſets 
© out on a journey there to viſit her, attended with 


the moſt valiant men of his country, On his arri. 
val at Strathnaver he finds the account of his ſi- 
ſter's ill uſage too true; upon which he returned 


home in bad humour ; and on his way he plunder. 


ed Strathnaver, and great part of Brea-chat, on 


the heights of Sutherland. Robert earl of Suther- 
land, Gs informed of this, ſent Alexander Maur- 


Fay of __— with a body of forces to aſſiſt Heu- 


*, 


n 
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— 
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cheon- Dow, to furpriſe Macleod ad recover the 
booty. Tbey overtake bim at Tutton T ar wigh, 
ne and his party were mirching to the weit ſea, 
Where Murray and Dow fell upon him with great 
courage: The fight was long and furious, rather 
deſperate than reſolme. In the end, however, 
Nacleod and his meir were cut in pieces, and the 
booty recovered. This conflict ga ve name to the 
- Placewhere it happened; fer in he Gaelic language, 
Tutton Tarwigh ſignifies a plentitul fall or ee 
ter, and chis ee . 11 


— 


Anno 1210. Joly 24. HARLAW. 


- Henry now prepared to ſtrike the great blow, 


ſb he had fo long intended againſt rn 


The regent had given the eſtate of Roſs to Alex. 


ander Leſlie who was married to His own daugh- 


ter, to the prejudice of Donald lord of the illes, 
This Donald and his 


who was. the neareſt heir. 


brother John togk refuge at the court of England, 


where Henry received them with open arms, and 


made uſe of the pretext of doing / juſtice to them, 
to excuſe himſelf from accepting of the late truce, 
Donald received Henry's inſtructions and aſſiſtance, 
Teturned to his own dominions in the iſles, where 
he raiſed, an army, and paſſi ing over to Roſsſhire, 
-he violently ſeized the eſtate in diſpute. His per- 


ſon and claim being agreeable to the tenants of 
the eſtate, he ſoon found himſelf at the head of 


Highlanders and Iſlanders, and leaving Roſzſhire, 


he marched. into the fertile province of Murray, 


from thence to Strathbogie and Garioch, which he 
laid under e and e to APY hi 
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troops with the plunder of! mated. at chat time 


a 7 of de wh un 


Tux regent l his nephew Alexander 
Stewart earl of Marr to command the army, He 


was a very brave intrepid general, and having re- 


ceived his commiſſion, he raiſed an army of nobi- 


lity and gentry, lying between the rivers Spey 


and Tay, many of whoſe deſcendents to this day 
Hold the ſame eſtates. He came up with Donald 
at Harlaw, ' within ten miles of Aberdeen, where 


a long dubious and bloody battle was , fought, f© 


Jong, that nothing but night could put an end to 
it; ſo dubious, that it is hard to ſay who loſt or 


win the day; and fo bloody, not to mention the 
doſs ſuſtained by the Iſlanders, almoſt the whole 
gentry ef Angus, Merns, Marr, Buchan, and Ga- 


rich, were cut off, and Leſlie, the baron of Bal- 
whain, was killed, with ſix of his ſeven fons. Nine 


hundred of the Ulanders were cut off. 


Tux remains of the royal army lay all night un- 


der arms; but Donald, finding himfelf in the 
midſt of an enemy's country, where he could raiſe 
no recruits - next day, being the 25th of July, 
began to e x an the ſhattered ſtate of Marr's _ 
army prevented his being purſued, as the forces 


which he expected from the fouth and welt were 


not yet arrived. We are told, that-the duke of 
Albany found means to invade Donald's dominions | 
in the Ifles, with a fmall ſquadron of ſhips, at the 
lame time reduced his caſtles of Dingwall ; and 
__ 1 * himſelf but * — 
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N Wis king of England; made his peace next yes 1 
with the regent, who had three armies on foot a. Wl M 
gainſt him, and Donald ſwore egen to the ſec 


crown 22 a ͤ . 17” bre 
* c the 

| ' Anno 1426. LOIN-HARPISDELL... the 
= Tuts year Angus Dow. Mackie, with his ſon te 
Neil, enter Caithneſs with a hoſtile army, and plun- | 
der it. The inhabitants of Caithneſs haſtily a. _ 
ſemble their forces, and gave battle to Mackie at 
Harpiſdell, where s was great ſlaughter on both 8555 
-ſides- King James afterwards came to Inverneſs, Ba 
With a deſign to proſecute and. puniſh Mackie for I inf 
that and other ſuch like enormities. Angus, upon bro 
hearing that the king was come to Inverneſs, came PP 
to him, and humbly: ſubmitted himſelf to his mer- del] 
cy, and gave his ſon Neil as an hoſtage for his obe. Tay, 
. dience and good behaviour for the future: which WW ©” 
ſubmiſſion the king accepted, and ſent Neil priſo- the 
ner to the Baſs, who from thence was afterwaris lie 
called Neil Waſſie Mackie. * 
17 ; ive 

„ Anno 1427+ DRUM-NE- COUB. aſks 
Ar this time Thomas Mackie (otherwiſe called be i 

| Macneil) poſſeſſor of the lands of Cragh-Spanze- Wi fons 
dell, and Polroſſie in Sutherland, had conceived Ear 
ſome diſpleaſure at the laird of -Freeſh-weik, called aller 
Mluat, whom Macneil eagerly purſued and killed with 
near the town of Taine in Roſs, within the cha-. ** ' 
pel of Duffus, and alſo burnt the chapel itſelf, to Bene 
which Muat had ' retired as a ſanctuary. The and 
king hearing of this baſe action, iſſues a EEE agal 


tion „ declaring Mackie a + rebel, and Promiing = 


Ts | ü 
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kind to any that would apprehend him. Angus 
Murray obſerving the king's proclamation, held a 
ſecret conference with Morgan and Neil Mackie, 
brothers to Thomas. Angus, in order to obtain 
their aſſiſtance in ſeizing their brother, offered 
them his own two daughters in marriage, and alſo 
promiſed to aſſiſt them to. obtain the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of Strathnaver, to which they laid claim; 
6! af and he thought they might eaſily obtain the ſame 
with very little oppoſition. Since Neil Waſſie- 


bob Mackie, ſon of Angus Dow, was a priſoner in the 
ack Baſs, and Angus himſelf, by reaſon of old age and 
* infirmity, - was unable to reſiſt them, the two" 
upon brothers agreed to his terms, and immediately 

came apprehended their brother Thomas at Spanze- 

mer dell in Sutherland, and delivered him to Mur- 


obe. ray, who preſented him to the king, by whoſe e 
hich WI command he” was put to death at Inverneſs, and 
the lands which he poſſeſſed were given to Mac- 
kie for this ſervice, which lands his ſucceſſors {till 
poſſeſs. Angus, in performance of his promiſe, 
IB gives his two daughters to Neil and Morgan, and” 
als leave of Robert earl of Angus, that he might 
called de allowed ta raiſe men in Sutherland to aſſiſt his: 
WET fons-in-Jaw in getting poſſeſſion of Strathnaver.. 
* Earl Robert grants his requeſt. Upon which he 
called if aſembled a great body of reſolute fellows, along. 
wine with whom he marches, attended with the brothers 
> cha- te invade Strathnaver. Mackie getting intelli- 
, to gence of their approach,” convened his countrymen, / 
The and becauſe he was unable in perſon to make head 
ama MW 2gainſt his enemies, he gives. the command of his. 


ic his oops to his baſtard ſon Aberiſh. The two are 
5 | | 5 N 2 e | 
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Tong at Mackie's houſe, There enſued a tharp, 
Cruel, and bloody battle, maintained on both ſides 
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mies met at Drum · ne- coub, two miles from 


with the greateſt courage, intrepidity and flaugh. 
ter, fo that in the end few remained alive of ei- 


ther party. Neil and Morgan, with Angus their 


father-in-law, were killed on the ſpot. John Abe. 


Tiſh, having loſt all his men, was left for dead on 


the field, but afterwards recovered of his n. 
yet he was mutilated all his life. „ 


ebe Dos, Mace, WE brought tc to vie w the 
field of battle, and ſearching for the dead bodies 
of his cauſins Neil and Morgan, was there killed 


' with an arrow by a Sutherland man lurking in a 


buth hard by, after all his party was ſlain. John 
Averiſh. was. afterwards fo hotly purſued by the 


_ earl of Sutherland, that he was obliged, for the, 


pits * his lfe, to _ to. the Illes. 


Tire Scots e in | deferibing this "bij 
miſtake the place, perſons, and facts, and quite change 
the Whole ſtate of the hiſtory. But ſuch as we 


found it we have given it to our readers, from 


rhe hiſtory of the feuds and conflicts among the 
clans, in a manuſcript wrote during the reign of 
James the VI. and printed at Glaſgow in the 1764. 


| From which we have alſo culled out ſeveral o- 


thers; and as the language was old; we uſed the 
en to alter ſome fe words and pliraſes, ſtill 


15 . the ſenſe of the authors 


, 


3 


Anno 1435. Sept. 10. PEPPERDEN. 


1 KING James, in order to cement, if poſſible, the 
alliance more cloſely that ſubſiſted between the 
two kingdoms, gave his daughter at twelve years 


of age to the Dauphin at fourteen. Upon which 


the Engliſh finding themſelves diſappointed, firſt 


in their ſuit to king James, for Henry propoſed. 

to marry the princeſs, and afterwards in their de- 
ſign of intercepting her at ſea,. reſolved to invade: 
his territories 25 land. 4 | 

W TH this view the oath of Northumberland, 

at the head of 4000 men, began to commit hoſti- 
lities, but was ſoon ſtopped in his career by Wil- 

lian Douglas earl of Angus, who commanded an 


equal number, Both armies met at a place called 


Pepperden, where a deſperate. battle was fought, - 
Victory at laſt: declared for the Scots; the parti-- 
culars of the battle are ' variouſly related The- 
common accounts make the Scots to have loſt 200 
gentlemen and common ſoldiers, and among o- 
thers Alexander Elphinſton, a knight of great va- 


Jour, and head of that family. The ſame hiſto- 
'Tians ſay, that the Engliſh loſt 1500, of whom 40 


were knights. Sir Henry. Clydſdale, Sir John 


Ogle, Sir Richard Piercy, were made priſoners, 
with 400 others. Bower ſays, that 1500 Englith: 
were taken priſoners, and not above 40 killed on 


both ſides; but it is allowed on * n chat IR: 


1 were { TIctorious, * 8 
* 3 
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| Anno 1437. RU@IG HANSET: 


NIL Waſſie, Mackie, after being releaſed "IN 
* confinement in the Baſs, entered-Caithneſs in 


a hoſtile manner, pillaging and deſtroying. tho | 


country. At laſt he engaged with ſome of the in. 
habitants, at a place called Sanſet, where a furious 
battle was fought with prodigious {laughter on both 
_ tides; Neil, however, gained a complete victory, 


and died ſoon after. 


The place where this battle 


was fought was called Ruoig Hauſer, that: is, the 


A at ſet. 


* 


Anno 1438. BLAIR b TANNIE. 2 


ABOUT this time a difference aroſe between the 


The Keiths diſtruſting 


Keiths and ſome of the inhabitants of Caithneſs. 
their own forces, ſent to 


Angus Mackie of Strathnaver, the ſon of Neil 
Walkie, intreating him to come to their aſſiſtance, 


to which he readily agreed. 


Thus Angus accom- 


panied with John Moir Mackean reawighie march: 


ed into Caithneſs with a body of forces, a; 


and attack- 


ed the people of that county, Who haſtily aſſem- 


bled their troops and fell upon their enemies, at 
2 place called Mair Tannie. Th 
and furious; both ſides loſt many brave men; but 


The action was long 


the Keiths at laſt obtained a complete victory, chiek- 
ly by. means of-the brave. John Moir, who acquired 
great glory among his countrymen for his valour 
and glorious. achievements. in this battle. The 


People of Caithneſs loſt two valiant chieftains, with 
many private men. Angus Mackie was afterwards 
hurat in the church of Tarbot, by one named 
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burgh. caſtle, where, they murdered him and his Þ 


cellor, their eſtates. were confiſcated, and the exes 


Douglas. 


Douglas. 
the great damages he had ſuſtained, that he as: 
his friends the earl of Crawford and Alexander 


»Qgilie-0 of * to. lay, walte, the, . . 


bol, whom he had often haraſſed with. incurſions 


d ne l * | 1 | £ 


a 1444. ABERBROTHWICK. 


| AFTER: the cruel | murder of king. James the 5 
and during the nonage of his ſon James II. evi. 


diſturbances and civil broils happened in Scotland, 


occaſioned by the natural rancour and unbounded 1 
ambition of the great lords and gentlemen; 5 
ticularly the young lord Douglas, ſet all parties 3 1 5 
at defiance, and acted like a ſovereign prince. The: ; 1 4 
chancellor found it vain to proceed apainſt him by 1 
open force, he therefore got him decoyed to Edin- BE 


brother. Upon which his eſtate and honours de- 
volved upon James earl of Aberdeen, who had 
married Beatrix, daughter of. Archibald duke of AL, 
bany, regent of Scotland. By an act. of parliament 
made in the 1443, all the lands and goods which 
belonged to the late king were to be poſſeſſed by 
his ſon to the time of his lawful age. This act 
was levelled. againſt the. late governor and chan, 


cution of the ſentence. committed to John For- 
reſter of Corſterphin, and the other adherents of 
This ſentence threw. the nation into a 
flame, and both parties committed depredations 
on the other. Kennedy, biſhap : of St Andrews, 
took part with the governor: and chancellor. nn 
That nobleman was ſo exaſperated 
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than he was venerable for his virtue and fanctity, 


arid had from a. principle of conſcience oppoſed: 
the earl of Douglas. Being conſcious he had done 
nothing illegal, he firſt admoniſhed the earl of 
Crawford and his coadjutor from ravaging his 
lands; but finding his admonitions ineffectual, by 


wo the 1516 n an mmm 

Tuar 6 add as W iabis! in by 
north as Douglas was. in the'fouth; 
tine Monks of Aberbrothwick, who were poſſeſſed 
of great property, had choſen the eldeit/ſon of A- 


lexander Lindſay to be their judge or bailiff of 


their temporalities, as they themſelves,. by. their: 


profeſſion, could not fit in civil or. criminal courts. 
Lindſay proved ſo chargeable, by the great num. 
ber of his attendants, and his high manner of living; 


to the Monks, that chapter removed him from his 
poſt, and ſubſtitute in his place Alexander Ogilvie 


of Innerquharity, guardian to his nephew John 
Ogilvie of Airly, who had an hereditary claim up- 


on the bailiwick. This, notwithſtanding their for. 


mer intimacy, created an irreconcileable hatred be. 
tween the two families. Each competitor ſtrength- 


ened himſelf, by calling in the aid of his friends; 
and the Lord Gordon taking part with the Ogilvies, 
to whom he was then paying a viſit; both parties 
muſtered their forces in the neighbourhood of Aber - 
Prothwick. The earl of Crawford, who was then 


* ny JOY n to Aberbrothwick 
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bot the biſhop. of St Andrews, whom he confidered 
as the chief ſupport of the miniſters. This pre- 
late was not more conſiderable for his high birth 
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and "ling: himſelf between the two-armies, he de- 
manded to ſpeak: with Ogilvie; but! before his res 
queſt could be granted, he was killed by a com 


mon ſoldier, who was ignorant of his quality. His. | 
death exaſperated his friends, who immediately 


ruſhed on their enemies, and a bleody conflict en- 
ſays, that is, the earl of Crawford's party. Of the 


Ogilvies were Killed Sir John Oliphant of Aberda-. 
gy, John F orbes of Pitſligo, Alexander Barclay of 
Garth, Robert Maxwell of Teling, Duncan Camp- 


bell of Campbelfeather, William Gordon. of Bur- 


rowfield, and others. With theſe gentlemen, a- 
bout 500 of their followers are ſaid to have fallen; 


but ſome accounts diminiſh that number. Inner- 
qnharity, in flying was taken prifoner, and carried 
to the earl of Crawford”s houſe at Finhaven, where 


he died of his wounds; but lord Gordon (or as o- 


thers call him the cart of Handy) 8 7 by 7 
ſviftneſs or his es | 


& 


| ent dend "(REF oh have let looſe the fury of ci⸗ | 
vil difcord all over the kingdom. No regard was paid 


to magiſtracy, and no reſpe& had to any conſide- 
ration but to the clergy. The moſt numerous, 
fierceſt, and beſt allied families wreaked its ven- 
geance on its foes, either by force or treachery ;: 


and the enmity that actuated the parties drowned: 


in them every ſentiment” of honour and every feels. 
ing of ee 135 „„ 
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Anno 164 s ARK. + 47 


cuaxLEs of France having no match for young. 
James in. ls. own. dominions, recommended to his 
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5 „„ As TrORT oP rhe” 2 
+ ml ambaſſadors Mary , the danghter of Arnold duke Pan 
3 4 . of Guelders, by Catharine dutcheſs of Cleves, * 
AAaughter to John duke of Burgundy. This, with Ma 
the renewal of the peace with France, and the com- lane 
sf . Pliment paid to that king in chuſing a wife for by! 
1 James, exaſperated the couft of England, which, 
—_—— though ſplit into factions at home, and overwhelm. milk 
_—_ ed by misfortunes abroad, reſolved upon beginning lace 
; 1 hoſtilities with Scotland, whoſe hiſtorians ſay, that left 
: f ? ped, the truce between the two nations was not then for F 
5 | expired. The war, however, ſoon commenced, Fang 
/ upon. the renewal of the league between Scotland i reſe 
E : and France. The earls of Northumberland und he 
11 | Saliſbury levied- forces, with which they made in- batt. 
2 4 + , roads. into Scotland, burning the towns of Dum- ed f 
WF fries and Dunbar. Whilſt Sir John Douglas of rece 
: Balveny made repriſals, by plundering the country arch 
of Cumberland, and burning Alnwick, Upon re- ped, 
turn of the Engliſh army to their own country, ad- 5 
ditional levies were made, and a freſh invaſion of feat 
Scotland was reſolved on under the earl of North- they 
- umberland, who had under him a lieutenant called RY! 
Magnus, with the red mane or beard. He de- pc 
diviſ 


manded no other Tecompence for. his rie but 3 
the poſſeſſion of all the lands he ſhould conquer in fixec 


Scotland. The Scots, in the mean time, had raiſed Scot 
an army, commanded by George Douglas.ear] of othe 
the 1 


Ormond, and under him by Wallace of Craigie, 
with the lords Maxwell and Johnſton, The En- che 
gliſh OG, paſſed the Solway frith, ravaged all I in 
that part of the country which belonged to the ing 


Scots; but hearing that the earl of Ormond's ar- Suar 
my was approaching, they called in their ſcattered WW Piece 


” +» 


s* 


ned 


e 


parties, and pitched their camp 3 the banks of the - 


river Sark. Their vanguard was commanded by 
Magnus, their center by the earl of Northumber- 
land, and the rear, which was.compeſed of Welſh, 


by Sir John Pennington, an officer of courage and 


experience. The Scots alſo drew up in three di- 


viſions ; their right-wing was commanded by Wal. 
lace, their center by the earl of Ormond, and their 


left wing by the lords Maxwell and Johnſton: Be- 
fore the battle joined, the earl of Ormond ha- 
rangued his men, and inſpired them with very high 
reſentment at the treachery of the Engliſh, who, 


he ſaid, had broken the truce. The ſignal for 
battle being given, the Scots undeg Wallace ruſh- 
ed forward upon their enemies, but, as uſual, were 
received by fo terrible a diſcharge from the Engliſh 


archers, that their impetuoſity muſt have been ſtop- 
ped, had not their brave leader Wallace put them 
in mind that their forefathers had always been de- 


feated in diſtant fights by the Engliſh, and that | 


they. ought to truſt to their ſwords and tpears; 


co:mmanding them at the ſame time to follow his 


example. They obeyed, and broke in upon the 


diviſion headed by Magnus with ſuch fury, as ſoon 


fixed the fortune of the day on the ſide of the 
Scots, their valour being ſuitably ſeconded by their 
other two diviſions. The ſlaughter (which was 


the more conſiderable, as both parties fought with : 
the utmoſt.animoſity,) fell chiefly upon the diviſion 


commanded by Magnus, who was killed performs 


ing the part of a brave officer; and all his body 


guard, conſiſting of © mg faldiers,. were cut * 


Pieces. 


| 
. Ye me Oper et M PETR. 
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* | ins TOR 08-THE 4 
| : : 1 ; 5 Tur dan ben became general; Sir Jedi Pen- 5 
1 nington's diviſion, with that under the earl of 2g: 


Northumberland, was like wiſe routed ; and the Do 
Whole Engliſh army, truck by che loſs of their I of! 
champion, fled towards the Sol way, where the ri. bar 
ver being ſwelled by the tide, numbers of them Jar 
were drowned. The loſs of the Engliſh in flain out 
amounted. to at leaſt 3000 men. Among the pri. ae 


IJoners were Sir John Pennington, Sir Robert Har. he 

rington, and the earl of Northuniberland's eldeſt this 

lun the Lord Piercy, who loſt his own liberty in and 
1 Forwarding his father's eſcape. Of the Scots about MW join 

© Goo were killed, but none of note excepting the Irv 
n brave Wallace, who died three months after of the fam 
wounds he had received in the battle of Sark. The Wl was 

3 3 - booty that was made on this occaſion i is ſaid to have of tl 
=]: been greater than any that had fallen to the Scots of“ 
3 } 1 * the battle of Bannockburn. MES SEPT of the 
—_—_ ,. -- cers 
=. Anno 1452. May 18. BRECHIN. N. 
I Dunine the beginning of the reign of James IT, _ 

| l dad and connexions of Douglas ſeemed to ſet rea 

theroyal power atdefiance; This ſo enraged James, disco 
tat be invited Douglas under a ſafe conduct to i #92 

if - Stirling, when, upon the earl's complying with his of 0 

'-- -  Tequifſition, he (tabbed him with his own hand, wor 
which fo enraged the party, that they beſieged the 2 

Ting in the caſtle of Stirling. Upon which James TORY 

V» rote circular letters to all the loyal party in the poke 
kingdom, and particularly to the earl of Huntly, WW wy 


* "The king was not miſtaken 1 in the wigh nn * 5 
. dad of this nobleman. en, e ee Pak. 
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Wals IN SCOTLAND. - us 


Tas. PL FAY which the poblic had conceived 
| againſt the. king, for the violation of his conduct to | 
Douglas, began now to fubſide, and the behaviour. 
of his enemies, in ſome meaſure, juſtified what hal 
happened, or at leaſt made the people ſuſpect that 
ames would not have proceeded as he did with- - 


out the higheſt- provocation. The forces he had 724 1 a 
ori. ll afembled being unequal as yet to act Een 1 
lar. he reſolved to wait for the earl of Huntly, who by 2 
let this time was at the head of a conſiderable J 3 


and began his march ſouthwards: He had ben 
joined by the F orbeſes, Ogilvies, Leſlies, Grants, Hs "MW 


out e I 
the MW Icvings, and other relations and dependents of his ma ; al 
the family; but having advanced as far as Brechin, he =_— 
The was oppoſed by the earl of Crawford, the chief al 
ave of the earl of Douglas, who commanded the people | 4 


of Angus, an d all the adherents of the rebels in 
the neighbouring counties, headed by foreign „„ 

cers. The two armies joining bartle on the 18th of | 
May, victory was for fome time in ſuſpenſe, till 
one Coloſs of Bonymoon, on Whom Crawford had = 
great dependence, but whom he had imprudently b _- 
diſobliged, came over to the royaliſts with the divi-  _ Y 
ſion he commanded, which was the beſt armed part , 
of Crawford's army, conſiſting of battle-axes, broad 3% 
ſwords and long ſpears. His defection fixed the 
fortune of the day for the earl of Huntly, as it left: 


75 the center flank of Crawford's army entirely ex- Y ES: 

the poſed to the royaliſts. He himſelf loſt one of his | 

1y. brothers, and fled with another, Sir John Lindſay, "118 2 
to his houſe at Phinhaven, where it is reported he - 


broke out into the following ejaculations : . That 
he would be content to remain ven years in hell : 


Fee rem 
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8 wt have 1 fo timely a ſeaſon, dane” is king is SY th 
maſter that ſervice the earl of Huntly had perform- co 
. ed, and. carry that applauſe and thanks he was to to 
=  receivefromhim.” Thoſe expreſſions, if true, ſhew WW of 
Wi that Crawford Was no rebel in his heart, and- that jo 
he only acted in conſequence of thoſe engage re 
ments, which he thought his bancge's could not . | 
N with. 


/ ; 


* 


WI are informed 27 no 1 of 5 loſs of d: 
men on either ſide, though all agree chat it was be 


« . conſiderable upon the whole. The earl of . de 
=  Huntly, particularly, loſt two brothers, William WM 2 
= - and Henry; and we are told, that to indemnify | 

- bim for his good ſervices, as well as for the rewards tl 


and preſents he had made in lands, and privileges 1 

12 to his faithful followers, the king beſtowed upon 
bim the lands of Badenoch and Lochaber, RR 
55 Tas battle of Brechin was not immediately de- 

Ciſive in favour of the king, but PE {o in its 


3 | conſequences. e 2 pe 8 75 1 
Anno 1458. ANCRAM MOOR. 
. Tux earl of Donglas, ſtill harbouring inveterate SY 
—_ rancour againſt his king, who by taking the advice 1 

& of his parliament in every meaſure he purſued, en- 1 
daeavouring to cure the unhappy wound his dagger 1 
had inflicted upon Douglas, while the general be- l 
—_—. --- haviour of the inſurgents was as barbarous as it | 

| was illegal. As to the apologies made by the hiſto- 

rians, who favoured the houſe of Douglas, they 

are frivolous; for it is evident, that neither patrio- MW + 


; om, nor moderation Bad the wok influence on 
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8 WAs! IN SCOTLAND. I 1 
OT cls Fn" He had before this time be. 
come a ſubject of England „ by ſwearing allegiance 
to Henry ; and his former behaviour, when he was 
offered pardon and indemnity, with the ſecure en- 
joyment of his eſtates and honours, all which he 


rejected, leaves us no room to doubt of the een 5 
"mn on { which he _ 


1 | 


— 


Tas earl of Diovghas haying eſcaped to | Ang 
dale, had no great difficulty i in raiſing fuch a num- 
ber of his own tenants, outlaws, robbers, and bor- 
derers, that he was once more at the head of an 
army, and renewed his depredations upon the e- 
ſtates of the royaliſts. They were encountered by, 
the earl of Angus, who though a Douglas, conti+ 
nued firm in the king's intereſt, to whom he was 
nearly related by his mother Mary, a daughter to 
Nobert III. e 5 = , 


; | l 
* 4 . 4 
— 2 


Furs ear aſſembled # 3 of men, a of 


the Maxwells, Scots and Johnſtons, and attacking 


the rebels near Ancram moor, entirely defeated 
thein. In this engagement the earl of Murray, 


brother to the earl of Douglas, was killed; but 
another brother, the earl of Ormond, the ſame 
who had ſy bravely won the battle of Sark was 


taken priſoner. The earl of Douglas himſelf, and 
bis third brother, the lord Balveny, eſcaped with 
great difficulty to an adjacent wood. The number 
of {lain is not mentioned in hiſtory ; and James took 
care to reward thoſe men who had diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves on his fide. Particular mention is made 
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. nis Ton OF T 
135 X A Sk William Carlyle of Torthorald,- and Se 
Auen Johnſton, « * . Ft 


Fe where he was tried and executed for trea 
ſon. What a pity is it ſuch brave men ſheuld not 
have ſpared their valuable lives for the fafe * 1 


N of their coun try. 


5 1 2 Anno 1436. H E * A N. 


„ [Tz IS battle ought more properly to have been 
iaſerted among thoſe of England; but as the wars 
1 of England will be publiſhed as ſoon as à ſufficient 
= 5 number of ſubſcribers can be got, it ſhall be left out 
. of that publication, as well as ſeveral others men- 
tioned hers, winch) were fought in | England. 


nr the fixth of Enghnd being foiled by tis 
5 - antagoniſt, fled into Scotland with his queen, who 
* were kindly received by James and his court. 


—_ bled an army, compoſed af Scots and a.few. En. 
1K _  gliſh,, who. entered Northumberland, in hopes of 
raiſing more forces in that country. The people, 
muougzh well affected to the houſe of Lancaſter, 
= being diſcouraged by the poor appearance of her 
. French auxiliaries, were extremely backward to 
zie in arms; and Margaret's money being now all 
| ſpent, the was obliged to pay her troops by- the 
Pillage of the country.  Notwithitanding this com- 
plication of misfortunes, ſhe acted with ſuch ſpirit, 
that ſhe penetrated as far as the biſhopric of Dur- 
* and alarmed Edward ſo much, that he _ . 
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Tur earl of Ormnnd: was ſeut ow. to Edin. 


Henry and the active queen Margaret had afſems 
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- WARS IN SCOTLAND: 


2˙ e to the lord Montague ior arraying. a 
the northern counties againſt her, . hims- _ 


Tur lord Montague, ea ger to diſtinguiſh hims- 7: 


If before Edward ſhould Tupertede him in the 


command, was very aſſiduous in aſſembling hie- 
army. That of Margaret lay encamped near Dur- 
ham, and was equally deteſted by friends and foes, 
on account of their indiſcriminate robberies. Mon- 
tague advanced to that city, and from thence to 


Hedgely moor. The number of dultaws, who had 


by this time joined her, had-encouraged the duke 
of Somerſet, who had lately acknowledged Edward, . 
to return to her party, together with Sir Ralph 


Piercy, who ſurpriſed the caſtle of Bamborough, 


and held it for Henry's ſervice. Montague engaged 
part of their troops at Hedgely 1 moor, where their 
cowardice was ſuch, though they far excelled him 

in numbers, they fled and were defeated, the brave 


Piercy being killed in the field. The main body 


of Margaret's army were then encamped near 
Hexam, Montague knowing that Edward was upon 
the wing, that he might have the glory of finiſhing, 
the war in perſon, puſhed forwards, forced the 
trenches of the Lancaſtrians, whom he totally de- 
ſeated, and made the duke of Somerſet, the lords 


Hungerford, Roos, Moulins, and other perſons of 


high rank, priſoners. The duke of Somerſet's 

head was immediately ſtruck off, and the reſt of 
the party executed a few days after, This was 
the eight general battle between the two houſes of! 
Tork. . r 1 22 to Lancalhire- 


— 


„5 nteronr or ur 


N N . 7 by the Caifineſs of his hoſes FER his: . of TY IF 
=. -: vas taken-and preſented to Edward at York." | I 


Anno 1460. Augoſt 3: ROXBURGH. 


—_ - DuRix6 the conteſt 3 the houſes of York a 
V 1 Lancaſter, James the II. of Scotland ſeized the v 
_—- .:'- - opportunity of the diſtractions in England to reco. | tl 
Ver Roxburgh, which had been torn from Scotland WI = 
4 during the: diſputes for the crown of: that nation. ci 
Having ſpeedily raiſed an army, he led it againſt al 
+ Roxburgh, At the firſt aſſault he took the town tc 
= and levelled it-with the ground. He then laid re. in 
=_ —© _ gular fiege to the caſtle, but carried it on lowly; Wh 7 
3 hoping that. the little proſpect the garriſon had of h 
| relief from their countrymen would diſpoſe them fo 
c0 capitulate, and alſo waiting the arrival of more 01 
= forces. from the diſtant parts of the kingdom. The vi 
=, - earl of. Roſs, in order to compenſate: for palt of. Nc 
| fences, by a diſplay of zeal in. the preſent ſervice; ſe 
brought a numerous band from the weſtern high- ce 
lands and iſlands. About the ſame time arrived the Ki! 
earl of Huntly with his followers. The king, as a fe 

mark of friendſhip to the earl, to whom he had 

1 o wed ſo much for his ſervice in the rebellion of 

Douglas, conducted him to the trenches to fee 2 
diſcharge of his artillery;; one of which, called the ea 
nua, was remarkable for its ſize. The king was Wl w: 
very fond of theſe engines of depth, and ftood ſo ile 
4 ; nigh to one of them, which burſt.in diſcharging, ing 
tthat a ſplinter or wedge of it broke his thigh bone, th; 
and inſtantly ſtruck him dead. The earl of Arun- Hal 
Adel, who ſtood near him, was ſore wounded, The WM I 
”—— * her * ſon, abous: ſeven 3 pac 


o 


WAS IN SCOTLAND. | . 1 
ige, was in the camp at the time of chis melancho - 5 
ly accident, or arrived ſoon-after; She ſuſtained» | 


the loſs with heroic firmneſs, and urged: the Scotch 
chieftains to- ceaſe their: unavailing lamentarions, 


and to teſtify the regard. they bore to their ſo- - 
the vereign, by puſhing: on with unabating vigour; ' 
*c0- the enterprize in- which he had fallen; Her ex- | 
and ample and. exhortations had a good effect in ex- 
ion. citing the beſiegers to exert their utmoſt efforts; 
inſt and the garriſon ſoon finding themſelves redued 
own to extremities, ſurrendered the fortreſs, on obtain 
re. ing leave to retire with their perſons and goods in 
ly, ſafety. And that the place, which the Engliſh had 
d of held for more than a hundred years, might hence- 
hem WI forth ceaſe ta be the center of rapine and violence, 
nore or a cauſe of future ſtrife between the nations, the 
The uictors reduced it to a heap of ruins. The Scotch 
t of. nobles embracing the opportunity of their being af. 
vice, ſembled in the royal army, performed at Kelſo the 
igh- ceremony of conſecrating and crowning the young 
| the king, and afterwards paid their homage, and fore: 
aa oy to him in the uſual manner. | 
ON Ame 147 7. BLAIR. NE. PAIRK;. 
ſee a A#TER the lord- of the iſles had reſigned the 
| the earldom of Roſs into the kings hands, that country 
was was continually harraſſed by the incurſions of the 
od fo iſlanders. Gilleſpic, couſin to Maedonald, collect. 
zing, ing a large body of men, invaded the heights of 
zone; that country with the utmoſt fury; which the in- 
run- Habitants no ſooner perceived, than they, eſpecial- 


by the clan Cheinzie, collected their warriors, and 
per the iſlanders pigh the river Connon, about 


* 
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i 752 5 NT HISTORY OF-T HE. 
two miles from Brayle, where a Jorp and. furious: 


engagement happened. The clan Cheinzie diſplay- | 
ed. ſuch prodigious courage, and preſſed. ſo hard 


1 upon the enemy, that at laſt Gilleſpic Maconald 4 
was vanquiſhed and put te flight, the moſt part of 


his men being either killed or drowned in the ri. 


ver Connon. The place where the action happen- 


ed was called Blair-ne-pairk. From the ruins of 


p clan Donald, and ſome of the neighbouring high · 


landers, the clan Cheinzie, from ſmall beginnings, 


began to make a figure in thoſe parts. The fami- 


ly of Argyle and the Campbells became great and 
. Ts I IOIa, 


Anno 1477. SkIBO and STRATHFLEIT. L 
DvuRING this year; Maconald of the iſles accom 
panied with ſome. of his kinſmen and followers, to 
the number of 5 or 600, came to Sutherland, and. 


= encamped hard. by the caſtle of Skibo. 


NIII. MuRRar, ſon ma to PA Mar: 


: ray, {lain at Drum-ne-coub, was ſent by John earl 


of Sutherland to oppoſe them, if they ſhould com- 


mit any depredations on the inhabitants, Neil 
perceiving them intent upon, plundering the coun- 


try, attacked them hard by Skibo, and killed Do- 
nald Dow, one .of their chieftains, with fifty others. 


Macdonald, with the reſt of his company, eſcaped 
by flight, and retired into their own country. 


Soon after this, another company of the Mac- 
donalds came to Strathfleit in Sutherland, and laid 


Vale the country far and near, thereby, deſigning, 


— 


— 


Robert Sutherland, earl John's brother, ſoon cola 
Jetted his men, met, and engaged chem on the ſands 


of Strathfleit, and after à ſharp' and obſtinate ac- PE ö 


tion, Macdonald's men were again entirely rout- 
ed, and many of chem left ue on * field * 
battle. 


Anno 1482. Auguſt 24. BERW ICK „ 


Tu truces, which had happily ſubſiſted between 
Scotland and England for ſeveral years, were now 
broke by the reſtleſſneſs and ambition of ſome great 
men in both kingdoms, The Englith advanced 
with an army of 22, 500 men towards Berwick; the 
town they took without reſiſtance, and leaving 
4000 men to beſiege the caſtle, they marched tos. 


wards. ek pg with: _ reſt of the 5 


Abour this time matters were in'great confu- 
fion in Scotland, ow ing to the king” s favour for a ſet. 
of low fellows, i in preference to the nobility. and 
gentry, who always claimed that privilege. The 


brothers, entered into the combination to deſtr o 
theſe favourites; but the earl. of Mar was ſeized. 
and put to death; the duke of Albany made his e- 


| {cape to France; ſo far the favourites prevailed. But 


this year James III. having raiſed an army to o p- 
poſe the Engliſh, gave the diſcontented lords the 
opportunity they wiſhed for, of wrecking. their re- 
venge upon theſe abſcure favourites who had. 
wholly engroſſed their maſter*s confidence. While 


the army * 3 at Lauder, a band of the 


— 
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to repair the loſs they had before futained ; but 


duke of Albany and the earl of Mar, the kings 


— 


1 


— 
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- nobility, headed by Archibald 1 of Angus, enters 
ed the king's tent, and having ſeized ſix of his 
_ domeſtics, who were the chief objects of their 
wrath, cauſed them immediately be hanged over a 
bridge in the neighbourhood, a meaſure ſo rude W = 
andbarbarous, having broken all confidence between 
the king and his army ; a total diſperſion of the 
latter enſued; the king retiring to Edinburgh caſtle, 


g. 8 


either ſhut himſelf up there for ſecurity, or, as ſome ¶ un 
ſay, was detained priſener by his uncle the duke giv 
ef Athol, and others of the nobility. Such wa WW Ed 
the ſituation, of affairs when the dukes of Glouceſter ſer 
and Albany arrived at” Edinburgh” at the head of wa! 
the Engliſh army, which to- inſpire terror had com- pen 
mitted ſome devaſtations on their march; but at WW mat 
the requeſt of the duke of Albany ſpared the capi- gre: 
tal. The duke of Albany, in concert with Glouceſter, and 
agreed to return to his allegiance, and by the the 
Scotch nobles he was declared lieutenant of the ¶ to o 


kingdom. The Eng ih general inſiſted on the re: Alb: 
ſtitution of Berwick: but many of the Scots lords late 
oppoſed this, alledging the importance of the place, ſtilit 
and the ancient property the crewn of Scotland and 
had in it. The firmneſs of Glouceſter, however, men. 
added to the domeſtic diſtreſs of the Scots, and the the f 
influence of Albany, prevailed. A truce was con. 500 . 
cluded, in which Berwick was given up to England; len's 
and the Scots are ſaid. to have engaged never after : coun 
wards to attempt the reduction of it. Lord Hales, ſton : 
after a brave defence, ſurrendered the caſtle ou of ro 
the 24th according to: Holinſhed; but Buchannan ſay gaine 
on the 26th. Whether this ane in obedience o the E 
orders received from Scotland, or. his. inability u while 
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hold out longer, appears uncertain. Thus the © 
town and fortreſs, the bone of contention between 


the two nations, returned to England, after the 


Scots had poſſeſſed it Danny: e. and ſome. 
mouths, = 


— 


Anno 1483. July 22. L OC HMABEN. 


"Tar old earl of Douglas continued {till to enjoy 
under Richard the ſame protection that had been 
given him by his predeceſſors Henry the ſixth and 
Edward the fourth, in conſideration of particular 


ſervices, which had not before been ſuitably. re- 
warded. Richard ſettled on him an additional 
penſion of L. 2000 a- year, for the more decent 
maintenance of his dignity, 

great expence in ſupporting his ill gotten power, 

and the continual alarms in which he lived, from 
the plots of his numerous adverſaries, who ſaught 


But the uſurper's 


to overturn it, prevented his giving ſuch aids to 


Albany and Douglas as had been promiſed in the 
late treaty between Edward and the former. Ho- 


ſtilities were, however, continued on the borders, 
and the duke and earl at laſt made a bold experi- 
ment, for diſcovering what they might expect from 
the favour of their countrymen. They came with 
500 horſe to a fair at Lochmaben on St Magda- 
len's day; but the enterprize proved fatal. Their 
countrymen,under the conduct of the lairds of Iohn- 
ſton and Cockpool, treated their troop as a band 
of robbers, and after a tedious and bloody conflict 
gained the victory, 
the Engliſh borders by the fleetneſs of his horſe, 
while — flow by age and his load of . 


2 


Albany made his eſcape into 


— 


a” 
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5 remained: A re Alexander KirkpatricE] had the 


Honour of ſeizing this offender, and of preſenting 


| him to the king, who rewarded ſo importint a ſer. | 
vice with the lands of Kirkmichael. The life of 
the earl was ſpared, but he was cloiſtered in the 
Abbey of Lindores, where he died about four years 
after; and leaving no progeny, in him became ex- 
tinct the eldeſt branch of the line of Douglas, which. 
lad ariſen to a height of ſplendour and power 

far beyond what had ever appeared in any other | 

"_ or ſubjed i in the kingdom. 


— 


Anno 1467. ALDICHARRICHIE. 


Tux occaſion of this ſkirmiſh is 3 related; An. 


gus Mackie being killed at Tarbot by one of the 


name of Roſs, as mentioned in the battle of Blair 


Tannie, John Reawighe Mackie, the ſon of An- 


gus, came to the earl of Sutherland, his ſuperior, 
and implored his aid to revenge his father's death, 
to which the earl agreed, and ſent his uncle Ro- 
bert with. a body of troops to aſſiſt him. Thus 


reinforced, John invaded Strathoickell and Strath- 
charron with fire and ſword, and burnt, plun- 


dered, aud laid waſte divers lands belonging to 
the Roſſes. The laird of Ballingwone, then chief 


of the Roſſes in that country, upon hearing of this 


invaſion, collected all the forces of Roſs, and met 
Robert and John at a place called Aldicharrichie. 


There a molt bloody and cruel battle was fought, 
which continued long with incredible obſtinacy, and 
many were killed' on both ſides. At laſt the people 


- of Roſs, no longer able to withſtand or reſiſt the ene- 
my's Es, Were ut terly routed and Put | to flight, 


tf 
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3 Roſs of Ballingowne, with 17 other 
| gentlemen. of property in the county of Roſs, be- 
ſides a great number of common ſoldiers, were ta- 
ken priſoners. The manuſcript of Roſs alſo men- 
tions among the ſlain Meſſrs William Roſs, An- 
gus Macculloch of Terrel, John Wans, William 
Wans, John een Thomas and nne 
Nane | | 


Ip vb 107. . It.  SAUCHIEBURN. 


Tur reaſon aligned for this battle and rebel. 
lion, are, ſeyeral ſevere acts of parliament made 
againſt traitors to their country, robbers, thieves, 
aud coiners of falſe money; alſo a triple alliance 
between James and Elizabeth, queen dowa ger of En- 
gland, and hetween two of his ſons and two of her 
daughters, Theſe things ſeemed to alarm the 
conſpirators, who reſolved to {trike the great blow 
before James could avail himſelf of an alliance, 
that ſeemed to place him abc ve ill o ppoſition, ei- 
ther from abroad or at home ; likewiſe the ſtrict 
harmony that reigned between James and the ſtates 
of his kingdom rendered the conſpirators quite 
deſperate. Abercronibie further alledges, that 
the queen dowager of England, being well acquaint- 
ed with all the plots and traitorous practices of 
the rebels, would not fail, upen” her near con- 
nexion with James, to inform him of them; and 
even that connexion with England favoured the 
conſpirators ; for they pretended that Scotland was. 
loon to become a province of England, and that 
James intended to govern his ſubjects by an En- 
gliſh force. A. 1 — did ** 


— — 


* N 
Yo 
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3 - Gorvice 1 to the rebels, and inclined many even * 1 


_" the moderate party to their cauſe. They foon - 
took the field, appointed their rendezvous, and 

all the ſouth of Scotland was in arms. James 75 

{ _ continued to rely upon his parliament; and ſum- P 

m-oned, in terms of law, the inſurgents, to anſwer b 

at the proper tribunals for their repeated breaches 1 

of the peace. But far from paying any regard | : 

to his citations, they tore them in pieces, buffeted 4 

_ 4 and otherwiſe maltreated the meſſengers, and in * 

1 fact ſet the laws of their country at open defiance, | 
37x Iames took all the precautions that could be de. 

; viſed for cruſhing the conſpiracy; he fortified T 

his caſtles of Edinburgh and Stirling, the ſtrong. 5 1 

_ eſt places in the kingdom, and ſtored them with g 

every thing proper for r a ah. and _ : A 

defence. . 22 ä TR 3 is 

. the 

Et. Tus > PI caſt weit e eyes upon | the * * 

| of Rothſay, the apparent heir to the crown, ald ey 

by infuſing into his young mind the things mention- = 

ed above, eaſily pre vailed upon him to head their I 

confederacy. The king ſetting. out for the north co. 

to raiſe troops againſt the rebels, had committed WW - 

the care of his-ſon to one Shaw, who was gover- Th 

nor of Stirling caſtle,” Shaw, who ſecretly fa. ſay 

voured the rebels, was prevailed upon by a large EM 

tum of money to put the GER into their 7 felt 

declared for them. . YE 

P29 : ley 


8 Jauzs returning from the. north with his army; 
was aſtoniſhed, when he was not only denied ac - 
| eels into the caſtle, but ſaw the guns pointed a. 


_ $1 
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i | hain his perſon, and underſtood for the rſt time | 5 
- 8 . that * own a fon was at the N06] of the rebels. Pins 


1 


Joss, by a fatality | not uncommon to weak - 
F left the {trong caſtle of Edinburgh, where 


. he might have been in fafety till his friends could 
_ have been aſſembled. Croſſing the forth, he made 
5 1d another attempt to be admitted into the caſtle of 
ne d Stirling, but was diſappointed, and informed that 
1. the rebels were at the Torwood haart 63 to > 
55 him. 7 * | 
NCC. . =? R 1 | 5 IE 5 i I N 
ony- 'T HE. * conſpirators had been iner to war. 
TX: They chiefly conſiſted of the borderers, well arm- 
85 ed and diſciplined, in which they had the advan. 
25 tage of the king's troops. What the numbers on 
hee both ſides were does not very clearly appear, but 
— it is probable James was ſuperior in ſtrength to 
- the rebels. He was encamped at a ſmall brook 
Juke named Sauchieburn, near the ſame ſpot « of ground 
. where the great Bruce had defeated the Engliſh 
on under Edward II. The earl of Monteith, the 
ages lords Erſkine, Graham, Ruthven, and Maxwell, 
125 commanded the firſt line cf the king's army. T he 
tres ſecond was conducted by the earl of Glencairn, 
* The earl of Crawford, with the lords Boyd, Eind- 
fa. ſay, and Byres, brought up the rear, wherein the 
large king's main ſtrength conſiſted, and where he him- 
ands, ſelf appeared in perſon, completely armed and 
1 8 mounted upon a fine horſe, which had been pre- 
4 5 r to W By Lindfay. A = 
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- Tan ang lag -of dbe repalits abligd char of 
the rebels to give way; but the latter being ſup. 


ported by the men of Annandale and the border- 
ers, the firſt and ſecond lines of the king's army 


were. beat back to the third. | The little courage 
James poſſeſſed had forſaken him at the firſt on- 


ſet, and he put ſpurs to his horſe, intending to 


gain the banks of the forth, and go on board one 
of Wood's ſhips. In paſſing through - the village 
of Bannockburn, a woman, who was filling her 
pitcher at the brook, frightened at the ſight of the 
man in armour, galloping full ſpeed, left it behind 
her; at which the horſe taking fright, the King 
was thrown to the ground, and carried bruiſed 
and maimed by a miller and his wife inte their 


cote. He immediately called for a prieſt to make 


his confeſfion, the ruſtics demanding his name and 
rank; I was your king, ſaid he, this morning.“ 
The woman, quite attoniſhed, clapping her hands, 
and running to the door, called for a prieſt to con. 
feſs the king. I ain a prieſt, (ſaid one paſſing by) 
lead me to the king. Being introduced into the 

' hovel, he ſaw his majeſty covered with a coarſe 
cloth; kneeling down by him; he aſked James 
whether he could recover, if properly attended by 
phyſicians? James anſwered in the affirmative ; then 
the villain pulling our a dagger, ſtabbed hin to the 
heart. Who this villain was, is uncertain ; but to 
return to the battle. It would appear that the 
royaliſts loſt it through the cowardice of James. 
Even after his flight, his troops fought bravely 3 
but they were damped upon hearing the certainty 
of his death. The prince, young as he was, had 


D. 2 . 


— 
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. were ineffectual, 
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an idea pint the unnatural part he was acting, and 


before the battle he had given ſtrict charge for 
the ſafety of his father's perſon. 


that he had retired from the field, he gave poli» 


tire orders that none ſhould purſue him; but they 
the rebels being ſenſible chat 


they could have no ſafety but in the king's death. 
When that was certified hoſtilities ſeemed to ceaſe ; 

nor were the royaliſts purſued. There is no cer - 
tainty what numbers were killed on each ſide. 
As to the duke of Rothſay, he appeared inconſo · 


able when he heard of his father's death. But. 
| the rebels endeavoured to efface his grief, by tha 


proſubon of honours they heaped on him. 


Anno 1 513. BROOMHOUSE or MILFIELD. 


Tur earl of Rume, chamberlain of Scotland, 
was now at the head of 8000 men, with whom he 
committed prodigious devaſtations on the Engliſh 


| borders. Henry's queen, Catharine of Spain, whom: - 
| be had left regent of his dominions, iſſued a com- 


miſſion of array, directed to Sir Thomas Lovel, 
knight of the garter, for aſſembling the militia of _ 
the counties of Nottingham, Derby, Warwick, 

Leiceſter, Stafford, Rutland, Northampton, and 
Lincoln. The management of the war, however, 
was committed chiefly to the ear] of Surry, who 
aſſembled the militia of ſeveral counties. The 
earl of Hume had, by this time, laid great part 
of Northumberland waſte, and his men were re- 
turning home loaden with booty. 
Surry, reſolving to intercept them, ordered Sir 
Wilm Bulmer to form an ambuſh with a thou» 
O3 
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Upon hearing 


The earl of 
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ſand des at a place called Bestehen ex. 


tremely convenient for that purpoſe, by which | 


the Scots muſt paſs. As. the latter expected no- 
thing of that kind, Bulmer executed his orders 


with great cer. The archers aſſaulted the 


Scots at once, and made ſo good uſe of their ar- 


rows, that their main body was put to flight, 50 
were killed, and 400 taken, with lord Hume's 


ſtandard, which he left om the field of battle, the 
greateſt part of the plunder being recovered at 


the ſame time. The commonalty of Scotland 


"termed 2 + expedition of the lord Hume's the il 
road. i 
3 Sept. 9. FL 0D ON. 

SUCCEss had attended Henry in every enter. 
prize, and his youthful mind was much elated with 
this ſeeming -proſperity ; but all men of judgment 
comparing the advantages of his ſituation with his 
progreſs, his expences, with his acquiſitions, were 
convinced, that this campaign, ſo much boaſted of, 
Was in ur both ruinous ad inglorious to him. 


1 


/ 


THE "Re which, e this 1 had 
attended Henry's arms in the north, was more de. 
fective. The king of Scotland had ſummoned out 
the whole force of his kingdom, and having paſſed 
the Tweed with a brave though tumultuous army 
of above 50,000 men, he ravaged thoſe parts of 
Northumberland which lay neareſt to that river, 
employed himſelf in taking the caſtles of Norham, 
Etal, Werk, Ford, and other places of little im. 
portance. The lady Ford, a woman of beautyy 
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being taken in her od; was preſented to James, 


and ſo gained on-the affections of that prince, that 
he waſted in pleaſure the critical time, which, du- 
ring the abſence of his enemy, he ſhould have em- 
ployed in puſhing his conqueſts. His troops lay in 


a barren country, where they ſoon conſumed their 


proviſions, began to be pinched for neceflari ies ; 
and-as the authority of the prince was. feeble, and 
military diſcipline, during that age, extremely re- 
laxed, many of them had ſtolen from the camp, 
and retired homewards. Mean while the earl of 


Surry. having collected a force of 26, ooo men, 


of which 5000 had been ſent over from the king's 
army in France, marched to the defence of the 


country, and approached the Scots, who lay on 


ſome high grounds near the hills of cheviot. The 
river Till ran between the two armies, and pre. 


vented an engagement. Surry therefore ſent a 


herald to the Scotch camp, challenging the enemy 
to deſcend into the plain of Milfield, which lay. to- 
wards the ſouth, and there appoint a day for the 


combat, to try their valour on even ground. Ag 
he received no ſatisfactory anſwer, he made a feint 


of marching towards Berwick, as if he intended to 


enter Scotland to lay waſte the borders, and to cut 
off the enemy's proviſions. The Scotch army, in 


order to prevent his purpoſe, put themſelves in 
motion; and having ſet fire to the huts in which 


they had quartered, they deſcended from the hills, 


Surry taking advantage of the ſmoke which was 


blown towards him, and which concealed his mo» 


tions, paſſed the Till with his artillery and van- 


| (rd. g at the bridge of Twillel, and ſent 2 
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of his army to ſeek a ford farther 3 

1 5 An engagement was now become inevitable be. 
4 _ tween the armies, and both ſides prepared for it 
| with tranquillity and order. The Engliſh divided 
their army into two lines. Lerd Howard led the 
| main body of the firſt line, Sir Edward Howard 
the right, Sir Marmaduke the left, The earl of 
Surry bimſelf commanded the main body of the 
fecond line, lord Dacres the right wing, and Sir 
Edward Stanley the left. The Scotch front pre. 
ſented three diviſions to the enemy. The middle 
Þ was headed by the king in perſon, the right by the 
Karl of Huntly, aſſiſted by Lord Home: the left by 
the earls of Argyle and Lenox. A fourth diviſion 

under the earl of Bothwell made a body of re- 
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ſerve. Huntly began the battle, and, after a ſhort th 
conflict, put to flight the left wing of the Engliſh, 0 
and chaſed them off the field ; but in returning * 
from the purſuit, he tound the whole Scotch army 
in great diſorder. The diviſion under Lenox and i 
Argyle, elated with the ſucceſs of the other wing, 4 
Had broken their ranks, and, notwithſtanding the 
remoſtrances and entreaties of La Motte, the F rench Pe 
M | ambaſſador, had ruſhed headlong upon the enemy. M 
8 Not only Edward. Howard, at the head of his di- i 
F viſion, received them with great valour, but * 
FX Dacres, who commanded iti the ſecond line, wheel- 
ad about during the action, fell upon their rear, 
5 and put them to the ſword without reſiſtance. The 
diviſion under the king, and that under Bothwell, 5 
animated by the valour - of their leaders, ſtill made N 


head againſt the Engliſh, and throwing themſelves 
_ a circle, | Protradied the action till might parte 
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ed the, "combatants. The victory ſeemed yet un- 


certain, and che- number that fell on each ſide were 


nearly equal, amounting to above 5000 men. But 
the morning evidently diſcovered where the advan- 


tage lay. The Engliſh had only loſt perſons of 


ſmall note, -but the flower of the Scotch nobility 


had fallen in battle; and the king himſelf, after 


the ſtricteſt enquiry, could no where be found. In 


ſearching the field, the Engliſn met with a dead bo- 


dy, which reſembled the king, and was arrayed 
in a ſimilar habit: they put it in a lead coffin, and 


ſent it to London. During ſome time it was kept. : 


unburied, becauſe he died under the fenrence of 


excommunication, on account of his confederacy 5 


with France, and his oppoſition to thie pope. But, 
upon Henry's application, who pretended, that, in 
the inſtant before his death, he had diſcovered 


ſigns of repentance, abſolution was given him, and 


his body was interred, Various were the opinions 


of the Scots concerning him: ſome aſſerted that 
he was ſeen croſſing the Tweed at Kelſo, others, 


that he was killed by. Lord Hume's vaſſals; but the 


populace believed that he was fill alive, was gone 


on a pilgrimage to the holy land, and would ſoon 


return to take poſſeſſion of his throne, This fond 


bee HOME. 


Anno 1516. DAILREAWIGHE. 
. Roy-Mackie of Stratlmaver dying, a diffe- 


rence aroſe between his ſon John and his brother 
Naweriche; John takes poſſeſſion of the eſtate of 


$tahnaver, and exchudes his vw who wes. 


conceit was long entertained among the Scots.— : 


—— 
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A to ba the righteous heir. Neil alledgind 


that his nephews John and Donald were baſtards, 
he therefore claims the eſtate as the righteous heir, 


and applies to John Earl of Caithneſs, from whom 


he obtains a body of men, who, with his four ſons, 
were ſent along with Neil to invade Strathnaver, 
By means of them Neil is put in poſſeſſion of the 
eſtate ; and John, unable to reſiſt their force, ap- 
_ plies to the clan Chattane for aſſiſtance. During 
his abſence he leaves his brother Donald to defend 
the country in the beſt manner he could. Donald, 
before his brother returned, ſurpriſed his conſins 
' at Dail-Reawighe, and killed two of them, with 
moſt of their men: whereupan John, returning 
home, took peaceable poſſeſſion of his lands. Neil 
afterwards ſurrendering to his nephews, was, by 
their order beheaded, at a * called Claſh- ne. 


bey in Strathnaver, . 


Anno 1517. TORAN DO W. 


AA Gok box, , firſt. of that name, earl of 
Juatberland, having married lady Elizabeth Suther. 
land, heireſs of the country, was, this year, travel 

ing towards Edinburgh „ in order to ſettle fome 
affairs concerning his eſtate, In his abſence he 


commits the management of his affairs to Alex- 


ander Sutherland, his wife's natural brother, and 


gives him for aſſiſtant John Murray of Abirſcors. 


John Mackie knowing this, and having ſettled his 
civil broils at home, after the death of his uncle 
Neil, thought this a fit opportunity, by the change 
of the earl of Sutherland's name, to ſow the ſeeds of 


dſcord among his people, and, if 8 to get 


EY 
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delellon of foe part of his eſtate. To accompliſh P 


this deſign, he drew together all the forces of 
Strathnaver, Aſſint, and Edriachilles, and hired as 


many troops as he could from the weltern iſles of 


Scotland; and with theſe he marches into Suther- 
land in -a hoſtile manner, burning and deſtroying. 


The inhabitants of Sutherland quickly aſſemble, 


under the command of John Sutherland, John 


Murray, and William Macames. The two armies 


engaged at a place called Toran Dow; and the 
greateſt exertions of valour are diſplayed by both. 


The battle was long and bloody. Mackie's van- 


guard gave way, and were forced back upon the 


center, where he himſelf was making a vigorous | 


tand, there leaving his brother Donald to con- 
duct the reſt, and ſupport him as neceſſity re- 
quired. He ſelected a number of the beſt troops 
in his army, and with theſe he furiouſly attacked 
the Sutherland men, who, after making a brave 
and vigorous reſiſtance, obtained a complete victory. 
Mackie himſelf, with a few, betook themſelves to 
flight, and with difficulty eſcaped. © Neil Macean- 


Macangus, with many of his men, were left dead 


on the field. Of Strathnaver 216 men were killed, 
and only 28 of the people of Sutherland. Fs 


Nor long FO this, John Mackie ſent William 


and Donald, two brothers, with a body of men to 


mvade John Murray, whom they engaged at a 


place called Loch-Sallachie in Sutherland, After 
a ſharp conflict, both the Strathnaver chieftains 
were cut off with many of their FS, and t the reſt 
put to. flight. 
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Non had Marra great reaſon. to rejoice in * 


1 victory, for he loſt his brother Joha. | 


| Tuvus did the people of thoſe counties continu 


. to harraſs each other, till the year 1522, when 


Alexander Gordon, eldeſt ſon of earl Adam, de. 


8 feated John Mackie at Lairg, and Koo win 


fo become and his bee 


1 


Fs "EAR added the two Erde Kirmiſhes to * 
| former, for reaſons elſewhere aligned. 


Anno 1520. April 13. EDINBURGH. 
| JaMEs V. beipg a minor, the duke of Albany 


was choſen regent, and, continuing ſome time in 


Scotland, returned to France, and during his ab. 
ſence, named as deputies the Archbiſnop of St 
Andrews and Glaſgow, the earls of Angus, Arran, 
Huntly, and Argyle, with the Warden Darcy, on 


whom was his chief dependence: hut he was not 
long gone before this minion was murdered by 


the Humes of Wedderburn. The other governors, 
though little concerned at this murder, yet they 
found it neceſſary to proceed with rigour againſt 
the murderers, and h's poſt was beſtowed upon the 
earl of Arran. This irritated the earl of Angus 


that Arran ſhould be preferred before him; and 


the wiſer part of the nation dreaded bad conſequen- 


ces from the quarrel between theſe two great 


families. Lhe earl of Angus was conſidered as 
the head of the Engliſh party in Scotland, and as 
being too powerful a ſubject. The chancellor 
Beaton, and the 2 in the welt were of 
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chat opinion, and declared themſelves in favour of 
Arran; and at laſt it was agreed that a parliament 
| ſhould be ſummoned at Edinburgh on April the 2gth. 


The Hamilton party excepted againſt the place, 
becauſe Sir Archibald Douglas, a relation and de- 
pendent of Angus, was provoſt of the town; but 


that objection was ſoon removed, by Sir Archibald | 


reſigning his power to Robert Logan of Reſtalrig, 


upon which Beaton and all the Hamilton party re- 
paired to Edinburgh, but with no | ron inten- 
tion. 3 


Taer R place of rendezvous was im Beaton's 


- houſe, where they conſulted, not upon meaſures of 


reſtoring public - tranquillity, but on thoſe of en. 


groſſing all the power of government into their 
owa hands, and at laſt they reſolved to confine 
Angus. Upon hearing their deſigns, he employed 


his brother the biſhop of Dunkeld, as the moſt 
proper agent with the Archbiihop, to divert the 
party from their deſperate purpoſes. The biſhop 


accordingly: waited on Beaton, and conjured him, 


as a churchman, to "concur with him in reſtoring. 

public tranquiliity. He alfo told him that his 
nephew was ready to anſwer before parliament to 

all the charges brought againſt him. By this time 


the Archbiſhop's party had poured into the town 
in ſuch numbers, that they thought themſelves ſu- 


perior to the earl of Angus, whoſe attendants did 


not amount to 400; but theſe were reſolute and 
well armed; and Arran had given orders to make 
fure of the town gates. Angus however, during 
his brother's conference with Beaton, ſeized on the | 


P 


Wiki 7 — 


_ array. 
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Nether: "Is Port, and 3 up his men in warlike 
The biſhop then, leaving the Archbiſhop, 


went to Sir Patrick Hamilton, Arran's brother, and 
told him all he had ſaid to Beaton, adding, that 


Angus deſired no more than liberty to viſit the 


queen in the caſtle, and to leave the town peace. 
ably. The requeſt was ſo reaſonable, that Arran 


would have granted it, had he not been diſſuaded 


by his natural ſon, Sir James Hamilton, who re- 
proached Sir Patrick with cowardice, becauſe of his 
Pacific * | 


Tris reproach ſtung Sir Patrick ſo Ln, that 
he told Sir James he would that day be ſeen where 
the other durſt not appear ; and putting himſelf at 
che head of his brother's party, ruſhed furiouſly 
upon Angus, who was ſtill maintaining his poſt, 
Seeing him advance conſiderably before the reſt, 
that earl, who had a value for the man, called out 
to ſave him ; but not time .enough to prevent his 


being killed, with lord Montgomery's eldeſt ſon, 
who fought on Arran's ſide. After a ſharp diſpute, 


the Hamilton party were routed ; and it was with 
great difficulty the ear] and hisnatural ſon eſcaped, 
72 of their men being left dead in the encounter. 
The Archbiſhop took refuge in the Black Friars 
church, where he was taken from behind the high 
altar; his rocket was torn from his back, and he 
muſt have been killed, had not the biſhop of Dum- 
blain interceded for him, as being a Chriſtian 


biſhop. He fled, however, to Linlitkgow on foot. 


Buchannan ſays, that the earl of Angus had not 
with him above 80 attendants ; ; and muſt have been 


\ . 
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defeated, had he not been ſeaſonably reinforced: by 


his brother Sir William Douglas; and that the 


earl of Arran and his ſon made their 4. by the 
North Loch. ö 


$ 


| Tairs Kirmilh; however inconſiderable in itſelf, 


was reckoned deciſive in favour of Angus, who 


ated with great moderation. The heads of the 
earl of Hume and his brothers were taken , down 
from the croſs, where they had been affixed, and 
ſolemnly buried in the Black Friars church; and 


| the queen was indulged with as much of her ſon's 


company as ſhe pleaſed. 


This {kiruiſh was called 
cleanſe the cauſeway, : 


Anno 1523. September 7, JEDBURGH. 
Tux Engliſh court having received intelligence 
from Surry, that the duke of Albany was landed | 
In Scotland with 4000 regular troops, Wolley 
ſent immediate orders to fortify the caſtles of Nor- 
ham and Wark, The uſe of artillery was well 
known at this time both in England and Scotland; 
and muſkets had been introduced into armies e 
three. years before. This occaſioned a great altera- 
tion with regard to the ſtrengh of fortifications ; 
and the earl of Surry, in his difpatches to the En- 
gliſh court, ſpeaks of Ber wick, which was formerly 
deemed next to impregnable, as A light frontier in 
compariſon of Wark. Theſe fortifications being 
completed, the earl invaded Scotland before the 
regent could take the field, and burnt Jedburgh, 
having laid waſte Tweedale and March, burning 
and deſtroying every village, tree, corn, cattle, or 
P 2 


_ . 


es - HISTORY oF THE: 


any 35 PTE could be uſeful to man. The Scotch 
| hiſtorians are at this time anpardonably defective ; 
and we know little more of this invaſion, than 
what we learn from Surry's. diſpatches to his court. 
By them it appears that the earl was oppoſed by a 
body of acoo Scots, who acquitted themſelves fo. 
gallantly, as to draw from the earl, who was a 
great judge of military merit, the following ex- 
Preſſions, in one of his diſpatches to cardinal Wol- 
fey; That the Scots were men of the greateſt 
- bravery and ardour he had ever ſeen in an action.“ 
In this expedition the lord Dacres commanded the 
Englith cavalry, conſiſting of 4000; and their hi- 
ſtorians have told us, that the flames of Jedburgh 
ſtartled their horſes ſo much, that they broke loots il © 


upon the infantry, who were obliged to fire upon 5 
. - them, and killed eight hundred. Lord Dacres, in of g 
his letter on this occaſion, aſcribes this diſorder ” 


to a ſupernatural. appearance, which preſented it- der 

lelf before the horſes, yet it is far more rational to. as 

believe, that his camp, which was diſtant from the 

earl of Surry, was ſurpriſed by. the Scots ; and the chic 

1 rather, as the lord Dacres is characterized by the 
$ ceearl himſelf as a hardy and 5 knight, but ſome · 0 


u u. | „ of 

| + Anno. 1523. WARE SIEGE. * 

5 | Tas Scotch nobility being ſum moned to meet at we 
8 Edinburgh, it was there agreed that _— OO ſeat 
ſhould be aſſembled with all ſpeed, to be led in try 


conjunction with their foreign auxiliaries againſt the Ba 
Engliſh, The rendezvous of the army was at 2 n 
Douglas. . to which they were — to re- 
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pair, with eight days proviſions, and from thence 
to march towards Melroſe. After the greater part 
of the army had paſſed a wooden bridge over the 
Tweed, in the neighbourhood of that place, tlie 3 
Scots nobles making the ſame objections they hall 
done laſt year upon the Elk, againit marching into — 
England, thoſe who had croſſed the river returneds- | 
and the whole army. marched down the north ſide RS 
of it to Coldſtream. There it was reſolved to at- 

tempt tlie reduction of the caſtle of Wark, ſituated _. 

a little above Colditream, on the oppolite ſide of "I 
the river, the fortifications of which caſtle the ear! = 
of Surry had lately repaired. George Buchannan, 3} 
the celebrated poet, carried arms in this expedition, OY 

and gives us the following deſcription of the caſtle 

as it then ſtood. In the inmoſt area was a tower 

of great height. This was encircled by- two walls, - 


es the outer including a large ſpace, into which the 

J it. inhabitants of the country uſed to fly, and carry 

1 to their locks and corn in time of war; the inner of 

| which was ſmaller of extent, but fortified more 

Vr ſtrongly with ditches and towers. The captain of 

dhe WY this cattle was Sir William Lille; it had a ſtrong 

_ garrijon, great ſtore of artillery and ammunition, . 

mer and other things neceſſary for a defence The duke 
of Albany ſent over the Tweed ſome battering can-=. 
non, and. a. choſen band of Scotch and French,, 

pe conſiſting of 3. or 4000 under the command of An 

2 drew Kerr of Ferniherſt. A body of horſe was alſo, 

4 in ſent over, to ſcour and ravage the adjacent coun... © 

the , and cut off the communication between it and 


1 the caſtle. The French carried the outer encloſure: | 
u che firſt aſſault. The garriſon drove them.out: 7 


* 


* 
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| of i it, PW fencing. fire to the corn _ ; that 
were laid up in this encloſure. But the beſiegers 


ſoon recovered it again, and made a breach by 
their cannon in the | inner wall. By this breach an 
aſſault was given, in which the French ſhewed great 
bravery 3 but the Engliſh reſiſting with equal ya. 
lour, and the aſſailants being ſore galled by the 


. ſhot of thoſe who were above them in the tower, 


were at laſt obliged to retire, after a conſiderable 
laughter of both ſides. A new aſſault was to have 
been made next day; but a great fall of vain hap. 
pening the intervening night, -obliged. the whole 


© detachment employed in the ſiege to return to the 


main army, leſt the ſudden overflowing of the 
'Tweed ſhould: have rendered their retreat. imprac. 


; . 


Anno 1 524. = 21. BRANKSTON. 


1 In. the end of May, Albany ſet out for Fr rance 
to bring over auxiliaries from thence. After his de. 


parture, a correſpondence ſtill continued, between 
the queen. dowager and the court of England; 
but the project of peace not being brought to ma- 


turity, nor any truce ſubſiſting, there were mutual 


"incurſions in. the months. of June and July, both in 


the eaſtern and. weſtern marches. - On Trinity 


Sunday 500. Scotſmen paſſed the Tweed at diffe. 
rent places, and lay. in hollow grounds, nigh the 


high way, with a view: of intercepting the traders 
and ethers, going to. a fair at Berwick. on that day. 
They took much ſpoil and many priſoners; but be- 
ivg attacked near Brankſton by a body of Englith, 
* gathered, 0 on the — and were joined by 
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the young lord of Fowberry, at the head of W -- 
light horſe, a fierce ſkirmiſh enſued,. in which the- 
Scotch were defeated, and in e fli MER 200 5 
them — 7 28 


Is the ben 1 goo „ Engliſh led _ 
Sir John Fenwick, Leonard Muſgrave, and the 
baſtard Heron, made a plundering inroad into the 
but being ſuddenly attacked by a much 
greater number of Scots, they were obliged, after 
a ſtout reſiſtance, to ſeek their ſafety in flight. A 
conſiderable number were: killed, and among theſe 
the baſtard Heron; 200 were taken priſoners, of 
whom were Sir Ralph Fenwick, Leonard Muſ- 


| grave, and other perſons of . My 


LORD 8 in an hc made into the 
weſtern march, had almoſt ſhared the ſame fate 
with the Engliſh in the Merſe ; but he extricated 
himſelf by his valour and addreſs, and nne off 
many NN inte his own. country. 


Anno 1 526. The CASTLE of EDINBURGH . 
blocaded.. RT 


- Twoveu the queen mother - had days 1 a 
warm advocate for a ſtrict alliance between En- 
gland and» Scotland; yet ſhe diſhked' the means of 
bringing it about. She ſaw her huſband's intereſt | 
acquiring ſtrength every day, and that he: had 
brought over to his party the archbiſhop of St 
Andrews, who (according to Buchannan) durſt 
not oppoſe. him. The queen and the earl of Ar- 


fan. thought that Meir ehief fafety: nou lay: ts 
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being poſſeſſed of the king's perſon. and the caſſie 
ef Edinburgh. They found it neceſſary to hold a 
parliament; but the ftrang affection which the 
citizens of Edinburgh bore. towards. Angus, pre. 
vailed on the queen and Arran: to iſſue the ſum. 
mons for the meeting to be within the caſtle in- 
ſtead of the town of Edinburgh. This was a 
weak and unconſtitutional meaſure, and gave a 
great handle to Angus and his party, who ex. 
claimed againſt his innovation. They excepted. | 
againſt meetings within à fortreſs in the power of 
the oppolite faction, and where it would be dan. 
gerous to- diſpute their pleaſure. They inſiſted 
upon the parliament being held in the town as u- 
ſual, and that the young king ſhauld ſhew himſelf 
on horſeback in paſſing to it from the place of his 
reſidence. The archbiſhop of St Andrews, with- 
the biſhops of Aberdeen and Dumblain, joined the 
earl of Angus, Lenox, and Argyle, who had now 
formed themſelves into a triumvirate againſt the 
queen in thoſe remonſtrances.;. but finding them in- 
effectual, they formed a blocade of the caſtle, with: 
two thouſand men, and thre w up trenches round 
it, which cut off: all its communication with the 
town. Every thing then tended. towards a civil 
war. The triumvirate had ſtopped all proviſions- 
and neceſſaries from being ſent into the caſtle, 


but ſuch. as were abſolutely neceſſary for the king's 
perſon, under pretence that he was detained pri- 
ſaner by a lawleſs faction, without the conſent of: 
the ſtates, by which they had incurred the penal- 
ties of treaſon, and that they had ſhut up all the 
avenues of juſtice to the ſubjects. The queen.was 


/ 
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weak enough. to turn the cannon of the caſtle a 
inſt the town, and ſome ſhot were actually fired, 
to force the inhabitants to break Naa the blo« | 


cade and ſupply the caſtle. . 2875 
gu this diſmal fates of affairs — eccleſiaſtics 


interpoſed, and matters were compromiſed, but 


in ſo imperfect a manner, that a future breach 


ſeemed - almoſt unavoidable. It was agreed, that 
the king ſhould remove out of the caſtle to the 


palace of Holyroodhouſe, from whence he ſhould 


repair in pomp and ſplendor to his parliament, 


in the houſe where it was commonly held, where 


a finiſhing hand was put to all differences. This 


agreement was ſigned on the 25th of February: 
The parliament accordingly met, and the king's. 
marriage with the princeſs of England was con- 
. firmed'; and, fo far as we know, no mention was 
made of his Weng ſent into England for his edu- 


cation, Inſtead of that, the care of his perſon 


was committed to eight lords of parliament, who. 


were the two archbithops, the biſhops of Aber- 
deen and Dunkeld, the earls of Angus, Arran, 
Lenox, and Argyle. But Angus and his party 
ſoon found means to have the ſole direction of the 
kingdom, and the poor young king was kept as a 


{tate priſoner, to anſwer the ROTO of his am- 


bition and avarice. 


Anno PREY MELROSE. 


WHILE Angus baſked in the royal favour, or 


rather kept the king in ſervile ſubjection under 


him, to ferve the * of his . many 


— 
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| plots were laid by the other nobility to reſenx 
their royal maſter from his confinement. - One of 
| theſe efforts was made in the neighbourhood of 
Melroſe, as the king was on his return from a 


progreſs he had made to Jedburgh, to quell ſome | 


flagrant diſorders in the marches, Angus with a 
body of his kindred and clients attending the 
king on this expedition. Lord Hume, Ceſsford, 
and Fernehirſt, with their followers. of Angus's 
party, were alſo in the king's company. The 
earl of Lenox was likewiſe prefent, who was the 
favourite and confidant of the young monarch; 
and had contrived this progreſs, with a view to 
effect his liberation. For this purpoſe he had en- 
_ tered into a ſecret concert with Scott of Buccleugh, 
and had procured an order from the king to that 
potent chieftain to exert his power for his ſove- 
reign's releaſe. Buccleugh had deſignedly pro- 
cured exceſſes to be committed on the marches, 
that occaſion might be given to this expedition 
of the king. He had alſo declined appearing at 
Jedburgh ; but as the king and his company, weak. 
ened by the ſeparation of Hume and the Kerrs, 
who had a little before taken their leave, were 
paſſing the brid ge at Melroſe, Buccleugh- ſudden. 
ly appeared on the deſcent of the neighbouring 
kill, accompanied by 1000 horſemen, chiefly ban- 
ditti of the borders. 
to retire and diſperſe his forces, and declared his 
reſolution to ſee the king, that the Ring ſhould 
ſee the troops he had at that. time ready to ſerve 
him, an engagement enſued. Hume and his par- 


2 


Having deſpiſed a ſummons 


* were till ſo near, as to be able in time to Ie» 
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of laughter of more than eighty of their number. 
of Kerr of Ceſsford, purſuing too eagerly, was killed 
m 2 by a domeſtic of Buccleugh ; which laughter pro- 
Me "oY duced a deadly feud of long duration between * 
ha families, 
the | re OW Tg 
5 THE flue of this attempt only ſerved to ani- 
255 mate Lenox in a new enterprize for accompliſh- 
Un ing the liberty of his maſter. He forſook the 
"+ court, united himſelf to Angus s moſt undeter- 
by mined and powerful enemies, and formed an army- 
5 : of his own dependents and theirs; the particulars 
agb, of which will be ſeen in che following battle. 
that Anno 1 527. . AVON. 
—_ WX may very properly adopt Solomon's maxim 
e on this occaſion. ** Woe to thee, O land, when 
krion « thy king is a child.” This wiſe ſaying was ne⸗ 
0 yer more verified, than in the nonage of James V. 


2 who was now fit to take the reins of government 
Into his own hands, but by the ambition (to ſay no 
worſe of it) of the earl of Angus, he was kept in 


* the moſt abject ſlavery. The king diſcovered his 


ſentiments to the earl of Lenox, that he was very 


1 uneaſy under the bondage of Angus. Lenox advi- 5 
n: ſed the king to cultivate the friendſhip of the arch. 


biſhop of St Andrews, which he privately did. 


alt Lenox alſo received letters privately from James, 
ſerve directed to ſome of the chief nobility. He retired 
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warn to give a ſeaſonable aid to Angus, who ſoon : 
put Buccleugh and his men to the rout, with tho 


ſuddenly from court to Stirling, and there publiſh. - 
ed a manifeſto, * all Oo * to n 


WW HISTORY OF THE. 
in delivering the king from TY 1 Les 


| ox had, at this time, by his own authority, con. x 
voked a meeting of the king's friends at Stirling; WM. + 
nd among them the archbiſhop of St Andrews n 
and ſome other prelates, who agreed unanimouſ MW h 
| to take the field. They were ſoon joined by the f. 
earls of Caſſils and Glencairn, lord Kilmaurs from 1c 


the weſt, with 2000 men, and by a conſiderable tr 
number from Fife, Angus, Strathern, and Stirling. bi 
ire, who had been raifed by the queen mother I m 
and the archbiſhop ; ſo that, according to fome au. WW hi 
 thors, he was 10,000 ſtrong, including 1000 High. . 
Hnders,. who came as volunteers. The earl of An. no 
gus, without being daunted at this appearance, 
ſummoned the Hamiltons, Humes, and Kerrs, to 
his aſſiſtance; and hearing that Lenox was advan. ma 
cing to 3 he haftily left Edinburgh, at afr 
the head of 2000 of his own followers, leaving the MW the 


King in the hands-of his brother Sir Beerge, and act 
his couſin the provoſt of Edinburgh, with order ſece 
to bring the king to the field, with all the forces Ler 
they could muſter. The citizens of Edinburgh put Ser 
themſelves under arms, and called for the king to his 
head them. James pretended to be indiſpoſed; ¶ ef b 
but Sir George Douglas made him the following nue! 
brutal ſpeech : © Sir, fays he, rather than our e. Poll: 
* nemies ſhould take you from us, we will lay hold Þloo 
thou 


Le of your perſon, and ſhould you be torn in piece: 
_ « in the ſtruggle, we will carry off part of your Tal | 
% body.” Upon this ſpeech, which James neither 

ever forgot nor forgave, he mounted his horſe, 

and ſet out towards Lin] 1 Wy, but with a very out 
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Les Tux Hamiltons had, by this time, taken poſſeſſion LD 1 
CON» of an advantageous ground near Linlithgow : but „ 9 
ling; the earl of Arran having a great regard for Le- = 
rews, MW nox, endeavoured to prevailupon him to deſiſt from Wy by 
only WW his euterprize. He told him how dangerous it was | g 
y the for him to take the field agaiuſt his ſovereign in per- 21 
from fon, and by frighting, ſoothing, and flattering him, „ 15 
rable tried every means to make him drop his deſign; 44 
rlings but Lenox's anſwer was that of a gallant noble - 
other W man, That he had gone too far to recede; that 
le au: is honour was more to be dreaded than death, 
Highs which he would willingly vi 800 Father than | 
f An. not deliver his king from JOUR: oy” 8 E 
rance, WF - i £4 | 
rs, to THE king having mounted Mi horſe, made ſo 
dvan- many feints and excuſes, that Sir George Douglas, 
h, at afraid of not arriving in time to ſupport his broke 
ag tie ther, made aſe of many indecent expreſſions and bh, 
e, aui actions to puſh James on to the field of battle. A 
orders ſecond and third expreſs arrived, adviſing, that if 
forces Lenox was not defeated, he was in the utmoſt dan» 
gh pul] ger. This quickened James's motion; he ordered 
ing to his attendants to make all poſlible haſte to the field 
poſed] cf battle, {which lay near the · monaſtery of Ema- 
lowing nuel upon the river Avon, the bridge of which was 
pollefled by Douglas's party) to put a ſtop to the 


our e- 

1 hold bloodſhed, and above all, to be careful that Lenox 
pieces ſhould receive no hurt. Sir James Hamilton, natu- 
of your ral fon to the earl of Arran, (a monſter, who de- 
neither lighted in blood and cruelty, had perſuaded his fa- 


| ther to ſtand his ground againſt Lenox's men, with. 
out waiting for the king, that he might have all 
the glory to himſelf. Being advantageouſly poſted 


) 


horſe, 
a very 


a” A 
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on the riſing nnd, Lenox's men ſuffered greatly 
in the attack, from the ſtones rolled. down upon 
and the earl 
of Angus ſending a detachment to ſapport the Has 
miltons, and the latter defeated their enemies, 
The earl of Lenox was wounded and taken priſon. 
- but was murdered 
By this 
time the king? s attendants were arrived on the 
field of battle ; and Sir Andrew Wood of Largo, 
2 favourite with James, commanded both parties, 
in his maſter's name, to deſiſt from fighting. He 
Town the earl of Glencairn, (or, according to o. 
thers, his ſon lord Kilmaurs) maintaining his ground, 
with no more than thirty men, againſt the Dou- 
and arrived juſt time enough to convey the 


them, which diſordered their ranks; 


er by Hamilton of Pardowye; 
in cold blood by Sir James Hamilton. 


glaſes, an 
earl, who was wounded, to a place of ſafety. 


In 


another part of the field, he found the earl of Ar. 
ran mourning moſt bitterly over the dead body of 
his ſlaughtered nephew, the earl of Lenox, which 
he had covered with his ſcarlet cloak, and he re- 


ſigned him into Wood's hands to be buried. 


In 


jhort, the Douglaſes and Hamiltons obtained a com- 
plete victory; but, though the ſlaughter on both 
ſides was very couſiderable, We know of no good 


author who mentions the number of the ſlain. 


It 


is remarkable, that the Highlanders in Lenox's ar- 
my fled in the beginning of the engagement, ei · 
ther becauſe they were {truck with a panic, or com. 
wanded by chieftains whom they diſliked, This 
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Ut I 532. October 20. Near BERWICK. 


WHILST Henry VIII. of England was quarrel. 
ling with the pope about his marriage, the Scots 
committed many outrages on his dominions both 
by ſea and land. In order to redreſs thoſe, 
Henry ſent down Sir Arthur Darcy to Berwick 
with zoo tall men for the defence of the marches: .. 
The Scots, ſoon after Darcy's arrival, to ſhow they 
were not afraid of him, made an inroad into the 
middle marches, as far as Fowberry, in which in. 
road they burnt ſeveral villages. Not content 
with doing this miſchief, they boaſted of it, ſaying 
that Darcy had brought them good fortune, and 
that he and Angus ſlept well at Berwick. This 
provoked Darcy and the earl to make an incurſion 
from Berwick with 409 men, in which they ſet fire 
to a village ; twice the number of Scots ſoon afſem- 
bled, upon which the Engliſh ordered a retreat to 
be ſounded. Angus, however, with 20 men, ma- 
king a ſtand upon a hill, and cauſing a trumpet i0 be 
blown behind them, the Scots ſuppoſing there were 
two bodies of the enemy, and thereupon turned. 
their backs. The Engliſh purſuing, flew ſeveral of 
them, and took many priſoners, who were brought 
into Berwick on the 2oth of October. Afterwards 
Darcy having increaſed his forces, plundered and 
burat Caldingham, Dunglaſs, and other villages, 
and A the country towards Dunſe. 


Anno 1542. ALDINBEH.' 


DoxaLD Mac KI rof Strathnaver ſucceeded his bro» 
wer John during the nonage of John, and after the. 


— 


* 
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och of his Ws ber, Aku earl of 8 
1 this a fine opportunity to harraſs and diſtreſs 
the people of Sutherland, he marched with a botly of 
troops to a village of Knochartoll, burnt it, and car. 
ried off great booty from Strathberry. Sir Hugh Ken. 
| Hedy of Griffen-mains dwelt then in Sutherland, ha. 
ving married earl John's mother after the death of bis - 
father, Alexander, maſter of Sutherland. Sir 
Hugh being informed of Mackie's coming- into 
Sutherland, and of his hoſtile intentions, conſults, 
with —— Murray of Aberſcors and Gilbert 
Gordon of Garth what method they ſhould take 
moſt effectually to annoy the enemy. Having, col- 
lected their forces, they. reſolve to fight them. 
With their vanguards they unexpectedly overtake. 
and attack Mackie near Aldinbeh. After a flight | 
| Kirmiſh. Donald is defeated and put to flight. John 
Macean Macangus, one of his chieftains, and feve- 
ral of his men, were killed. Donald however acted 
the part of a good general, and brave, ſoldier ; for 
In his flight he killed, with his own hand, one 
William Sutherland, who moſt eagerly purſ 2M him 
in his flight, - Thus did the inhabitants of Suther- 
and and ee continue to vex and harraſs 
each other, till Donald was apprehended and im- 
priſoned in the caſtle of Foulis by order of the 


dueen regent, Where he continued long in pri- 


Anno 1542. Auguft 24 HALDANRIG. a 
Javrs V. to. all appearance, was at this time in 
a moſt defirable ſituation. His domain, by for - 


feitures and otherwiſe, far exceeded that of any of 
bis predeceſſors. fie could command the. purſes of 
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15 clergy; he. had large uns of ready award: in 
his exchequer ; his forts. were ſtored and fortified z., 
and he was daily receiving remittances of money, 
arms and ammunition from France. Henry of En- 

gland being diſguſted at his nephews connexions.. 
with France, and finding that Francis had ſuf-. 
ficient employment at home, reſolved to invade, 
Scotland both by ſez and tand. He appointed a 
very conſiderable army to rendezvous upon the. 
| borders, under the command of Sir Robert Bowes, 
rats of his waxdens, the earl of Angus and his bros; 

James had nominated the earl of Huntly: 

to 2 his army on the borders, conſiſting of 
10, ooo men; and his lieutenant was Sir Walter 

Liadſay of Torphichen, who had ſeen a great deal 
ef foreign ſervice, and was eſteemed an excellent 
officer. Huntly acquitted himſelf admirably well, 
in his commiſſion, aud was ſo well ferved by his 
ſpies, as to have certain intelligence that the En- 
gih intended to ſurpriſe and burn Jedburgh and 
Kelſo. The Engliſh: army under Bowes and the: 
Douglaſes continued ſtill on the borders; and che 
Scots nobility. and gentry had reſolved. not to at- 
tack them on their own ground, nor to act offen - 


ſwely, unleſs their enemies invaded Scotland 


Huntly being informed, that the Engliſh. had ad- 
vanced on the 24th of Auguſt to a place called 
Haldanrig; and that they had deſtroyed a great 
part of the Seotch and debateable lands, reſolved: 
to engage them; and the Engliſh. were aſtoniſhed 
when they ſaw the Scots drawn up in order of 
battle about day break; neither party could nom 


—_—_ 2 fighting; z- and T * whe 
3 


— 
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- led the van e of 2608 6 the beſt troops 
of Scotland, charged the enemy ſo furiouſly, that 
Huntiy gained a complete and eafy victory. Above 
20000 of the Englith were killed, and 600 taken 
es prifoners ; among whom were there generalBowes, 

- Sir William Mubray, and about 50 of the wot 

- diſtinguiſhed northern barons ; the earl of Angus 
. efcaped by the ſwiftnefs of his bort The lofs of 
: "the 5 eee iris nor e 


Ee! 5 75 | Amo 1545 d No.2 23. - SOLWAY MOSS blot 


ö Kr this TER ne v. "kid T4 the affect 
: 85 ot: moſt of his nobility, by his heaping too great 
favours on profligate” churchmen and gentlemen 


F 7m 4 meu a a. 


pf inferior rank, which highly provoked the nobi. MW rc 
i ty, who, from Jong: polſefſion, were apt to con. h 
1 . " ſider all the offices in the kingdom as properly be- va 
3 | Tonging to them: Henry his uncle had appointed WW tr. 
= - _ a meeting with his nephew, and had come to York Ml fa 
' | for that purpoſe; but his courtiers had diſſuaded WM eh 
= him from i it, fo that he broke his agreement with fo 
—_  .-- " aw: That haughty and impatient monarch re- i 
= 5 ſented this affront ſo much, that he declared war 
_— - _—_ Scotland. His army was ſoon ready to, 


= invade the kingdom. James was obhiged to have 
xecourſe t6' his nobles ſor'the defence of his do- 
S a minions. At his command they aſſembled theii 
followers; but with the ſame” diſpoſition that > 
-_ nimated their anceftors in the reign of James III. 
= - : N ON 2 'foll | Fefulnion of Wee their ex · 


4 


heir grievances ; and if the king's miniſters had 

not been men of greater abilities than thoſe of 
James III. and of conſiderable intereſt even with 
their enemies, who could not agree among them- 

- ſelves what vidims to ſacrifice, -the camp of Fal 
would have beep, as remarkable as that of Lauder 
for the daring encroachments of the nobility: ot 
the prerogative of the prince. But though his 
miniſters were ſaved by this accident, the nobles 
had ſoon an opportunity of diſcovering. to the king 
their diffatisfaction to his government, and their 
contempt of his authority. Scarcity of previſions 
and the rigour of the ſeaſon having obliged the 
Engliſh army which invaded Scetland to retire, 

James imagined he could attack them with great 
advantage ir their retreat; but the principal bas 
rons, with an obſtinacy and difdain which greats 
ly aggravated” their diſobedience, refuſed to ade 


vance a ſtep beyond the limits of their own coun» 
try. Provoked by this inſult to himſelf, and 

 ſaſpicious of a new conſpiracy againſt his miniſters, 
che king inſtantly diſbanded an army, which had 
Jo little regard to his orders, . | 
un into r heart of =_ bar t 


* 


\ 


Al cambiciods acid kigh ned prises conld 50 . 
' druick ſuch a mortifying affront. His hopes of 
ſaccefs had been raſh, and his defpair upon a diſ. 
appointment wWas exceſſive. He felt himſelf en- 
gaged in an unneceſſary war with England, which, 
Inſtead of yielding him the laurels and triumphs 
be expected, had begun with ſuch circumſtances 
OY ms the infolence af is ſubjects, ang. 
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expoſed him to che en of his un He En; 
faw how vain and ineffectual all his projects ta Ml tb 
humble the nobility had been; and that though in con 
times of peace a. prince may endeavour to dis, | whi 
rels them, they will riſe during war to their. | 
former importance and dignity. Impatience, re- and 
ſentment, and indignation, filled his boſom by turns. Wh”! 
The violence of theſe paſſions. altered his temper,, eus 
and perhaps impaired his reaſon. He became pen- able 
_ ve, ſullen, and reſerved. He ſeemed in the day; 
to be fwallowed up in profound meditation, and, 
through the night he was diſturbed with thoſe, 
viſionary terrors which make impreſſion on a weak. 
underſtanding only, or a diſturbed fancy. In 
order to revive the king's ſpirits, an inroad on 
the weſt borders was concerted. by his miniſters; 
who prevailed upon the barons of the neighbouring 
| Provinces to raiſe as many treops as were thought 
neceſſary, and to enter the enemy?s country. 
_ Guthry ſays, The earl of Arran and the arch - 
biſhop were openly to raiſe men, as if they in» 
tended to enter the eaſt marches, where they were: 
to make only a feint, while the lord Maxwell was 
to make the real attempt upon the weſt.” But 
continues Dr Robertſon, nothing could remove 
the king's averſion to his nobility, or diminiſh. 
his jealouſy of their power; he would not even 
entruſt them with the command of the forces 
which they had aſſembled: that was reſerved for 
Oliver Sinclair his favourite, who no ſooner. ap- 
peared. to take poſſeſſion. of the dignity. conferred 
upon him, than rage and indignation occaſioned 
uy univesfal * in 2 army. Five hu 


1 . * 
— — l 


— 


Koglih, who were PRA up! in- tak nic 


contempt of his general, produced an effect, to. 


which there is no parallel in hiſtory. I hey over= 


came the fear of death, and the love of liberty, 
and 10,000 ſurrendered: to a number ſo far infe- 
rior without ſtriking a blow. No man was deſi- 

rous of a victory, which would have been accept 


deavoured to ſave themſelves. by flight; the En- 
gliſh had the choice of what, priſoners they pleaſed 
to take, and almoſt every perſon of diſtinction. 


who was engaged in the expedition remained in | 


their hands. This aſtoniſhing event was a new 
proof. to the king of the general diſaffection of the- 
nobility, and a new diſcovery of his own weakneſs.. 
and want 'of authority. Incapable to bear theſe 
repeated. inſults, he found -himſelf unable to- 
revenge them. The deepeſt melancholy and de- 
ſpair ſucceeded to the furious paſſions, which. are 
the enemies of life, preyed upon his mind, and con- 

ſumed a vigorous conſtitution. Some authors of 


the diſeaſes of the mind, when they riſe to a; 
height, are often mortal; and the known effects. 


fanguine and impetuous > temper, ſufficiently ac- 
count for his unhappy fate. 
Drummond of Hathornden, proved his mind to. 
have been raiſed to an high ſtrain and above me- 


Nen was * to 1 the lat words. og 0 
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the Scots in this diſorder. Hatred to the king and; 


able to his king and to his favourite. A few en- 


that age impute his untimely death to poiſon; but 


of diſappointment, anger and reſentment, en 4; 


cc His death, ſays. 


diocrity; he could die but could not digeſt a diſa- 
5 er.” On word being brought him, that his“ 
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| Mſtiney hoard to ſay, were, « Te will end as 
e began: the crown came by a woman, and it will 
2 ep ge gre r ae 


L, 


1 th 

I VF fri 

i een the cardinal, Who entirely governed the ki 

ES | regent, and had raiſed an army to furpriſe and ff ** 
Er force Lenox to refund the money that had been ff ** 
=W ſent from France. A meeting of the penſioned Ec 
lords (for ſuch we may call them,) was held at 4 


27 "= in the weſt of Scotland, where the reforma- 
tion had made conſiderable progreſs; and the regent os 

was held in the utmoſt contempt for his puſillani. 
nity and irreſolution. It was there determined to i for 
———.--- _ rail an army to 'be- commanded by the earl of Le. 
àmnaox, which, by the diſpoſitions of the neighbour- *. 
= . hood and the power of the French money, was of | 
eeaſily done; and Lenox directly marchied for Leith, MW ”* 
F | where the regent's army was aſſembled, in hopes 
bol ſeizing both him and the cardinal, This in all 
. Probability muſt have been the conſequence, had bel! 
iet the cardinal prevailed with the earl of Huntly 


to uſe his influence with Lenox for an accommo - and 
dation, as the regent*sarmy wasno way comparable the 
to that of Lenox. A conference between the lat- W 
ter and the regent at Edinburgh was accordingly ff ©” 
agreed upon; and the tardinal by this delay gained EL 
kis point. The admitting this negotiation was un- Glal 
doubtedly : a moſt unpardonable weakneſs in Lenox. of 
- Some days paſſed i in trifling conferences ; and ig "2h 


no wonder if Lenox forfeited the eftcem of his 
Send and followers on this occaſion, "oe hy 


Gem had rn upon their own expences, which 


even before the conferences were' ended, foreſi eeing 


er. that the leaſt delay mulſt be fatal to their under- - 

5 i taking. Lenox behaved to the regent in the ſame 
friendly manner as if no difference had ever ſub- 

1 WH ited ; but he was groſsly outwitted in the negotia- 

and tion; for, inſtead of preſcribing, he was obliged to 

* accept of terms from the cardinal. Upon leaving 

Wy Edinburgh, the regent and Lenox went to Linlith- 

1 at ow, where the latter beginning to ſuſpect the 

b r ma-. ſecret intrigues carrying on againfl him (which very 

egent poſſibly were meant to get poſſeſſion of his money) 

Hani. poſted privately to Glaſgow, where he gave orders 

ed to or fortifying the Archbiſhop's palace, and from 

f Le thence to his own caſtle of Dumbarton. . The 

your. regent pretended that this ſeceſſion was a breach 

. of the late accommodation, aſſembled his army, and 

nn marched directly to Glaſgow. Though Lenox had 

hook ſunk greatly in the eſteem of his party, yet ine 

in all earl of Glencairn gallantly ſupplied his place; and 

3 had being joined by the barons of Tullibardine, 


Houſton, Buchannan, Macfarlane, Drumwhaſtile, 
and others of the ſhire of Renfrew, gave battle to 


mained conqueror. Monypenny, who commanded _ 


of Lenox, were killed on the ſpot. The provoſt of 
Glaſgow was dangerouſly wounded ; but the earl 


of note, but a gentleman of the name of Cambus 


latter fel 2 on the citizens of Glaſgow! ; 
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they could no longer continue, and returned home | 


the regent, who, after a long bloody diſpute, re. 


the foot, with other perſons of diſtinction on the part 


of Glencairn eſcaped to Dumbarton. No perſon 


Keith, was killed on the part of the regent. The 
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Auarter. The regent after this beſieged the caſtle 
and the great tower, and having reduced them, 
* hanged eighteen of he garriſon. N 


1 


Anno I 544. EDINBURGH taken and burnt. 


Troven the Scotch nation was never more uns. 
mimous than they were at this time againſt the En. 
Fliſn, yet the bloody unpopular conduct of the 


cardinal-diſunited their public ſpirit, and rendered] 
all their efforts languid. As the forfeitures of the 


earl of Lenox and his followers had brought large 
ſſums into the government, and had ruined many 
families, the regent ſhared in the cardinals unpo- 
pularity.; but, to do juſtice to both, they behaved 
with great ſpirit. Ambaſſaders and miniſters were 
ent to France and Denmark, and other courts i in 


alliance with Scotland, to complain of Henry's in- 


— and violence, and to ſolicit ſuccours. The 


French king made them magnificent promiſes, 


which were but \poorly performed; and all that 


the regent could do was to aſſemble about 12,000 


men. The cardinal propoſed to fight the Engliſh 


with this force between Leith and Edinburgh; but 
the regent, not daring to depend upon his troops, 


ſtood on the defenſive, and the enemy deſolated 


Al. the * Edinburgh. | „ 


As no a . of war had "FA and 
Sir Adam Otterburn, provoſt or chief magiſtrate 


of that metropolis, repaired to the Engliſh camp, 


and demanded by what authority they had begur 
boctlities, . at the fame OP IT ns 


% Le woes” Seas. 
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tance i into. the town in a friendly manner. He was ö 
anſwered by the general, that he was commiſſion- 
ed to burn and lay waſte the country, unleſs the 
young queen of Scotland was delivered into his 
maſter's hands. To this Sir Adam replied, Tie © 
bis countrymen, rather than yield to ſuch a de- 


mand, were determined to endure all extremities, 
By this time the Englith ordinance was landed, and 


"his lord Evers had joined the main body of their 


army with the 4000 horſe from Berwick, and the 
regent. retired with his army towards Linlithgow. 
The Engliſh failed in their fi-ſt attempt to enter 


Edinburgh by Leith gate ; but the inhabitants, diſ- | 
_ couraged by 


he regent's retreat, abandoned the 
town in the night- time ; and the Engliſh, batter. 


ing down the gates with their cannon, barbarouſ. 


ly ſet it on fire, and the burning continued for 

three days. They next laid ſiege to the caſtle, 
which was bravely defended by Hamilton of Sten-. 
houſe, who plied them ſo warmly with his artille- 
ry from the half moon, which then, as now, Come 
manded the welt part of the town, that he dif. 
mounted their batteries, killed a number of their 


men, and forced the reſt to an inglorious retreat 


towards Leith. 


Though this was an- open town, . 
it was at that time the great emporium of foreign 
trade for the ſouthern parts of Scotland. The En- 
gin moſt unmanfully revenged themſelves; for 

the repulſe they had met with they broke up and 
plundered' all the warehouſes ; ; and the riches they 
carried from thence far exceeded their expectations ; 
and all the ideas they had formed of the foreign 


commerce of Scotland. "ck earl VE Hertford then \ 
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ordered the town to be ſet on fire on the 1 th of 


May, and the ſhipping i in the harbour to be, ſeized, | 
and particularly the ſalamander and the unicorn, 
Which were famous for their largeneſs and their 

baauty; (or as Mr Stow calls it, notable fair. 


neſs.) Bur aire had now taken a different 


” turn. . 0 , % 
* . 1 2 I 1 


Anno I 1545; February 3 17. ANCRUM MOOR. 


"WaHiLsT the furious 15 bigotted cardinal Bea. 
ton was perſecuting the reformed, by the conſent 
of the regent, with relentleſs rancour, the ſubjects 
of Henry were ravaging Scotland; they had burnt 
Leith and Edinburgh, and laid 


the whole 
fury, who 


country around. That blood- thi 


: kad the ſole aſcendant over the regent, not permit. 


ting him to enter upon vigorous meaſures, for re. 


pelling the cruel invaſions of the Engliſh i in the 
ſouth, it is uncertain what the event might have 
been, had not the earl of Angus been rouſed by 
the progreſs of the enemy. He repaired to the 
regen, and laid before him the danger of his coun 


try. He upbraided him for being miſled by- the 
cardinal and the clergy, and with his neglecting 


the advice of his nobility, who were willing to fa- 


crifice themſelves i in defence of their country. His 
reproaches had the deſired effect. The earl and 


regent ſet out for the ſouth with no more than 


300 horſe; but the neighbouring gentlemen were 
ſummoned to join them, with all the force they 


could raiſe, to march againſt the enemy in the be. 
ginning of the year 1545. The regent and Angus 


baving advanced, with a IOW followers, to Melroſe, 


- 
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a gallant company of Fifeſhire 
them friends to the reformation, and enemies to 
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| the Engliſh who lay at Jedburgh „under lord Evers 
and Sir Brian Latoun made a motion to ſurpriſe 
them; upon which rhe regent retired to a place 
called the Shiels by advice of the earl of Angus, 
and ſent intelligence to the troops, who were ad- 
vancing to join him, and to meet him at Galloſhiels 
with all expedition. The Englith finding Melroſe a- 


bandoned, plundered it, and were returning to 
Jedburgh, when the Scots were joined by the fa- 


mous Norman Leſly, eldeſt ſon of lord Rothes, and 
gentlemen, all of 


the cardinal. The whole bod y under the regent not 
exceeding 1700 men, the Engliſh were no way a- 
larmed, and advanced to take them priſoners ; but 
met with a defile in their way, which coſt them 


ſome hours in paſſing; Mean while Scott of Buc-. 
cleugh arrived, and informed the regent that his 


friends were on their marc h, and though the Whole 
was far inferior to the Eng)ith; yet ke would -re- 
turn and draw them up in a place where they 
would. not be diſcovered by the enemy, who by 


the regent's retreat might be drawn into an am. 
buth. , The earl of Angus approving of this dif. 
policion. the regent began to retire with ſome ap- 


parent confuſion; and the Engliſh, to the number of 
5000, advanced, as ſecure of their, prey, with the 
greateſt precipitation. 'The Scots continued re- 


treating, till the Engliſh; harraſſed and out of 


breath, with the wind and ſun directly in their 
faces, fell into the ambuſh, and were totally de- 
feated, The lords Evers and Ogle, Sir Brian La- 


donn, and ſeveral . of nen were | 
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killed on the hos as were hen n l. 2: 
diers. All agree, that above 1000, ſome of them EI 
men of great families and fortunes, were made pri. we 
ſoners. As to the loſs of the Scots, who had not Ml u. 
much above 1000 men in the field, only rwd men Tec 
were killed by their own artillery. The regent the 

2 complimented the earl of Angus, and his brother of 
Sir George, for their gallant behaviour, and de. of 

clared at the head of the army, that their actions ha 

entirely effaced all the ſuſpicions of their favouring an) 

the enemies of their country. The brave Buc. MW wh 

= cleugh, to whom the fortune of the day was chief. con 
=  - ly owing, had a like ſhare of his public thanks, as lan 


* „ 5 
4; - r n y 


p | ; L- had the maſter of Rothes, Lochleven, and the o- of 
8 ther gentlemen, according to their reſpective me. wei 
1 reits. Marching to Jedburgh, they ſupped upon Col 
3 | tthe proviſions that had been made for their ene. Tiv 
"4 | mies. : | 3 5 , 2 try 


Anno I 545. July = WARK CASTLE. 


A account of the great advantage gained by. nor 

the Scots at Ancrum Moor was ſoon tranſmitted IU poſi 
do the French king, who ſent 3000 foot and 500. fend 
borſe to his allies of Scotland, under the command I eith, 
of Montgomery, lord of Lorges, which having ar. part 

| rived in May, and being joined with about 15, ooo 455 
Scots, marched towards the borders in the end of An 
July. The army encamped on the ſide of the os 
Tweed oppoſite to Wark caſtle, and ſent parties * 
over the river, who ravaged the neighbouring vil · ¶ diou 
lages and fields in England, and had alſo ſome in- beh: 
couſiderable ſkirmiſhes with their enemies. Mont. apai 
geomery, ſeconded by lord Home, made preſſing in- his 


1 


. were foreign. mercenaries. 
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Gances mat the whole army ſhould advance into 
England: but to this the governor and his council 
would not agree, founding their refuſal on the 
want of artillery, and other things neceſſary for 
reducing caſtles in their way. Loeſly ſays, that 
they beſieged Wark caſtle, and took the out works 
of it; but being alarmed by a ſudden inundation 

of the 'T weed, they raiſed, the ſiege. This army 
having diſperſed in a few, days without attempting 

any thing of conſe quence. The earl of Hertford, 
who was again entruſted this ſummer with the 
command i in the north of England, entered Scot- 
land in the beginning of September with an army 
of 12, oo0 men, of whom a conliderable number 
He marched up from 
Coldſtream through tlie countries of the Merſe and 
Tiviotdale, and ravaged and burnt the whole coun- 


try in his way. The abbies of Kelſo, Dryburgh, 


Melroſe, and Jedburgh, Minges no longer ſacred 
with the Engliſh, ſhared in this general calamity : 
nor did the Scots attempt any where to make op- 


poſition except in the abbey of Kelſo, which was de- 


fended for a while by 300 men; but thoſe were 
either killed or made priſoners by the aſſailants, 
part of whom were foreigners in Engliſh pay. 


Anno 1546. 81 ANDREWS CASTLE 
|  befieged. 


"Canaan. 1 had e himſelf Os 


| dious to many of his countrymen by his haughty - 


behaviour, but particularly by his relentleſs, rage 


againſt the reformed, Normand Leſly, to whom 


his n owed ſo much at the battle * An- 
* 45 5 
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-crum Moor, had received many perſonal Tron 
and res from the cardinal, which he deep. 
ly reſented. © Therefore he, and Kirkaldy younger 
of Grange, with other accomplices, entered the 
caſtle while it was repairing, and at once put an 
end to the life of that cruel perſecutor. Some 
ſay that the court of England were privy to this 
murder, and that the cpnfpirators * took pofſeflion 
of the * in mee 1 3 * OR En: 


- 


toms EW precautions, which the cardia 
had taken for fecuring his power, was his getting 
poſſeſſion of the fons of ſuch noblemen as he ſu- 
ſpected, whom he detained as hoſtages. Among 
- them was the regent's ſon, whoſe perſon the con- 
ſpirators thought proper to fecure for their own 
ſafety. After the murder became public, the con- 
ſpirators admitted others of their party into the 
caſtle; ſo that their garriſon at laſt conſiſted: of 
about 140 perſons. On the 10th of June, the 
earl of Huntly was choſen chancellor of Scotland 
in the cardinaPs room, and ſummonſes were iſſued 
for citing the murderers to appear on the zoth of 
July before the - parliament at Edinburgh. A 
treaty Was ſet on foot between. the. government 
and the chief of ' the conſpirators, who offered to 
diſcover all they knew of Beaton's murder, and to 
| Tet the regent's ſon at liberty, provided they 
were granted à pardon” under the great” ſeal, 
* heje propoſals were agreed to, though oppoſed 
by many of the clergy. But it was ſoon diſco- 
yered the confpirators fonght only ta gan time, 
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al the return of a meſſenger, whom they had ſent |; 


to England a fi few days before the murder. When 


the parliament met; they revoked their deed; de- 
clared the conſpirators guilty of treaſon, confi. 


ſcated their eſtates, and orders were iſſued for rat- 
5 1 an 1 to N che we or St Andrews.” 

Tun great /dcliberatiog,” if not batkwitdaels, 
with Which this ſiege Was undertaken, its a proof 
of the difficulties which government was then un- 
der. It was very natural for the regent not to 
be forward in refenting the death of a man who 
had rendered him little better than a cypher in 
the ſtate, whom he inwardly deteſted, While he 
barvardly appeared to be his friend, not to men- 
tion the natural affection he might entertain for 
his eldeſt ſon. Whatever may be in this, we 


know that the regent made ne progrefs in the 


ſiege; and he would have undertaken it, had not 
decency, and the reproaches 'of the. queen dowager 
and her court, compelled him. In ſhore, [he | be- 
fieged the place for three months without making 
any progrefs. The garriſon. ridiculed his impo- 
tent attempts; and he had only with him two 
pieces of battering canon, while the conſpirators 


were ſupplied from England by ſez with every 
thing that was neceſſary, and availed themſelves 


of the additional fortifications lately made by the 


cardinal. On the other hand, the queen dowager 
and her party perceiving that little was to be 
expected from the regent's efforts, applied to 
France, and received the ſtrongeſt promiſes of 


ſpeedy and effectual aſſiſtance. At laſt the French 


200 | HISTORY OF THE | 
fleet ts and Strozzi, the commander, in d. 


bedience to We loſt no time in battering wick 
f the walls from his ſhips for three weeks, but with 
very little effect. At laſt he landed his artillery, I 
i which he mounted on the walls of churches and the 
« religious. buildings, ſo. that an Italian engineer, dout 
| ſent from England to aſſiſt the garriſon, told them of 4 
that they had now to deal with experienced ol. the | 
diers. A large breach being made, a parly was Eng 
beaten by the beſieged, who- inſiſted, at firſt, up. alter 
1313 high terms, but none were granted them, ex- Scot: 
 --  cepting pardon for their lives, and that they ſhould MW "2 
be carried to France; and if they diſliked, their Gecul 
. reſidence there, they might be conveyed to any Nn 
other country, Scotland excepted. By this capi. an 
ttlation, the regent recovered his ſon, and the 1 
French acquired immenſe ys which was con. 21 
veyed to * rance. * 15 
| Anno 1 547. September 10. LR BATTLE late 1 
Tux Duke of Somenſet, eagerly bent on the ra 
union of Scotland and England, publiſhed a mani- 8 5 
feſto; in which he enforced all poſſible arguments their 
for that meaſure, eſpecially the two kingdoms being 8 
only one iſland. The heirs of both being minors, ¶ come 
be one a male, the other. a female, &c. As his gliſh 
manifeſto had no effect upon the people of Scot- f 
lend, the protector raiſed an ar my of 18,000, ceſe 
and equipped a fleet of ſixty ſail; the one half of KW 


Which were ſhips of war, the other loaded with prote 
proviſions and ammunition. He gave the command FIZx; 


of the fleet lewd MO he himſelf marched at the ¶ ed to 
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in bead of the army, accended by _ eat! of Wat I 1 | 1 

ering wick. 14 ps; | 1 0 | i if 

Sen Tux 1 5 of Scotland 3 together 85 e 

=> the whole force of the. kingdom, and his army, | | 5 

acer, double the number of the Engliſh, had taken poſt 

then en advantageous ground, guarded by the banks of | 

WAY the Eſke, about four miles from Edinburgh, The = 
was Engliſh came within ſight of them at Faſide; and f # 1 
WW after a ſkirmiſh between the horſe, har: the. - —_— 

2 Scots were worſted, and lord Home dangerouſly . "a 

old wounded, Somerſet prepared himſelf for a more | 

heir deciſive action. But having taken a view of the 

any Scots camp, along with the earl of Warwick, he 


found it difficult to make any attempt upon it witn 
capi. 

lay probability of ſucceſs. He wrote, Pe = oy 
a ſecond letter to Arran, and offered to evacuate 


co ll the kingdom, as well as repair all damages, which „ 
he had committed, provided the Scots would ſtipu- 

LE, late not to contract the queen to any foreign prince, | 4 4 

2 but to keep her at home, till ſhe was of age to = 

Ln chuſe a huſband for herſelf. Such moderate terme = 

an” ill vere rejected by the Scots, merely on account of —_ 

ute heir moderation, ſuppoſing they were dictated by 

eng fear. Actuated alſo by their prieſts, Who had 

215 come in ſhoals to the.camp, they. believed the En- 

00 gliſh were deteſtable heretics,” abhorred by God, 

1 and expoſed to divine vengeance, and that no _ 

200, i ceſs could ever crown their arms. _ They were 

ws confirmed in this fond conceit, when they ſaw the 


protector change his ground, and move towards | | 1 
and the ſea; nor did they longer doubt that he intend- | 
the ed to > embark his Yo. and make his Wy on 


_ . 


202 
board his ſhips, which at that very time failed il 


is rox OF hn 


to the bay oppoſite to hin. Determined, 
fore, to cut off his retreat, they quitted their camp, 


and paſſing the river Eſke, advanced into the plain 


They were divided into three bodies: Angus com. 


| manded the van; Arran the main body, and Hunth 
the rear. 


Their. cavalry conliſted of light horſe, 
which wereplaced on their left flank, ſtrengthened 
by ſore Iriſh archers, whom Arg Ugo brought 
over for this purpoſe. 'F 


as 


. 


r was pleaſed when he ſaw this move, 


ment of the Scotch army; and as the Engliſh had 


uſually been ſuperior in pitched battles, he con. 
ceived great hopes of ſucceſs. He arranged hi 


men on the left fartheſt from the ſea z and order. 


ed them to remain on the high ground on which 


he placed them, till the enemy ſhould approach. 
He placed his main battle and his rear towards the 


right; and beyond the van he poſted lord Gray at 
the head of the men at arms, and ordered him to 
take the Scotch van in flank, but not till they ſhould 
be Engaged 1 in z cloſe * with the van of the Eg: 
glith. _ f 


* - — 


* 


Wu dis Sov were advancing on the plain, 


"they were galled by the artillery from the Engliſh 


ſhips. The maſter of Graham was killed, the 


Triſh archers were thrown into diſorder, and the 
other troops began to ſtagger ; when lord Gray 
perceiving their ſituation, neglected his orders, leſt 


his ground, and, at the head of his heavy armed 


Horſe, made an attack upon the Scorch Infantry, i 
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hopes of gaining to himſelf all the: honour of the 
victory. Advancing, | he found a_ ſlough and ditch 
in his way, aud behind were ranged the Scotch in- 
fantry armed with ſpears, and the field on which 


they ſtood Was fallow ground, broken with ridges, 


which lay acroſs their front, diſordered the move- 
ment of the Engliſh cavalry. From all theſe ac- 
cidents,” the ſhock: of this body of horſe was feeble 
and irregular; and as they were received on the 
point of the Scotch ſpears, which were longer than 


the lances of the Engliſh horſemen, they were in - 


a moment pierced, overthrown and diſcomfited, 


Gray himſelf was dangerouſly wounded. Lord 
Edward Scymour, ſon to the protector, loſt his 


borſe. The ſtandard was near being taken; and 
had the Scots poſſeſſed any good body of n 
who could have purſued the advantage, the whole 
Englith army had been expoſed to great danger. 


Tux protector, mean while, aſſiſted by Sir Ralph 
Sadler and Sir Ralph Vane, employed himſelf with 


diligence. in rallying the cavalry. Warwick ſhew- 
ed great preſence of mind in maintaining the ranks 


of foot, on which the horſe had receiled He 


made Sir Peter Mentus, captain of the foot Har- 
quebuziers, and Sir Peter Gamboa, captain of ſome 
Italian and Spaniſh ditto, to advance on horſeback, 
aud ordered them to ply the Scots infantry 
with their ſnot. They marched to the place, 
and diſcharged their pieces in the faces of the 
enemy. The artillery planted on a height in- 


feſted them from the front. The Engliſh archers 


poured in a ſhower of arrows among them, and the 


Van ca from the hill advaniced leiſurely and 
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5 5 orderly Winds FOE Difmayed with al theſe 
18, _  incumbrances, the Scotch van began to retreat; 
te retreat ſoon changed into a flight, which was 
713289) - begun by the Iriſh archers. The panic of the van 
| cCcWdommunicated itſelf to the main body, and paſſing 
. thence to the rear, rendered the whole field 2 
ſeene of confuſion, terror, flight and conſterna 


3 8 With joud ſhouts and acclamations, which added 
* ſtſitill more to the diſmay of the vanquiſhed. The 
- * horſe in particular, eager to avenge the affront 
which they had received in the beginning of the 
day, did the moſt bloody execution on the flying 
enemy; and from the field of battle to Edinburgh, 
for the ſpace of five miles, the whole ground was 
 Rrowed with dead bodies. The prieſts above all, 
and the Monks, received no quarter; and the En. 
=, gliſh made a ſport of {laughtering men, who, from 
' Bf } „„ their extreme zeal and animoſity, had engaged in 
3 : an enterprize ſo il} ſvited to their profeſſion. Few 
victories have been more deciſive, or gained with 
fmaller loſs to the conquerors. - 'i here fell not 
2co of the Englith and, according to the moſt 
1 moderate computation, there periſhed above 10,000 
1 ; * of the Scots. About 1500 were taken priſonets. 
_ / This action was called the battle of Pinkie from 
; _ gentleman's feat in the — ORR See 
. "_ HuME. | L 


Anno : 547- Sept 1 HOME CASTLE. 
O the day after the battle of Pinkie, the En- 
gliſh army advanced to Leith. There the protec- 
tor received the ſubmiſſion of ſome Scotſmen, and 
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tion. The Engliſi army perceived from the height 
K - | "the condition of the Scots, and began the purſuit 
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fire by the ſoldiers. the day before he left it. In 


of it, aſked a delay until they ſhould contult their 
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took meaſures for Gleiten the command of the 
important friths of Forth and Tay, for fortifyinmg 
Inchcolm in the former, and ſent ſome ſhips to re- 
duce the caſtle of Broughty- craig, ſituated on 

the ſoath ſide of the entrance of the latter. IBe 
advanced ſeaſon of the year, and intelligence o  _ 
plots carrying on againſt him at the Engliſh court, 
determined the protector to leave Scotland, with- 1 
out purſuing any farther at that time the great ad 9 
vantage he had gained. He ſpared Edinburgh; | | 
but Leith, -contrary to his inclination, was ſet on 


his return, he took a ſhort turn over Soutry hill, 5 8 
probably 1 in the view of reducing, as he paſſed; tie Y | ; 
counties of Merſe and Tiviotdale. On the ſecond © _ - 
day of his march he arrived at Lauder, and on the 

third he encamped in a field, about a mile to the 
weſt of Home caſtle. The army continued there . 
the two following days, while the ſurrender of — 
the caſtle was tranſacted with lady Home, her fon _ | 
Andrew, and John Home of Coldinknows, a 
near kinfſman ot the family, and others who man | 
the charge of the place. To enforce the argument . 8 9 
nſed for this furrender, the protector blocked wa. _ 
the caſtle, by ſurrounding it with his troops, 0 
prevent all ingreſs or regreſs, without his en | _ 
and afterwards erected on the fourth of it a batte. = 
ry of eight pieces of cannon, under cover of ba | 
ſkers filled with earth. The lady's concern for 
the ſafety of her eldeſt ſon, who was a priſoner in- 
the Engliſh camp, inclined her to ſurrender the 
place; but ſome'of them who had the joint __ 
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- Joy; 1 n at Edinburgh 8 ill 


of the wounds he had received i in the late battle. 


- This requeſt being ręjected, the caſtle was ſurren. 
dered to Lord Gray on the ſecond day after their 
arrival there. The garriſon, to the number of 
78, marched out with what baggage they could 
carry, leaving behind them their warlike itores and 


proviſions. Sir Edward Dudley, afterwards lord 


Dudley, was made governor of the place, with a 
.garriſon of 60 munter, 40 . and 100 
pioneers. 3 


Anno 1548. Til 26. HOME CASTLE. 


THE ſucceſſes of the Engliſh did not hinder the 
Scots from ſuch enterprizes as opportunities in- 
vited, and were proportioned to their inferior 
ſtrength, D'Eſſe failed in an attempt to ſurpriſe 
Hadington in the beginning of October; but, in 
the end of December, the caſtle of Hume was re- 
covered, by a ſudden aſſault made upon it in the 
night, on the ſide where it was ſtrongeſt, and con. 
ſequently moſt weakly guarded. An old gentle- 
man of ſixty, of the name of Hume, is ſaid to be 
the firſt who mounted the wall, He was diſco- 
vered through the duſk by a ſentinel, who gave an 
alarm to the garriſon | This the old man Percei- 
ving, had the addreſs and preſence of. mind im- 
mediately to retire, and conceal himſelf with his 
| companions near the foot cf the wall: no enemies 
being heard or ſeen, it was concluded the ſentinel 
had been miſtaken, and his companions in great 
ſecurity retired to reſt, Upon which Hume again 
mounted the wall, and having ſtabbed the firſt he 
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- very. difficult to ſupply it with neceſſaries. 


— 


met with upon watch, all- the reſt of the 
were either made. priſoners or & cons e his 
fate. | 


Anno 1548. HADINGTON SIEGE. 


Asour the middle of April, Lord Gray marched . 
into Louthain with -a large body of troops, and 


f 


fortified Hadington; but he had no ſooner left Scot- 


land, than ſix thouſand men, conducted by the 
Sieur D*Eſſe, an able experienced general, ſent by 


the French king to aſſiſt the Scots, landed at Leith, 


Not many days after their arrival they laid fiege 
to Hadington, The governor, and ſeveral of the 


nobles, who were preſerit at this ſiege, held a par- 


lament in the abbey near the town, and there re- 


ſolved to ſend the young queen over to France. 


The governor being induced to this by the honours 
and rewards conferred upon him by the French 
king, and it was in conſequence of this that Henry ſent 
over toScatland io conſiderable a boy of troops. Bur 
though they diſplayed great conduct and courage 


in the ſiege of Hadington, yet the Engliſh garriſon ' 
made ſo reſolute a defence, that the ſiege was 
The inland ſituation of 


changed into a blocade 
Hadington, its diſtance from the Engliſnh frontiers, 
and the range of hills that lay in the way, made it 
One. 
convoy, eſcorted by 200 horſemen, got ſafe into the 


place during the night, and brought them ſeaſon- 


able relief. But a far greater aid ſent by lord 
Gray from Ber wick was totally deſtroyed. T his 


diſaſter haſtened the march of 15,000 men, com- 
wanded by wy earl of Shrewſbury, and was attend» 
"= i 
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ed by a fleet under the conduct of lord Clinton, 


The French retired upon-the earl's approach, who 
reinforced the garriſon with freſh troops and ſup. 


plied them with neceſſaries of all kinds, after they 
| had been reduced to the utmoſt extremity. March. 
Ing from "thence to Muſſelborough, where the 
French lay encamped, and where a numerous body 
af Scots had joined them, the Engliſh general of. 
fered battle; but the Scots were now become wiſer 
by experience, and from a remembrance of their 
former defeat at that place, they choſe a+ ſituation 
-where the Engliſh durſt not attack with ' ſafety, 
Upon which the Engliſh general bent his courſe 


homeward. As he paſſed Dunbar, the Germans 
| In his army burnt the town. 
communication hetween Hadington and Berwick, 


For ſecuring: the 


it was judged neceſfary to build à new port at 
Dunglafs. To defend thoſe employed in carrying 


on this work, the Germans, with ſome horſe and 


foot, remained there after the reſt of che army was 
gone to England. Lord Gray, who accompanied 
Shrewſbury in his late expedition, and remained 


after his lordſlip's departure, inveited with the 


chief command on the borders, having collected 
the cavalry ſtationed on the marches, and carrying 


wHo along with him the German foot, over- ran 
Fiviotdale and Lidſdale, ravaging and deſtroy ing 


the country without mercy. The Engliſh found 
means to ſupply and hold out Hadington, til their 
regency thought proper to abandon, it. . ot 


nn of October” 1 549 


wan m SCOTLAND, „ 5 


Anno 1849. FARNEHIRST. 


Tun Scotch regency apprehending that the En- 
gliſm intended to fortify Jedburgh, ſent the French . -Y 
general D'Eſſe thither to prevent it, and to annoy Das 1 
| the neighbouring Engliſh marches. D'Eſſe's firſt _ 
body exploit in this expedition was the recovering the 
1 of. ¶ caſtle of Parniherſt, ſituated at a ſmall diſtance 
wiſer I above Jedburgh, on the weſt ſide of the river Jed. 
their The Scots exerciſed great cruelties on this oc- 
ation IM caſion: but they excuſed themſelves by the bar- 
fety. MW barous treatment the neighbouring country had 
urſe ¶ received from the garriſon of that place. D'Eſſfſe 
mans continued ſome time at Jedburgh, and made, by | / 
the detached parties, ſucceſsful inroads into the Engliſh = 
rick, borders. In one of theſe incurſions, the caſtle of 
t at Cornhill, an old houſe of conſiderable ſtrength, was 
ying WW. taken by a body of Frenchmen, „ and ſpoils found in 
and M of very confiderable value. 


Wed Anno 1 549. January. FAST CASTLE.- | : 


ined Nor long after the taking of Hume caſtle, 
the Faſt caſtle was alſo taken by ſurpriſe. Certain 
cted young men of the neighbouring country, by or- 1 
ing der of the Engliſh governor, had conveyed thither 7 1 
ran ſome proviſions on horſes, for the uſe of the gar- | 9 
ing. riſon. Having unloaded the horſes, and taken up 
and the proviſions on their ſhoulders, they were al- 
lr I lowed to paſs over the bridge, which joined two 
the high rocks, and enter the caſtle. But ſuddenly 
throwing down their loads in the entrance, and 
producing the weapons they ſecretly carried, they - 

lew the ſentinels; ; and being — by their 
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companions, who inflanly poured in OR them, 


= them either killed or take priſoners. | 
. 67] 2 N Anno 1549. FORD CASTLE. 
| - * Tus Scots and French, encouraged by the ta 
_ king of Farniherſt and Cornhill, marched into En. 
gland. D'Eſſe carrying with him all his forces, 
= with four field pieces. In this expedition he at- 


1 | greateſt, part of it; but was obliged to retire, 
1 leaving one of the towers which was defended by 
- at this time to have burnt ſome villages in the 
neighbourhood. of Ford. A body of light horſe- 

men being drawn together to defend the coun- 

try, the invaders were obliged to retire; but their 

retreat was ſo well conducted, that they carried 

off in ſafety to Jedburgh the booty they had col. 


the Engliſh collected a little army at Roxburgh, 
which they intended to employ in driving D'Eſe 
out of his poſt at Jedburgh, from which be had 


receiving intelligence of their deſign, and not ha- 

ving above 1500 foot and 500 horſe fit for action, 
retired firſt to Melroſe, thence into the interior 
| parts of | the country, where his « enemies could not 
iy 3 follow him. oa - 


Anno. 1555. GARWARRIE, 


Tn earl of Arran having delivered up the go 
al verüment of Scotland into the . of rhe wen 


the Engliſh-garr ion were overpowered, and all bat 


f tacked the caſtle of Ford, took and burnt. the 


> OP Thomas Car. The French and Scots are ſaid: 


lected, which was very conſiderable. Soon after, 


much annoyed them: But the French general, 


em, 


zueen. 


wans IN 4 SCOTLAND. 1 
e de ace a progreſs uud e north a | 


far as Inverneſs. There 'Y-Mackie, the ſon of 
Donald, was ſummoned to appear, becauſe he had 
plundered and ravaged the county of Sutherland, 


during the abſence of, earl John in France with 


the queen · regent. Mackie refuſing to compear, 
à commiſſion was granted to the earl of Suther - 


land to attack him, which he did, and beſieged the 


caſtle of Borwe, the ſtrongeit fort of the country, 


which he took by ſtorm, and hanged the: gover- 
nor, and then demoliſhed the fort. V. Mackie 
vas ſo invironed on all ſides, that he was obliged 


to ſurrender himſelf to the, earl. Sir Hugh Ren- 


: 3 conducted him to Edinburgh, where he was 
| long confined à cloſe priſoner in the caſtle. Du- 


ring his abſence, his couſin! John Moir- Mackie, 
who had the management of his eſtates, taking 


advantage of the abſence of earl John, in the ſouth, 
invaded Sutherland with. an army of the brayeſt . 


and moſt courageous men in Strathnaver, they burnt 


the chapel of St Ninians in Navidell, where the in- 


habitants of the country, upon this ſudden i ircuption 
taking place, had conveyed: ſome of their effects. 


Thus having pillaged that part of the country, they 
returned home. The inhabitants of Sutherland af- 
ſembled under the conduct of Macjames, the Ter- 


rel of the Doil, and James Mac. William, quickly 


purſued and overtook Mackie, at the foot of the 


hill called Bin-moir, in Beridell, and attacked 
them near the river Garwarrie, where an obſti- 
nate and bloody action enſued. The people of 


Strathnaver were totally routed and put to flight; 
above 120 . them were killed and ſome drowned 


o 
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in the river. This was che laſt conflice perween un 
e and Strathnaver. 7 IO 


Auno 1557. October 13. chzEviOr. 


Pon ſeveral years paſt, 4 kind of truce prevail. | 

ed between Scotland and England: but Philip 
king of Spain, the huſband of Mary of England, 

importuning the Engliſh to join him againſt France, 
Vho had been long the ally of Scotland, and the Scotch 
queen being now in France, and was married next 
year to the dauphin; which circumſtances could not 
fail to unite the twe nations againſt the Engliſh. In. 

_ eurſions were made in the former part of this year 
| by the Scots; but nothing of conſequence happened, 
: As ſeveral of the Scotch nobility, now favouring the 

- reformation, which had made ſome progreſs in En- 
gland during the life of Edward the VI. made them 
not ſo fond as formerly of harraſſing the Engliſh 

This averſion was not unknown to their queen, 
and at the fame time, ſhe could very ill afford, 

the expence of a great armament, her prepara- 
tions were therefore flow, and very unequal to 
the ſtrength where with the Scots approached her Tn 
frontiers. In theſe circumſtances, the retreat of ¶ horſe 
their army, which happened a few days before, ed by 
was very acceptable news to the court of England. WW gland. 

| Part of the Engliſh forces, who had aſſembled un- ¶ and bi 

= der Northumberland, Weſtmorland, and Talbot, progre 

- 34 „ protect the borders, remained to annoy the N with: 
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enemy in the neighbourhood of Ber wick. It was came 
= neceſſary to guard this corner againſt the incur- them 
=  _ _ fions of D'Oyſel, who, after the retreat of the Mwhom 
| Seots army, remained with the French troops at xpaſſe. 

F Eyemouth. Other companies paid by the French | 
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ng. were 8 -the Scotch c at 
Kelſo, and other convenient places; while the Scots 
nobles, in their turns, attended the ſame ſervice 


with bodies of cavalry. About Martinmas, the 
earl of Northumberland ſent his brother Sir Henry 


Piercy, Sir John Forreſter, and others, chiefly 5 


thoſe of the middle march, to make an inroad 
into Scotland. They were met by Sir Andrew 
Kerr, and a great many people from Tiviot« 
dale in the neighbourhood of Cheviot, almoſt on 
the boundary' between the kingdoms, a ſharp en- 
gagement enſued, in the beginning of which the 
Engliſh were repulſed; but recovering themſelves, 
they gained a conſiderable advantage over the 
Scots, taking | priſoner their leader, with ſeveral 
of his men. Sir John Forrefter fought coura- 
geoully in this ſkirmiſh, wherein he was fore 
wounded, and had his horls Killed under him : 
and to his. valour was chiefly aſcribed the FRO! 
n by his coumrymen. 


Anno 1558, GRINDON.. 


11 the ſummer of this year, about a tut - 
horſe and ſome foot, either French, or command- 


ed by French officers, paſſed the Tweed into En- 


gland, The horſe” began immediately to plunder 
and burn the country: but, in order to check their 
progreſs, Northumberland marched 'to-oppoſe them 
with a large body of horſe... Sir Henry Piercy 
came up with the Scots at Grindon, and forced 
them to retreat over the Till. Their the foot 
whom they had left behind joined them, and both 
Fpalled the T weed in * order, —_ not 
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from Berwick. 


| body, and maintained-ſuch good 
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the Engliſh horſe, and alſo by ſome bands of foot 
As ſoon as the Scots croſſed the 
river, they formed themſelves into ſo compad 4 
order in their re. 
treat, that though..the Engliſh cavalry under Sir 
Henry was joined by thoſe under his brother, 
purſued them two miles, they were not able to 
make any impreſſion upon them: it is probable the 
Engliſh judged too raſhly, that ſo ſmall a handful 


of infantry could eaſily be deſtroyed by their horſe, 
and for that reaſon. had made their foot paſs the 
river. But that their horſe might not return with- 
out doing ſome miſchief to their enemies, they ad- 


vanced farther into the country, and burnt ſeveral 
villages, among which was Adnan in * wp 
5 JOE of Kelfo. . * 4 . | "_k 
Ana 1558. HALIDON HILTI. | 
Tbs fortreſs of Edrinton was ſituated ſo near 


the bounds of Berwick, as naturally to tempt the 
attacks of the Engliſh. It was taken by them in 


this war, as it had been in the two: preceding. 


Its garriſon conſiſted of ſixteen Frenchmen, Who 


made ſo. brave a defence, that ſeveral of the allaic 
ATA A fie 11. wave 


1 


: "4-24 * 


r e ao there was a hot Kkirmiſh on Halidon 
hill. Some bands of ſoldiers of the Berwick gar- 
riſon were ſtationed there, for the protection of 
thoſe employed in. mowing and carrying in the hay 
of the common fields; many days having paſſed withe 
out any 6 the enemy, this party 
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ſpent their time in ſports. 
Scots and French ſtationed. at Eyemouth, informed 
of their remiſſneſs, ſurpriſed them with a fierce 


| 21g | 


grew ſecure, and throwing aſide - their- armour, 
The garriſon of the 


7. 


and ſudden attack; for which they were ſo ill pres 


pared, that notwithſtanding the brave efforts of 


their captains to rally them, they were thrice dri- 


ven from the height of the hill; at length Sir 


James Crofts coming up with a Nan from 


Berwick, put an end to the conteſt, compelling the 
enemy to retire towards Eyemouth, after the ſkir- 


miſh had, with conſiderable loſs on both ſides, con - 


tinued from one till four in the e 


Bs IDE theſe F and encounters, there | 


were two great inroads made into Scotland by the 
earls of Weſtmorland and Northumberland. The 
lord Talbot accompanied the latter, having the 
command of ſome demi lances. But concerning 


theſe enter prizes no further particulars are record - 


ed. There were alſo deſceñts made by the En- 
gliſh in the courſe of this war on the Orkneys, 
and on the weſtern coaſts and iflands ; but the force 
employed in them was ſmall, and the events they 
e were of little moment. 


Y 


Anno 1 558. HALTWELL SWEIR. $5.0 


Tu earl of Bothwell, during the time of his ats 
Wache on the border ſervice, made a very ſuc» 
ceſsful inroad into England. Having ſent a ſuffi- | 
cient number of horſe to burn the town of Fenton, 
he remained with the reſt of his troops at Haltwell 
Sweir. 


There he was attacked by Henry Piercy, 
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at the bead of 1000 horſe; but Piercy: rn 
being thrown i into a panic, by 3 ſadden diſcharge 


of fire arms from ſome of Bothwell*s men, fled in 


| diſorder, and were purſued 'over the Till; above 
12 of them were taken priſoners; among whom 


were 1 ® and W N of . Ighe 
horle. ers 


L\ 


Anno I 60 { LEFTH 81 EGE. 


: Mary queen of Scots was by this time arrie 
to the dauphin of France, the reformation had 
made great progreſs in Scotland; in order to quench, 


and, if poſſible, to extirpate this, the king of France 


had ſent over men and money to the queen-mother, 


Who was made regent, and the popith party in the 
| kingdom raifed all the forces they could muſter to 
cruſh the reformation. The reformers applying 
to queen Elizabeth, ſhe ſent them 6000 foot, and 
| 2000 horſe, under> the command : of lord Gray 0 
Wilton, who entered Scotland early in the ſpring. 


The members of the congregation ( that was the 


name the reformers aſſumed) aſſembled from il 


parts of the kingdom to meet their new allies, and 
having joined them, with great multitudes of their 
followers, they advanced together towards Leith, 


The French were little able to keep the field a- 


gainſt an enemy ſo much ſuperior in numbers. A 
ſtrong body of troops deſtined for their relief had 


| been ſcattered by a violent ſtorm, and had either 
periſhed on the coaſt of France, or with di tliculty 
had recovered- the. ports of that kingdom. But 


they hoped to be able to defend Leith, till the 
* of Lorain ſhould make Saks the magnif 
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cent promiſes af aſſiſtance, with Which they daily 


encouraged them; or till ſcarcity of proviſions 
ſuould conſtrain the Engliſſi to retire into their 
own country. In order to haſten this latter event, 
they did not neglect the uſual, though barbarous 


precaution of diſtreſſing an invading enemy, by 


burning and laying waſte all the adjacent country. 
The zeal however of the nation fruſtrated their 
intentions: eager to contribute towards removing 5 
their oppreſſions, the people produced their hidden 

ſtores of ſupport to their friends; the neighbour- 
ing counties ſupplied” every thing neceſſary, and 
far from wanting aſſiſtance, the Engliſh found in 
their camp all ſorts of proviſions at a cheaper rate 

than had for ſome time _—_ known i in that a ens 201 
ma LOT | 5 


oO a of. the Erglih army, this qusen mY 
gent retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. Her 
health now was in a declining ſtate, and her mind 
broken and depreſſed by the misfortunes of her 
adminiſtration. To avoid the danger and fatigue 
of a ſiege, the committed herſelf to the protection 
of lord Erſkine. This nobleman ftill preſerved 
his neutrality, and by his integrity and love of his 
country merited equally the eſteem of both parties. 
He received the queen with the utmoſt honour and 
reſpect '; but took care to admit no ſuch .Fecimue as 
might endanger his nm of the caſtle, 


A few days after they red f in \ Scotland the 
Engliſh inveſted Leith. The garriſon, ſhut- up 
within the town, Was almoſt half as nunierous as 

| pe? 
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| the army which fat down before it, and, by an ob. 
ſtinate defence, protracted the ſiege to a great length. 
The circumſtances of this ſiege related by cotem- 
porary hiſtorians, men without knowledge and ex. 
perience in the art of war, are often obſcure and 


imperfect, and at this diftance of time are not con. 


5 r ON Ä to be nn 


Av firſt the French do to keep poſ. 
ſeſſion of Hank hill, a riſing ground not far diſtant 


from the town ; but were beat from it with great 


ſlaughter, chiefly by the furious attack of the Scotch 


zavalry. Within a few days the French had their 
full revenge; having ſallied out with a ſtrong; body, 
they entered the Engliſh trencues, broke their 
troops, nailed part of their cannon, and killed at 
leaſt double the number they had lolt 1 in the former 


Kirmiſh, 


Nox were the Engliſh more fortunate in an at- 
tempt to take the place by aſſault; they were met 
with equal courage, and papulied with conſider. 

able loſs. From the detail of theſe circumſtances 
by the writers of that age, it is eaſy to obſerve the 

different characters of the En gliſh and French 
troops. The latter trained te war under the ac. 

- tive reigns of Francis I. and Henry the II. de. 

fended themſelves not only with the bravery, but 

with the {kill of veterans. The former, who had 
been more accuſtomed to peace, ſtill preſerved the 
intrepid and- deſperate valour peculiar to the na. 
tion; but diſcovered few marks of military genius, 


or experience in the practice of war, Every mi- 
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fortune or diſappointment during the ſiege muſt be 
imputed to manifeſt errors in conduct. The ſucceſs 
of the beſieged in their ſally was owing entirely to 
the ſecurity and negligence of the Engliſh : many 
of their officers were abſent ; their ſoldiers had left. 
their ſtation, and the trenches were almoſt without 
a guard. The ladders that had been provided for 
the aſſault wanted a great deal of the neceſſary 
length; and the troops employed iu that ſervice ill 
ſupported. The trenches were opened at firſt in 
an improper place; and as it was found expedient 
to change their ground, both time and labour were 
loſt, The weakneſs of their own generals, no leſs. 
than the ſtrength of the French garriſon, render-. 
ed the progreſs of the Engliſh wonderfully ſlow. 
The length, however, of the ſiege, and the loſs 
of part of their magazines by accidental fire, redu- 
ced the French to extreme difficulties, which the 
proſpect of relief made them bear with admirable 
watudg. | | 


Warr LST the 7 7 and courage of the French 1 
protracted the ſiege beyond expectation, the leaders 
of the congregation were not idle. By new aſſo- 
ciations and confederacies they laboured more per- 
fectly to unite their party. By publicly ratifying 
the treaty concluded at Ber wick, they endeavour- 
ed to render the alliance with LEO. firm and 


| indiſſoluble. 


Nornine could now ſave the French traops 
but the immediate concluſion of a peace, or arrival 
of a powerful army from the continent. The . 


=_ |. 220 | HISTORY OF THE 
9 | | tuation of Friis: . them, PETER With hi 
1 reluctance, to turn their thoughts towards paciſe c. 
| councils ; and, by the articles of peace, the foreign 2 


troops were to be. removed out of the kingdoms hi 
and the fortifications of Leith and uither tobe WF ji 
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00 | Ir FER diffcule N to 1 * W ad 
8 _— ſource of the earl of Huntly's rebellion. Some MW hc 
2 one reafon and ſome another for it; but it en 
appears to me that the real cauſe was the advance - © 
ment of the prior of St Andrews to be earl of Marr, W oc 
and beſtowing upon him the lands of that name, W 
| which were royal domains, but had for ſome time 
been poſſeſſed by the earl of Huntly, On this oc. 
caſion he had not only reaſon to complain of the pr 
Joſs he ſuſtained, but had cauſe to be alarmed at qu 
the intruſion of a formidable neighbour in the 
ny heart of his territories, who might be able to rival 
= - his power, and excite his oppreſſed vaſſals to fhake 
=. off his yoke. Another reaſon for his rebellion 
= -: was, the queen's ſeverity to his third ſon, who hap. 
= pened to have a ſcuffle in the ſtreets of Edinburgh 
1 Witk lord Ogilvy, who was wounded in the ſcufſſe: 
|. - © Both theſe may have wrought up the earl to a ſud - 
: den fart of reſentment, without being guilty KY a= 
6 ny premeditated purpoſe of rebellion. | = 


On Mary's arrival in the north, Huntly FORE 
| ed his wife, an artful” woman, to ſooth the queen,, 
os and to intercede for pardon to their ſon. But the 
* pere 9 — ired chat he ſhould deliver 
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kimſelf into the hands of jultice, and. rely on her 
clemency. But, inſtead of going to Stirling caſtle, 
as ſhe had ordered him, he made his eſcape from 
his guards, and returned to take the command of 


his followers, who were riſing in arms all over the 
north. Theſe were deſtined to ſeeond the blow, 


by which his father ſecretly purpoſed at once to 
cut off Marr, Morton, and Maitland, his principal 
adverfaries The time and place for executing this 


| horrid deed were frequently appointed; but the 


execution of it was ' wonderfully prevented, by 
fome of thoſe unforeſeen accidents, which fo often 
occur to diſconcert the ſchemes, and to intunidate 
the hearts of allaihas... oy 1 8 , 


| Tur in acceſs of the ns of private revenge 
precipitated Huntly into open rebellion. The 
queen was entirely under the direction of his ri- 
vals; it was impoſſible to work their rain, without 
e. the allegiance he owed to his Sovereign. 
On her arrival at Invernels, the commanding offi- 
cer in the caſtle, by Huntly's orders, ſhut the gates 


e her. Matr. W as bg to lodge in the 


N 


— was ern ſurrounded by a lee of the 
earl's followers. 
the queen, who was attended by a very ſlender 


The utmoſt conſternation ſeized 


train. She every moment expected the approach 


of the rebels, and ſome flips were already orders 


ed into the river to ſecure her eſcape. The loyal- 


ty of the Monros, Fraſers, Macintoſhes, and ſomo 


neighbouring clans, who took arnis in her . 
F 4 4 
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of a meaſure more galling to Huntly than any the 


faved her from this Janger. By their aſſſtanc 8 
ſhe even * the caſtle to een 


5 


"Twas open act of Hiſobedience was | db . p 


queen had hitherto taken. Lord Erſkine having b 
pretended a right to the earldom of Marr, Ste wart 
reſigned it in his favour; and at the ſame time ff in 


Mary conferred upon him the title of earl of i 1 


Murray, with the eſtate annexed to that dignity. p 
which had been in poſſeſſion of the earl of Huntly b. 
ſince the year 1548. Prom this he concluded, that & 
his family was devoted to deſtruction; and dread. W 
ing to be ſtripped gradually of theſe poſfeflions, MW 
which, in regard of their ſervices, the gratitude of MW „ 
the crown had beſtowed on himfelf, or his anceſtors, 
he no longer diſgnifed his intentions, but, in de- 


| fiance of the queen's proclamation „ openly- took ve 


arms. Inſtead of yielding up thefe places of I h 
ſtrength, which Marr required him to ſurrender, his te 
followers diſperſed or cut to pieces the parties, H 
vhich ſhe diſpatched to take poſſeſſion of them; and fr 
he himſelf advancing with a conſiderable body of co 
men towards Aberdeen, to which place the queen an 
was now returned, filled her ſmall court with con. ga 
ſternation. Murray had only a handful of men in up 
whom he could confide. In order to form the ap- fe 
pearance of an army he was obliged to call in the de 
neighbouring batons; but as moſt of theſe either WM Ac 
Favoured Huntly*s deſigns, or ſtood in awe of his M de 
power, from them no cordial or effectual ſervice 
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W 1TH theſe troops, howe ver, Meriey! who 
could gain nothing by delay, marched briſkly to- 
wards the enemy; - he found them at Cor richie, 
poſted to great advantage; ; he commanded his 
northern aſſociates inſtantly to begin the attack ; 
but on the firſt motion of the enemy, they reachic- 
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| rouſly turned their backs, and Huntly's men throw- 


ing aſide their ſpears,” and breaking their ranks, 


drew their f words, and ruſhed forwards to the 
purfuit. It was then that Murray gave proof 


both of ſteady courage and prudent conduct. He 
ſtood unmoveable on a riſing ground, with the 


ſmall but truſty band of his adherents, who pre- 


ſenting their ſpears to the enemy, received them 
with 2a determined reſolution, which they little 
expected. The Highland broad ſword is not a 
weapon fit to encounter the Scotch ſpear. In e- 
very civil commotion the ſuperigxity of the latter 
has been evident, and has always decided the con- 
teſt, On this occaſion, the irregular attack of 
Huntly's troops was eafily repulſed by Murray's 
firm battalion. Before they recovered from the 


conſternation occaſioned by this unforeſeen refiſt. 
ance," thoſe who had begun the flight, willing to 


gain their credit with the victorious party,” fell 
upon them, and completed the rout. Huntly him 


ſelf, who was extremely corpulent, was trode to 


death in the purſuit, His fons Sir John and Sir 


Adam were taken, and Murray returned to Aber. 
deen in triumph with his | grand | 


* — * 


Tux trie! of men * in actual rebellion a- 
ganlt their ſovereign was extremely ſhort, Thres 
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headed at Aberdeen. His brother Adam was 


the earl taken the reins of government into his 


ing and exerciſing his power. One of the firſt 


October. The earl of Morton and the lords Hume 
and Lindſay accompanied him in this expedition, 


the poſſeſſion of Bothwell s friends and dependents, 


 Feſolved-to reduce that fortreſs by a fiege. For 


'misToRY OF THE | 
nn battle, Sir John Gordon Mas be. 


pardoned on account of his yonth. Lord Gord6n, 
who had been privy. to his father's deſign, was 
ſeized in the ſouth, and upon trial found guilty of 


treaſon, but through the, queen's clemency the 
Puniſhment was remitted. _ Tbe firſt parliament 


proceeded againſt this family with the utmoſt ri- 


gour of law, and e their e. _ fortune 
| * the loweſt ebd. | 


<p Lake: October | 1. DU NB AR. 


Aves the queen of Scots was committed cloſe 
Nr! in Lochleven caſtle, the earl of Murray 
was choſen regent or guardian, of the kingdom 
during the minority of James VI. No ſooner had 


hands, than he diſplayed great vigour in eſtabliſh 


acts of it was, his ſummoning ſome gentlemen of 
the Merſe, to attend himſelf and council, to give 


their advice about adminiſtering, juſtice, and keep, i © 
ing the peace within -bounds of the eaſtern march, I * 


His attention to a much more diſorderly part of 
the marches, appeared by a fecret expedition, 
which he made in perſon to Hawick in the end of 


wherein more than forty of the Liddiſdale thieves 
were taken. The caſtle of Dunbar continuing. in 
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the regent was at Glaſgow holding a court of 
juſtice. This event gave a mighty thock to his ad- 
herents ; ſome of them began to carry on private 
negociations with the queen, and others openly re- 
volted to her. 
the regent adviſed him to retire towards Stir- 


ling. * on the other * arguments were 


this purpoſe heavy artillery was carried thither 
from Edinburgh; and the (garriſon ſeeing no hopes 
of relief, ſoon capitulated. Murray ordered the 
22 and ammunition belonging to it to be car- 
ried to Edinburgh, and committed the keeping of 
k to the town of Dunbar, till the enſuing parlia- 
ment in December, which made an act for demo- 
liſhing both that caſtle and the fort of Inchkeith, 
on account of their preſent runious ſtate, and- their 
heavy and uſeleſs pense to government. | 


Anno 1668. LANGSIDE.. 


Tung murder of Darnly, and Mary's marrying 
Bothwell, raiſed np many enemies againſt her; and! - 
matters were come to that paſs, that the confede-> 
rates, as they were called, took her priſoner, and 
confined her to Lochle ven caſtle, from whence, by 
her addreſs and kind inſinuating behaviour, the 
prevailed upon George Deuglas, her keepers: : 
brother, to ſet her at liberty She rode aff in 


great haſte to Hamilton, where 1 in a few days her 
court was filled with a great and ſplendid train of 
nobles, accompanied by ſuch numbers of WO 1 
as formed an aruy of ſix thouſand ſtrong. . 1 


Ar the time when the queen made her WEE 


Some of thoſe who adhered to 
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| urged of no — weight. The citizens 
of Glaſgow were well affected to the cauſe ; the 
vaſſals of Glencairn,Lenox, and Semple, lay near at 
hand, and were both numerous and full of zeal; ſu 


0 fuccours might arrive from other parts of the king. MW ch 
dom in a few days. In war ſuceeſs depends upon 


8 reputation as much as upon numbers; reputation 1 
is gained or loſt by the firſt ſtep one takes; in his * 
circumſtances a retreat would be attended with alt 


the ignominy of a flight, and at once difpirit his H, 
friends, and inſpire his enemies with boldneſs. In f 

a fre 

- ſuch dangerous circumſtances as theſe the ſuperiori. W 

ty of Murray's genius appeared,-and enabled him 


both to chuſe with wiſdom and act with vigour. He 
declared againſt. retreating, and fixed his head 
quarters at Glaſgow. Pretending to hearken to 4 
ſome overtures, he amuſed the queen, whilſt he by 


was induſtriouſly employed indrawing together his ul 
_ adherents from different parts of the kingdom. He 4 
Was ſoon in a condition to take the field; and, tho? 
inferior to the enemy in numbers, he confided ſo * 
much in the valour of his troops, and the expe · 5 
rience of his officers, that he broke off the nego - di, 
ciation, and determined to hazard a battle. | 


Ar the fame. time the queen's — had 

5 commanded their army to move. Their intention ha 
was to conduct her to Dumbarton caſtle, a place of du 
great ſtrength, which the regent had not been of 
alle to wreſt out of the hands of lord Fleming, the tal 
- governor: but, if the enemy. ſhould endeavour to 
interrupt them, they reſolved not to decline an en- 
3 In Mary's ſituation no reſolution could 
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be more impradent. A part only of her forces | 


were aſſembled. Huntly, Ogilvy, and the nor- 
mern clans, were expected; her ſufferings had re- 


moved or diminiſhed the prejudices of many of her 


| ſubjets ; the addreſs with which ſhe ſurmounted 


the dangers that obſtructed her eſcape - dazzled 
and intereſted the people; the ſudden confluence 
of ſo many nobles added luſtre to her cauſe ; ſhe - 
might aſſuredly depend on the friendſhip of Raabe; 3 
ſhe had reaſon to expect the protection of En lang, 
Her enemies could not poſſibly look for — 


from that quarter. She had much to hope from 


ſlow and cautious meaſures; they * e er 
to fear. . 

| Bur Mary, whoſe hopes were * > os 
guine, and her paſſions impetuoùs, was ſo elated 
by her ſudden tranſition, from the depth of di- 
ſtreſs to ſuch appearance of proſperity, that ſhe 
never doubted of ſucceſs. Her army, which was 
almoſt double to. the enemy in number, conſiſted 
chiefly of Hamiltons, and their dependents. Of 
theſe the archbiſhop of St Andrews had the chief 
direction, and hoped, by a victory, not only to 
cruſh Murray, the ancient enemy of his houſe, 

but to get the. perſon of the queen into his own 
hands, and oblige her either to marry one of the 
duke's ſons, or at leaſt commit the chief direction 
of her affairs to himſelf. His ambition proved fa. 
tal to the queen, to, himſelf, and to his family. | 


Maxy”s imprudence in nina to fight, was. 
not greater than the ill conduct of her generals 


— 
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© have been purſued with leſs violence, or 


the field; 
The regent aud his principal officers rode about, 


ö n munter on the 
road to Dumbarton there was an eminence call! 


_ ed: Langfide: hill. This the regent had the pre: 


caution to ſeize, and poſted his treops in à ſmall 


village, and among ſome gardens: aud: incloſures 


adjacent. In this advantageous ſituation he wait. 


od the approach of the enemy, whoſe ſuperiority 


of cavalry could be of no uſe to them on ſuck. 


broken ground. The Hamiltons, who command- 


ed che van- guard, ran ſo eagerly to the attack, 


that they put themſelves out of breath, and left 
the main battle far behind. The encounter of 
the ſpearmen- was fierce and deſperate; but as 
the forces of the Hamiltons were expoſed on the 
one flank to a continual fire of muſqueteers, at. 
tacked on: the other by the regents: molt choice 


troops, were ſoon obliged to give ground, and the 


rout immediately became univerſal. Few victo- 
ries in a civil war, and among barbarous people, 
or attend- 
ed with leſs bloodſhed, Three hundred fell in 
in the flight ſcarce: auy were killed. 


beſeeching the ſoldiers to ſpare their countrymen. 
The number of priſeners was great, and among 
them many perſons of diſtinction. The regent 
marched back to Glaſgow, and returned public 
thanks to God for this great, and on his ſide al · 


moſt bloodleis n. | oy” 


_ 


* 


- Doxin NG the engagement Mary ſtood on a : bil | 
5 at ho great diſtance, and beheld all that paſſed in 


the field, with ſuch emotions of. mind as are not 
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eaſily deſcribed. When Ahe ſaw the army, which 
was her laſt hope, throvn into irretrievable confu- 
ſion, her ſpirit, which all her paſt misfortunes had 
not been able entirely to ſubdue, ſunk altogether, 
In the utmoſt -conſternation ſhe began her flight; 3 
and ſo lively were her impreſſions of fear, that the 
never cloſed her eyes till ſhe reached the abbey of 
Dundrennan i in Galway, full ſixty Scots miles from 
the place of battle. | | 


yy 1570. Jan. 23• 60LT. 


O the night after the regent Murray was mur- 
dered, Thomas Kerr of Farniherſt and Walter 
Scott of Buccleugh, two of the mightieſt of 
the border chieftains, and alſo friends of queen 

Mary, made an incurſion into England, accom- 
panied by ſome of the Engliſh, who had been re- 
ceived and entertained by them. On this occa- 
ſion they ſhe wed their reſentment to queen Eliza- 
beth for her treatment of their captive queen, and 
for the rigorous diſcipline the late regent, Eliza- 
beth's friend, had exerciſed over themſelves, burn- 
ing and ravaging 9 Engliſh iarches. 
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Much about this time a diſturbance aroſe near 
the weſtern Engliſh frontier. - This was owing to 
the deſperate effort of Leonard Dacres to obtain 
the poſſeſſion of the ftate belonging to the Dacres 
of Gilleſland family, which he claimed as heir to 
his deceaſed brother the late lord ; bat which the 
duke of Norfolk, who had alerted the widow of _ 
that lord, acquired by a law proceſs for the daugh. . 
ters of his lady by a former huſband. Dacres was 
U 
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in concert wi ch Northumberland and Weſtmorland 


in the project of their rebellion, but, by the im- 


portunity of ſome of his friends, was prevailed 


with not to join them. Yet the fatal iſſue of their ; 

_ enterpriſe was not ſufficient to reſtrain this fierce 
= -- mfurgent from taking arms againſt the queen and 
8 laws of the realm; and he had the intereſt and ad- 


dreſs to draw around him 3000 men, conſiſting 


3 chiefly of the banditti of the borders, with whoſe 


aſſiſtance he ſeized Naworth, and ſome other places 
of ſtrength, that had belonged to his anceſtors. 
The charge of ſuppreſſing this inſurrection was 
committed to Lord Hunfdon, governor of Berwick, 
who carrying with him 300 of the beſt ſoldiers of 
his garriſon, and being joined by 1200 men, who 
were- either militia of the borders, or mercenaries 
employed in their defence ; and having in his com- 
. pany Sir John F . warden of the middle 
5 x marches," advanced againſt this deſperate band, 
-  Dacres had the boldneſs to meet the Queen's forces 


bloody battle, near the little river Golt in Cum- 
berland. But the bravery of Lord Hunſdon, who 
was well ſeconded by captain Redd- and the other 
ceaptains of his army, prevailed-; the rebels were 
totally defeated, and their leader was forced to fly 


"a. 


into Scotland. This laſt ſkirmiſh .properly ien 


to che n. of England. 5 ; 


— 


Anno 1 350. April 17. MOSS ' 12 &c. 


Tus affairs of Scotland remaining unſettled, 
Elizabeth determined not to ſuffer the entertain- 
ment and aid given to her rebels, and the injuries 


= 


— i A. to as. ĩ Th. 


in the ſield, and fought with them a fierce and 


8 KD HW 


ain- 
ries 


her enemies on the Scotch borders. 
tion was entirely deſigned againſt the party that 
adhered to the Scotch queen, whoſe eſtates lay up- 
on the borders. 
from Berwick about the middle of April, marched 
up the ſouth ſide of the Tweed towards Tiviotdale, 
arrived in the evening at the caſtle of Wark. On 
the day following, | 
dry march in hoſtile array, deſtroying as they ad- 
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her ſubjects had fuſtained to paſs unrevenged, the | 
therefore gave orders to the earl of Suiſ:x, her 


lieutenant in the north, to lead her army againſt 


The earl of Suſſex ſetting out 


they entered Scotland over the 


vanced every place belonging to their enemies. In 
particular, they burnt and razed a tower called, 
from its ſituation in a marſh, the Moſstower, that 
belonged to Bucclengh, Proceeding to Craibing,. 
they deftroyed a caſtle of ſome ſtrength, poſleſſed 
by the mother 'of Farniherſt, Ac this place they 


were met by Sir John Forreſter, warden of the 
middle march; who had likewiſe committed ravages 


in the tract through which he had paſſed. Advan- 


cing to Jedburgh, they ſpared it, as alſo tlie laird 
of Ceſsford, who were of f the king's party. | 


P ROM Jedburgh they marched to Micky his | 


they laid in aſhes for the perfidy of the inhabitants. 


Carrying the ſame ravages in their return, they 
laid waſte by two detachments the narrow tracts of 


country on the ſides of the rivers Bowmont and 
Kail ; the latter of which belonged to Buccleugh 
and his kindred. After theſe maraudings, they 
came to Kelſo, where they remained a night, pur» 


Ong to Jay ſiege to the caſtle of Home, But find. 


U 


— 


- 


— 


This expedi- 5 


— 
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7 8 ing this dene hace want af battering cannon, l 
their horſes being inadvertently ſent to Ber wick tl 
the day before. This made it neceſſary for the p 

> whole Englith army to march back to that place ſox, -0 

$ days after they had ſet out from it; ; having in their a1 
ö 5 / ſhort expedition deſtroyed and ſpoiled more than it 
fifty caſtles and piles, and above 300 towns and ſy 
| villages. The lord Scrope, warden of the welt g. 


3 marches, made at the ſame time an inroad into the 5 
A _- Scotch territories over againſt him, and committed th 
8 great depredations, without meeting with any con- "i 

B : 33 ſiderable oppoſition. . | = - 
g 5 Anno 1570. April 27. HOME CASTLE. 9 
P 1 ſe 


ox the fourth day after the return of Suſſex | + 
From his marauding expedition,as mentioned in Moſs. | 
_ tower, he again marched from Berwick to reduce 
= the caſtle of Hume. Having arrived in the even- 
ing at Wark, he ſent Drury, the "marſhal of Ber. 
| wick, next morning about day break, with a body 
of horſe and muſqueteers to inveſt Hume caſtle, and 
to chuſe a proper place for encamping the army. 
On the ſame day about ten, the reſt of the army 
al nd ordinance got over the river, thr ough which 
= - the horſe carried the foot. The general and lord 
J Hunſdon, with a proper eſcort, then marched for- 
wards to examine the ſtrength and ſituation of the 
fortreſs, in the neighbourhood of which the whole 
- army arriving in the afternoon, enc amped under 
cover of a rock. The Engliſh muſqueteers, cover- 
| ed by a trench, and the ruins of ſome houſes near 
the caſtle, which the Scots had burnt, greatly an · 
noyed the I, who 3 on the tops of 


the mean time, a battery was carrying on by the 


To of 'which two pieces were planted | upon 


ſwered by thoſe of the caſtle. . But the latter were 


conſent. "Thefe requeſts were granted them, but 


that the lives of the garriſon ſhould be ſpared, » 


ment, the caſtle gates were opened at eight ; in the 


preſented; to Suſſex. | 
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the battlements, or through the embrazures· be <<. 


pioneers on the north ſide of the caſtle, and by five 
- o'clock next morning was ready for receiving the 


The garrifon being then ſummoned in vain to 
PER. +. the guns began to play, and were an- 


"Yoon filenced ; the maſter gunner being difabled by 

the loſs of his leg, which was carried away by a 

ſhot levelled againſt-him- by one of the Engliſh cane 
noneers. About two the captains of the garriſon re «- 
queſted aparley with Drury, and leave to fend a me ſ- 

ſenger to lord Home, to know his pleaſure: alledging 

that as he had entruſted them with the keeping of ' 
his caſtle, they could not deliver it up without his 


with ſevere warnings of the revenge that ſhould 
be taken, if any thing indirect or fraudulent appear- 
ed in their conduct. Lord Home, who was not ? 
far off, agreed to meet with Drury at a place three _ 
miles from the caſtle,” and found himſelf obliged to = 
ſurrender his fortreſs to the enemy, on condition 


— 


and that they ſhould march out in their common 
wearing apparel, leaving behind them all their 

arms and baggage: ſuch Engliſhmen as ſhould be 

found among them were excepted trom the bene- 

fit of this capitulation.. In pur fuance of this agree- 


evening, the keys delivered to Drury, and by him 
The garriſon confifting ß 
168 men, marched out, and having made their ſub- | 

1 CY 
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jection to the Engliſh general, were diſwilled in 
fafety. In this. ſhort ſiege only two of the Engliſh com 
were killed, and as many of the Scots but great ren 
numbers were wounded. Much booty was found cure 
in the place; ſome of which-belanged to Home, o- imp 
thers to other gentlemen, who had broughti it there Wl gart 
as a place of ſafety, Soon after Faſt caſtle was ab pro 


kin, 


fo taken "_ little oppolition. e e to d 
him 

Anno. 1572. April 2.. DUMBARTON CASTLE | 1; , 
taken by ſurpriſe. | ore: 


Z THOUGH this can neither be called a fiege nor MW was 
be --, battle, yer the ſeizing a fort, which was hitherto. if ereſ 
| | reckoned impregnable, will not, we hope, be diſa. wer 

E | greeable to our readers, etpecially as it ſhall be reac. 
fſerved up to them in the words of the elegant | mar 


. 5 and learned doctor Roberiſon. ; * | KEY 
E = J 3 oft 
. - On the day after the expiration of the truce, whie 


iy . fays he, which had been cblerved with little en- vere 
* Sa ctneſs on either ſide, captain Crawford of Jordan- high 
hill, a gallant enterpriſing officer, performed a. ſex- MW cauſ 

' vice of great importance to the regent, by ſurpri- MW they 
ling the caſtle of Dumbarton. This was the only W der 
Fortified place in the kingdom, of which the queen neſs 
had kept poſfe ſſion ever: ſince the commencement Non 
of the civik wars: its ſituation on the top of an high MW -=one 


1 and almoit innacceſfible rock, which riſes in the guid 
Xx 7 middle of the plain, rendered f it extremely ſtrong, faſte. 
1 and in the opinion of that age impregnable: as it IM -grev 
"= commanded the river Clyde, it was of great confe- .the 1 
ſt nc 


Na 5 and eſteemed the moſt Fer 2225 in LED 


— 


were 


a wiped Gal "ered r 


— 
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in kingdom for landing any Get troops that . 
liſh come to Mary's aid. The Strength of the place — 
eat rendered lord Fleming, the governor, more ſe- | 
und cure than he ought to have been, conſidering its 
„o. importance. 'A-foldier, who had ſerved in the 
lere garriſon, and had been diſguſted by ſome ill uſage, 
al - propoſed the ſcheme to the regent, endeavouring 
to demonſtrate that it was practicable, and: offered 5 

himſelf to go the foremoſt man in the enterprize. f 4 
LE 11 was thought prudent to riſk- any danger for ſo = 

| great a price. Scaling ladders, and whatever elſe | } = 
nor was neceſſary, were prepared with the utnioſt ſe» 4 
erto- creſy and difpatch. All the avennes to the caſtle { 7 


liſa. W were ſeized, that no intelligence of the deſign might . 
1 be reach the governor, Towards evening Crawford 5 ' 
zant. MW. marched from Glaſgow,” with a ſmall but determi» 2 M8 
| ned band. By midnight they arrived at the bottom - 3-8 
of the rock. The moon was ſet, and the ſky, - \ 
uce, W which-hitherto- had been extremely clear, was co» | - ft 
ex MW vered with a thick fog. It was where the rock was + ." 7 
dan bigheſt that the aſſailants made their attempt, be: a 
ſex. W cauſe in that place there were few ſentinels, and Bo $ 3 
pri- W they hoped: to find them leaft alert. The firſt lad. 1 
only der was ſcarce fixed, when the weight and eager. t 4 | 
neen MW nels of thoſe who mounted brought it to the ground. = 
nent MW None of the affailants were hurt by the fall, and | 1 
bigh MW -=one of the garriſon alarmed by the noiſe. Their 
- the guide and Crawford ſcrambled np the rock, and | / 
ong, WM faltened the ladders to the roots of a tree, which =_ 
as it MW grew in a cleft. This-place they all reached with | - 1 
mie the utmoſt difficulty; but were ſtill at a great di- 5 1 
] Ds {tance from the foot of the wall. Their ladders 1 1 g 
were made falt a ſecond time; but in the middle: - = 
: i BY _—_— 


he | ty. One of their companions was ſeized with ſome 
4 6 | ſudden fit, and clung, ſeemingly without any life, 
. to the ladder. All were at a ſtand. It was im. 
| | + Poſſible to paſs him. To tumble him down was 
- - cruel; and might occaſion a diſcovery. But Cray. 
== ford's preſence of mind did not forſake him. He 
_  ;.. ordered the ſoldier to be bound faſt to the ladder, 
$ 3 i that he might not fall when the fit was over ; and 
1 | turning the other fide of the hadder; they mounted 
with eaſe over his belly. Day now began to break, 

_ and there ſtill remained a high wall to ſcale : but 
1 85 : after ſurmounting ſo many great difficulties, this 
. was ſoon accompliſhed. - A ſentinel obſerved the 
firſt man who appeared upon the parapet, and had 

Tha Juſt time to give the alarm, before he was knocked 
on the head. Te officers and ſoldiers of the gar. 


2 ; F | ; : | riſon run out naked and unarmed, more ſolicitou- 
1 for their own ſafety than capable of making reſiſt. 
= "ance. The allailants ruſhed forwards with repeat. 


ed ſhouts, and with the utmoſt fury took poſſeſſion of 
the magazine, ſeized the cannon, and turned them 

; againſt their enemies. Lord F leming got into a 
= | ſmall boat, and fled all alone into Argyleſhire. 
3 Crawford, in reward of his valour and good con. 
= duct, remained maſter of the caſtle; and as he did 
not loſe a ſingle man in the enterprize, he enjoy- 
ed his ſucceſs with uninterrupted pleaſure. Lady 
3 . Verac, the French envoy, and Hamilton, 
* 8 . archbiſhop of St Andrews, were the priſoners of 
_—_ : -- greatelt diſtinction. Verac's character protected 
tt 5 bim. The e was treated with ent W 


* 
* _ 


of the aſcent they met with an unforeſeen difficyl. 
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and humanity. But the archbiſhop was condemn- 
ed, and executed or hanges at: Stiviimges 


Anno 1571. STIRLING ſurpriſed. 


ScoTLanDat this time, as often before, was di- | 
vided into two factions; the one adhered to 2 
the other to the regent. 5 


* 


— 


— 


Arrxx the e of the parliament of Edin- 


burgh, that of Stirling began with framing acts a- 
gainſt the oppoſite faction. But amidſt all the ſe- 
curity, which confidence in their own numbers, or 
diſtance from danger, could inſpire, they were a- 
waked one morning by ſhouts of the enemy in the 


heart of the town. In a moment the houſes of 


every perſon of diſtinction were ſurrounded, and 
before they knew what to think of ſo ſtrange an 
event, the regent, the earls of Argyle, Morton, 
b Caſſels, Eglinton, Montroſe, and 
Buchan, the lords Semple, Catkeart, and Ogilvy, 
were all made priſoners, and mounted behind troop- 
ers, who were ready to carry them te Edinburgh. 
Kirkaldy was the author of this daring enterpriſe; 
and if he had not been induced by the ill timed 
ſolicitude of his friends about his ſafety not to 
hazard his own perſon in conducting it, that day 
might have terminated the conteſt between the 
two factions, and have reſtored peace 10 his coun- 
try. By his direction 400 men under the command | 
of Huntly, lord Claud Hamilton, and Scott of Bue- 
eleugh, ſet out from Edinburgh, and, the better to 
conceal their deſign, marched towards the ſouth; 
but they foon * wheeled about to the right, and 
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—_ - }- ._. © horſes 3 provided for the infantry, 5 rode but! 
3 ſſitraight to Stirling. By four in the morning they i 
ucce 


NV 8 arrived there; not one ſentry was poſted on the 
1 wall; not a man was awake about the place. They Lo, 


met with no reſiſtance from any perſon they had * 

: ſeized, except Morton. He defended 'his houſe 
| with obſtinate valour; they were forced to ſet it T 
T4 


3 1 PL on fire, and he did not ſurrender, till forced out 
| of it by the flames. In performing this, ſome time Ml Seat 


was conſumed ; and the private men unaccuſtomed ed en 
.to regular Aa ee, left tlieir colours, and began to redou 
great 


_ .- ! - rifle the houſes and ſhops of the citizens; the noiſe I * 
1 and uproar of the town reached the caſtle. The W . ine 


be. - earl of Marr ſallied out with thirty ſoldiers, fired I dul 
- briſkly upon the enemy, of whom almoſt none but becan 

=? the officers kept together in a body, The town. cf. bir 
by men took arms to aſſiſt their governor; a ſudden good 
panic ſtruck the aſſailants; ſome fled, fome fur. the 5 

3 rendered themſelves to chair own priſoners ; and molit] 
_; | had not the borderers, who followed: Scott, pre- their 
| vented a purſuit, by carraying off all the horſes matcl 

7 within the place, net a man would have eſcaped les v 

yet n. 


- If the regent had not unfortunately been killed, 
13 the loſs on the king's ſide would have been as in- long 
= 15 conſiderable as the alarm was great. Think on ed for 
4 the archbiſhop of St Andrew's was the word a- i ©! 
mong the queen's ſoldiers; and Lenox fell a fa. een 
crifice to his memory. The officer to whom he bis w 


= ſurrendered, endeavouring to protect him, loſt his Hunt! 
- | boy life in his defence. He was killed, according Arth. 
= to the general opinion, by the command of Jord and it! 
3 ft 7 Claud Hamilton. Kirkaldy had the glory of con: owe 
5 every 


certing this plan with great ſecrecy and prudence; 
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the kind. . 
Anno 1572. — TE 


great and powerful in Scotland; but their long root- 
ed enmity againſt each other now broke out with 


great harmony and unanimity among themſelves 
in the enjoyment of the king's favour; By kindly 
fired indulging their own dependents and vaſſals, they, 
became wealthy-and powerful, and beſides, by acts 


Aden £004 will of their neighbours. The Forbeſes, on 


nolities with one another, which daily unpaired 


yet nothing could ſuſpend the fatal effects of their 
long rooted rancors. Two reaſons may be allign- 


his wife, who was the daughter of the earl of 


con: however, ambitious of aggrandiling his oy by 
ace; every ork; in his Power. 


— 


| 
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put Morton's fortunate obſlinacy, and the want of 
diſcipline among his own trooops, deprived him of 
ſucceſs, the only thing wanting to reuder this e- 
qual to the moſt en e enterprize of 


% 7 X X 
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TIE families of the Gordons and Forbeſes Foes 55 


redoubled fury. The Gordons had long lived with 


of. kindneſs and beneficence, they procured the 


Xs argv £ ah ad... a 
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the other hand, had continual broils, feuds, and ani- 


their ſtrength, and rendered them an unequal 
match for the Gordons. Though theſe two fami- 
lies were nearly allied to each other by marriage, . 


ed for this, viz. their taking different ſides in the 
civil wars between the factions of the king and 
queen Alſo that the maſter of F orbes had divorced 7 


Huntly. To this he was inſtigated. by his uncle 
Arthur, who mortally hated the family of Gordons; 
Jord MI and though he was a man of great courage, was, 
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Tuvus, by Arthur's out; * his friends d D. 
coadjutors appoint a time and place for a meeting, pee 
not only for ſtreugthening their own union, but al. gua 
ſo for undertaking ſome enterpriſe againſt the MW tain 
| Gordons, and the reſt of their. party. The earl ter: 
of Huntly being then at Edinburgh, his brother Mu 
Adam of Auchindowne got ſecret intelligence of WM of t 
their defigns, drew together his kindred and val. unp 
fals, and advanced with them to Pilliang us in the WM wha 
beginning of the year 1572. Forbes perceiving Scot 
the enemy marching up the hill towards him, for. M fave 
tified himſelf with a ſtrong camp, and divided his ſhev 
men into two bodies; Arthur commanded that fl of B 
- which lay encamped next to the Gordons. - Adam and 
f Gordon, though far inferior to the enemy in num. how 
bers, yet, with great ſpirit and undaunted courage, from 
vigorouſly attacked Arthur's brigade. Mr Robert WW in hc 
Gordon fell upon the other with no leſs condut I by n. 
and valour ; his men burſt into the enemy's camp; MW to fo 
broke down their fortifications, aud ruſhed furi- ¶ cuttii 
ouſly upon their ſpears, _ The battle continued both 
long, and prodigious courage was diſplayed by both plan, 
parties. At laſt Arthur, with many other gentle. Hunt 
men of diſtinction, were killed; a general rout ﬀW Mort 
took place, and their troops were purſued to the ¶ out w 
very gates of Drummour, the ſeat of lord Forbes, ¶ day b 
Few of the Gordons were killed, and no perſon of priſed 
diſtinction except John Gordon of Buckie. They at the 
were again defeated at Aberdeen ; you killed _ 
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TY 5 N not been for the conduct and intrepidity 
4 of Morton, who ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Leith, aud 
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Dalkeith, the king's party muſt at this time have | 
been extinguiſhed i in Scotland, beſide his Daniſh 
guard, which had been brought over by one cap- 


tain Wemyſs. He had with him a ſmall body of ve- 


teran ſoldiers, who had ſerved” under the regent 


Murray. Well knowing, however, the weakneſs 
of the regent's party, and conſcious of his own 


unpopularity, he ſecretly advertiſed Elizabeth in 
what a dangerous condition her friends were in 


Scotland, and the neceſſity of her interpoſing to 


| fave them. Elizabeth (who ſtill affected a great 
ſhew of impartiality,) ordered Drury, the marſhal 
of Ber wick, to mediate between the two parties, 
and privately to confer with the regent's friends 


how to recover the town and caſtle of Edinburgh 
from the loyaliſts. © In the mean time, the Etter, 
in hopes of retrieving the reputation they had loſt, 


by not intercepting Morton, and by ſuffering bim 


to form, in a manner, a blocade of the capital, by 
cutting off its ſupplies of proviſions, and preſſing 


both men and horſes into his ſer vice; formed a 


plan, which was to be conducted by the earl of 


Huntly and lord Claud Hamilton, for ſurpriſing 
Morton at Dalkeith. They accordingly. marched _ 


out with a body of horſe and foot ; bur as ſoon as 
day broke, they found Morton, who had-been ap- 


priſed of their intention, ready to receive them, 


at the head of a ſmall but well diſciplined party. 
The loyaliſts attacked him; but, notwithſtanding 
their ſuperiority of numbers, they were repulſed ; 

they ſoon, however, rallied, and returned to the 


charge. It is hard to ſay what the event might 


have been, had not a quantity of powder, which 
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. - the- loyaliſts. carried. along with . Ades fire, 


A and killed a number of their men, with one of 
_ Lee e ; but Mary” ol friends were. dil. 


heartened by the miſcarriage of the attempt, aud 


the reſolution with which the {mall handful under | 
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. 1 ſecond time, received another defeat, and were 
driven back to Edinburgh with conſiderable ſlaugh- 
ter; 150 priſoners, among whom was lord Home, 
13 weere taken, as well as a great number of horſes, and 
= th held Preys, all which were carried in great 
37% 1 triumph to Leith. | i | 
i . 'F* 5 Anno 1 57². C A A IB STANE, 

2 I - | AyTER the battle of Tilliangus, John, maſter of 
—_ Forbes, with 'Arthur, his nephew, and the chiefs of 


his family, repaired to court, where the earl of 
Marr, then regent, reſided, and received from him 


1 ſent letters to ſeveral of the nobility around them, 
13 who favoured his party, deſiring them to join and 
aſliſt the Forbeſes. Theſe, with many other fami- 
Hes of their relations and neighbours, being met, 

raiſed John's ſpirit to ſuch a height, that he now 


LY 
1 


thotight himſelf more than a match for his enemies, 


He therefore marched ſtraight ro Aberdeen, to ex · 
pel Adam Gorden from thence; but he having in- 
telligence of theſe preparations, and the near ap. 
„ -; proach of his enemies, quickly drew together his 
5 Eb triends and followers, and led them out of the 


Is . | five companies of foot and ſome horſe; beſides, he 


"eat 


s of 


him 
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town, He then ſerit a company of muſqueteers, / 
under the conduct of captain Thomas Carr, to lie 


in ambuth in a convenient place, with ſtrict ofders _ 
not to ſtir till the battle began. He alſo command- 


ed ſome of Sutherland's bowmen (who had left the 


country during the earl's minority,) to take a long 
circuit, and fall upon the enemy's rear. He and 


his brother Robert, with the reſt of his men, wait- 


ed the enemy” 5 coming, at a place called Craibſtane, | 


near the port of new Aberdeen, When the For- 
beſes were in ſight of Aberdeen, they began to de- 
liberate on their future conduct; ſome were of opi- 
nion that their fitteſt courſe was to go to old A- 


berdeen, and from thence annoy the new town, and 


oblige Gordon to quit it: but this ſcheme was o- 


verruled by the maſter of Forbes and his friends, 
who declared for giving battle to the enemy, which 


was complied with by the whole army. In conſe- 
quence of this, they advanced courageouſly towards 


the Gordons, who received them with equal reſo- 


lution. At the firlt onſet, Auchindowne, | who 


-maw 


lay in ambuſcade, attacked the Forbeſes with ſuch 


fury that he killed many of them. Both armies 
difplayed ſuch herbic courage and valour, as might 


be expected from men who entertained the utmoſt 


hatred and revenge for each other. Pitfligo, two 


ſent by the regent, were put to flight by the Su- 
therland bowmen, who keen plied and purſued 
them with great ſlaughter, Chiſholm himſelf, with: 


of Forbeſes brothers, and many others of that iiame, 
were killed, Captain Chiſholm, with the troops 


three other captains, were among the number of 
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R the gain; which, as ſoon as the Forbeſes perceived Br. 

they likewiſe took to their heels. oth 

2 dre 
Tun l Jchn Forbes, 1 many . nnd 
clhiefe, were taken priſoners. Adam Gordon made bei 
= * a very moderate uſe of this victory; for, after the {MW in « 
= - fury of the engagement was over, he ſuffered no ces, 
_ "= man to be put to death. The firſt thing he did MW wh 
>.> after the action was to repair to the church of A- to | 

4 berdeen, and t6 return thanks to almighty God for the 

this victery. Alexander Forbes of Strathgarneck, the 

. the author of all thefe troubles, was taken priſon. wh 

133 er; and would have been beheaded, but Auchin- W Þog 

E downe prevented it, and kindly entertained the Un 


maſter of Forbes and the reſt of the priſoners ; and | Go! 
after carry them all with him to Strathbogie, he wi 


5 fer them at err. . 8 
1 5 | e 
= 12 Ame 1573. BOURD OF BREC HIN. peo 
* Tux enſuing ſummer, after the battle of Craib. wit 

Rane, Adam Gordon of Auchindowne, in conſe- Fe 


guence of that victory, entered the Mearns, and 
beſieging the caſtle of Glenbervie, occaſioned great 
1 conſternation to the regent's party in that province. E 
1 The earl of Crawford, the lords Gray, Ogilvy, and con 
_ Glames, taking part with the regent againſt the had 
queen, aſſembled all the forces of Angus to oppoſe of t 
-  Auchindowne, and. ſtop his paſſage to Brechin, teſt 
where they encamped. But Gordon knowing der 
. their proceedings, left moſt part of his men at the fade 
2 fiege of Glenbervie, from whence | he departed in 
EF © the night with the moſt courageous of his men, 1 
Mich en to attack thaſe lords ; and * at wh 
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LIE he knocked down the watch, with many 
others, ſurpriſed the town, fell upon the lords, 


drove them out, and took poſſeſſion of the town 


and caſtle of Brechin. The next morning the lords 
being informed of Auchindowne'ꝰs paucity of troops 
in compariſon of theirs, collected their broken for- 


ces, and marched to Brechin to give him battle, 


who courageouſly met them; but the lords, unable 


to ſtand the firſt ſhock of air enemies, turned 


their backs and fled. Above 80 of them fell by 


the ſword, and many of them were taken, among 
whom was lord Glames, who was carried to Strath- 
bogie, where, after he had been detained a long 
time, he and the reſt were ſet at liberty. Adam 
Gordon then returned to the ſiege of Glenbervie, 
which he took. From it he marched to Montroſe, 


and took that town alſo, In his return he took 
the caſtle of Down, and, after paying a viſit to the 


people of Angus, he returned home, „ well fatisfied 
with his ſucceſs. - 


Anne I 573. May 20. EDINB URGH CASTLE 
| beſieged and taken. 


By this time all the leaders of the queen's party 


conſidering how much the miſeries of civil diſcord 


had afflicted Scotland almoſt for five years, a length 


of time far beyond the duration of any former con- 


teſt, at laſt concluded a peace with the regent, un- 


— 


der the mediation. of Killegrew, Elizabeth's ambaſ- 


fador. 


— 


KI RX AT Dx, though abandoned by his aſſociates, 
who neither diſcovered ſolicitude, nor made pro- ; 
viſion for his fafery, did not loſe courage, nor e 

X 3 1 


* 


and Engliſh, who puſhed on their aſſaults with 
courage and with emulation. Nor did he demand 


and one of the welis of the caſtle was. dried up, 
and the other checked: with rubbiſh, Even then 
his ſpirit was unſubdued, and he determined rather 
to fall gloriouſly behind the laſt entrenchment 
than to yield to his inveterate enemies. But his 
garriſon was not animated with the ſame heroic 
or deſperate reſolution, and, riſing in a mutiny, for. 


Deury, \ who e in the 1 name of his miſtrelg 
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tertain any thoughts of accommodation. Am 
though all Scotland had now ſubmitted to the king, 
he ſtill reſolved to defend the caſtle of Edinburgh 
in the queen's name, and to wait the arrival of 
the promiſed ſuccours. The regent was in want 
of every thing for carrying on a ſiege. But Elizabeth, 
who determined at any rate to bring the diſſenſion 
in Scotland ta a period, before the French could 
find leiſure to take part in the quarrel, ſoon afford. 
ed him a ſufficient ſupply. Sir William Drury 
marched into Scotland. with fifteen hundred foot, 
and a conſiderable train of artillery. . The regent 
joined him with. all his forces; and trenches were 
opened, and approaches els carried on againſt 
the caſtle. Kirkaldy, though diſcouraged by the loſs 
of a. great ſum. of money, remitted to him from 
France, and which. fell into the regent's hands 
through the treachery of Sir James Balfour, the 
moſt corrupt man of that age, defended. himſelf 
with bravery, augmented. by deſpair. Three: and 
thirty days he reſiſted. all the efforts of the Scots 


a. parley, till the fortifications. were battered down, 


ced him to capitulate,” He ſurrendered: himſelf to 
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nd * he ſhould be. favourably. treated. Together 

ng, WM. with him James Kirkaldy, his brother, lord Hume, 

rgh Maitland, Sir Robert Melvil, a few of the citizens 

| of of 3 and about INS ane were aps. 

ant nen CC T 
4 18 Anno 1375 Joly 7. RED SWIRE: 

auld | AT a meeting held in the ee time ak „„ 
ord- manner, at à hill called the Red Swire, on the 

rury middle march. between the kingdoms, Sir Jehn 

oot, Forreſter, the warden of that march on the fide of 

gent England, who was then alſo governor of Berwick ; : 
Vere Sir John Carmichael, warden on the oppoſite 

ainſt march in Scotland, were employed in the ordinary 1 
loſs WM buſineſs: of hearing cauſes. and redreſſing wrongs. af 
from In the proceſs of this. work, an Engliſhman, who 

ands had been convicted of theft, and was a notorious 

„the offender, was demanded by the Scotch warden to 


mſelf be delivered up, according to the law of the marches; 
and to be the priſoner of the owner of the goods ſtolen, 
Scots until. ſatisfaction ſhould be made for them. This 
with delivery being excuſed. for the preſent by Forreſter, 
mand en ſome pretence that did not ſatisfy Carmichael, 


own, he entered into expoſtulatious with Forreſter, who 
d up, being thereby provoked, behaved haughtily, and 
then gave ſigns of reſentment, apparent to all around 


him. This was ſufficient incitement te ſome of his 

attendants to attack thoſe of the other ſide, which 
they did by a flight of arrows, that killed one 
Scotſman and wounded ſeveral others. The Scots, 
by this unexpected aſſault, were driven off the _ 

field; but being met in their flight by the people 
ef Jedburgh, who were coming to attend the war- 
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| den, they. were encouraged to turn back on n their 

enemies, which they did ſo vigorouſly, that they 
f entirely defeated them. In this ſkirmiſh Sir George 
Heron, keeper of Tindale and Ridſdale; a man 


much eſteemed in both realms, loſt his life, toge- 
ther with 24, of his countrymen. The Englith 
warden himſelf, his ſon-in-law Francis Ruſſel, fon 


to the earl of Bedford, and ſeveral other perſons 


of diſtinction, were empriſoned. Being carried to 


Morton at Dalkeith, they were treated with the 
_ utmoſt humanity. But he detained them a few 
days, in order to give time to their reſentment to 


fablide, which in its firſt emotions might have been 
the occaſion of much miſchief. He -alfo required 


them. to ſubſcribe engagements to make their ap- 
Pearance on a certain day, and then difmiſſed them 


with great expreſſions of regard. 
Anno 1585. ALDGOWNIE & LOCHMELINE. 


©  GroRGE earl of Caithneſs having married the 


earl of Huntly's ſiſter, by his connexions, and by 
_ Huntly's meditation, the earls of Caithneſs and 


- Sutherland were reconciled. Theſe two earls re- 
__ folved in conjunction to take a ſevere revenge on 


the Clan- Gun, becauſe they were ſuppoſed to be 
the authors of the troubles that were like ro enſue. 


It was determined to ſend two companies of men 


and furround the Clan, who reſided in Caithneſs, 
John Gorden of Backies, and James Macrorie, 

commarded Satherland”s company; Henry Sin» 
clair, the earPs conſin, conducted thoſe of Caith» 
. neſs. It fortunately happened, that Henry and 
His men firſt encountered the Clan Gun, who 
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were now aſſembled at a hill called Brine-Grime, : 


and along with them was William Mackie of 


Strathnaver, and nephew to Henry Sinclair, who 
commanded the troops of Caithneſs, By this time 
the Clan Gun were informed of the vaſt prepara- 
tions made againſt them, and no ſooner were they 
within ſight of each other, than the battle began 
with prodigious exertions of courage and intre- 
pidity by both parties. The Clan Gun, though 
inferior in numbers, had, however, the advan- 
tage of a hill, which prevented the Caithneſs ar- 
rows from doing much execution. But the Clan 


- ſpared theirs till the enemy was near, and then 


they fell with more force. A dreadful conflict 
enſued at a place called Aldgownie, where Henry 
Sinclair was cut of with 120 of his men, the reſt 


were put to flight ; and doubtleſs uſt! of them 


would have been put to the fword, had not the 
darkneſs of the night favoured their eſcape. As 
ſoon as George Gordon, James Macrorie, - and 
Neil Macean- Macwilliam, heard this, they pur- 
ſued the Clan Gun all the way to Loch Broom, in 


the heights of Roſs, whither they had fled, and | 


coming up with them, they fell upon them at 
Lochmeline. After a violent ſkirmiſh, the Clan 
were entirely routed and put to flight; 32 of them 
were killed, and their captain George was wounded 
and taken een whom they carry along with 
them to Dunrobin, and there deliver him to the 
carl of Sutherland, 


run, ſecond Kirmiſ 3 in the year 1586, | 
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Anno 1587. February. C REACH LAIRN, 5 
Soux diſſenſions happened between the earls 
of Sutherland and Caithneſs. George Gordon of 


Mlarle, natural ſon of Gilbert Gordon of Gartie, 
had affronted and enraged the earl of Caithneſs, 


| and therefore aſſembling a body of horſe and foot, 
I by he advanced by night, and ſurrounds George's 
huouſe at Marle, who makes all poſſible reſiſtance, 
As the earls troops were eagerly employed in af- 
faulting the houſe, George kills a principal gentle. 
man belonging to the earl, called John Suther- 


leaps into the river Helmiſdell, which was hard 
by, thinking to eſcape by. ſwimming, but Was 
pierced with arrows, and killed in the water. 
Tux earl of Sutherland being highly diſpleaſed 
at George's death, was determined to revenge it: 
To accompliſh which he makes intereſt at court, 
and obtains a commiſſion to proſecute Gordon's 
murderers ; upon which he fent 200 men into 
Caithneſs in February 1588, under the command 
of John Gordon of Golſpitour, and John Gordon 
of Backies, who oveffan the pariſhes of Dumbaith, 
and Lathorn in Caithneſs, in a hoſtile manner, 
deſtroying them with fire and ſword, and killed 
John Johnſton, a gentleman of Caithneſs, with 
ſeveral others. ; IEP. bes: 


— 


% 
54 


who highly reſented Gartie's inſolent conduct; 


land; after which he ruſhes out of the houſe, and 
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Anno I 5 88-c 9. Bloodleſs battle of the bridge * 
1 r 


Tux earl of Huntly, being in high favour with 
James the VI. was by him made captain of his 85 


ar guards, a poſt which the maſter of Glames had 
e, formerly enjoyed. In order to be revenged on 
s, Huntly for depriving him of this, the maſter of 
13 Glames and ſome of his companions aſſociating 
8 themſelves with the Engliſh ambaſſador, then at 
Edinburgh, they inform the king that ſome letters 
© W ſent by him to the king of Spain were intercepted 
af. in England. Huntly is immediately ſent for to 
5 court; he compears, and boldly denies that any 


letters had been either written, or ſent by him, but 
nd only contrived by his enemies in order to ruin him, 
and deprive him of the king's favour. He is how- 
ever incarcerated in the end of February; and af- 
ter being tried and found guiltleſs, he is s releaſed 
the * of March. 

Upo 5 this the earls of Crawford, Huntly, and Er- 
rol, repair to the north, and in their way to Perth 
are informed that the Earls of Athol, .Morton, and 8 
the maſter of Glames, had convened their forces to 
ſeize them in Perth. Upon which the three earls, 
with what few men they had with them, came 
out of the town, and attacked Glames with ſuch 
impetuoſity, as obliged him to retreat. They 
purſued and took him priſoner at Kirkhill, and car- 
nan him along with them to the north, | 


8 MarTLAND, and other friends of 
Glames, hearing of what had happened, excited the 
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king's indignation againſt the three oth FE 


and marched forward to the bridge of Dee, with a 


' reſolution to give his enemies battle on the 20th of 


April 1589. But upon hearing that the king was 
advancing againſt him in perſon, he diſbanded his 
army,” and threw himſelf upon the king's mercy; 
yet he was committed to jail, fixſt at Edinburgh, 
then at Borthwick, and afterwards at Finnevin; ; 


from which he was ſoon after releaſed by his 


Majeſty's order. The earl of Errol was alſo con- 
fined in Edinburgh caſtle,” and was detained there 


till he paid a ſum of money, which Maitland ap- 


plied | to his own uſe. 
Anno 1 1588. LANE CREIGH Mog 


No ſooner were the ravaging and burning 


Creagh- Lairn over, than Alexander earl of Suther- 
land, attended with Hutcheon Mackie, who had 


been lately reconcealed to the earl his ſuperior, 
entered Caithneſs with all his forces, laying walte 


and deſtroying all the country, till he came to Gir- 
nigo, now called caſtle Sinclair, where the earl 


of Caithneſs then lay. In their way to Girnigo 
they took and burnt the town of Weick, they beſie- 
ged the caſtle of Girnigo for twelve days; but it 
was ſo well defended by the earl,of Caithneſs, and a 
brave garriſon, that Sutherland was obliged to raiſs 
the ſiege: but he ſent his men through the country 
of Caithneſs in purſuit of the men who had becn 


at the Tanger of Gordon. Having cut 1 many 


ſuaded him to raiſe an army and go in perſon to 
chaſtiſe them. During this time Huntly was not 
ile, for he ſoon raiſed an army of 10,000 men, 
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of _ and ravaged the country, the earl return · 


ed to Sutherl and in F ebruary this year. 


Wa — 


Anno 86h KRISALTSHandCREAH:- 


'KAINKISH. 


ArTzR the ſkirmiſh above mentioned, Hh SY 


of Caithneſs, in order to avenge theſe injuries, 


and repair his loſſes, aſſembled all his forces, and 
' ſent them into Sutherland, under the conduct of 


his brother the laird of Murkle, who entering 
Sutherland, kills three of the tenants in Liriboll 
ſetting fire to the houſe about them. From thence 


they advance farther into the country. The Su- 


therland people, under the conduct of Hutcheon 


Mackie, and John Gordon of Backies, met them at 


a place called Kriſaliſh, where they had a flight 


| Kirmiſh with little bloodſhed to either party. 


P — 


After which Murkle returned home, and Sutlier- 


lid ſent to Caithneſs, in return, zoo men, com- 


the country in a hoſtile manner. He plundered and 


laid it waſte all the way, till he came within {1x 
miles of Girnigo. Having killed above 30 men, ke 


returned home with a 1 D . e - 


Anno 1599. C L Y N E. 
Tux earl of Caithneſs, to repair his former loſſes, 


* convened his army. Penetrating into Sutherland, 


he encamped near the Backies. Having remain- 


ed there one night, he returned home ward next 
day, driving before him vaſt booty. By this time 


about 4 or 500 of the Sutherland troops were got 


ue, and nn, their enemies on the 


— -- 


% 


manded by John Gordon of Backies, who entered 


2% ms roRY of THE | 


-Lands of Cleu-trendal, they immediately engaged 
them at a place called Clyne. There enſued a fu. 
rious battle, fought with great obſtinacy and per- 


ſeverance on each ſide, and continued till night 


parted the combatants. Nichelas Sutherland and 
thirteen men of Caithneſs were killed, and maty 
in both armies were, wounded. | = 


NzxT . the earl of Caithneſs 
returned in haſte to defend his ewn count ry; for 


while he was in Sutherland, Mackie had entered 
Caithneſs with his army, and laid it waſte as far 
as Thurſo; but before Caithneſs could overtake him, 


he had retorned into aku che with a TS. | 


quantity of 8 1 


Tune did theſe two earls diſtreſs acki biber 


5 5 continual ravages, till the earl of Huntly in- | 


terpoſed his kind offices, procured a meeting at 
Strathbogie, and ſo far prevailed upon them as to 
| agree to a peace, which Was finally concluded in 
Ru "oe 1591. 5 1 


Anno 1594. April 2. BURROWMOOR ſcirmiſh, 


Thoben king James the VI. ſeemed to favour 
ſeveral of the popiſh lords, he however had an im- 


placable hatred at Bothwell, who was obliged to 


fly into England, whoſe refidence there the En- 
gliſh queen connived at, becauſe of James's lenity 
to the popiſh cauſe. Nay, more, Elizaberh's am- 
baſſador had inſtructions from her to encourage 
Bothwell to make a new attempt of. effecting a 
change at court in the * method that had 
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been ſo long i. in Sten and 1 ſs often Made 
ed in this feeble monarchy. 
of Botliwell's deſigns, haſtily raiſed ſome troops; 


but upon his not appearing, they were as haſtily, 5 


diſbanded. Yet ſoon after Bothwel] arrived from 
England with 400 horſe well armed, and was joins 
ed by lord Ocheltree with 100 more. Fr om Kel- 
ſo Bothwell marched next day to Dalkeith, and 


thence in the night to Leith, where he arrived ear- 


þF. next morning: On the ſame morning lord 
Home came to Edinburgh with about 150 horſe, 


The king harangued the citizens of Edinburgh | itt. 


their principal church, warned them of being plun. 


dered by the banditti of the borders, who followed 
Bothwell, and promiſed them to proſecute. the po- 
piſſi lords with the utmoſt rigour, prevailed upon 
them to follow him againſt that incorrigible rebel, 
who was braving him at fo ſmall a diſtance. 


' Bothwell informed of the king” s approach, and diſ- 


appointed in his expectations of being joined at 


Leith by the forces of Athol, and others from Fife, 
reſolved to retreat by the way he came. But ſome 
of Lord Home's horſe, who were employed in ob- 


ſerving the motions of the rebels, approached ſa 


near as to provoke an attack from Bothwell, 
Home” s {mall troop was immediately broken; and 


flying towards the king, who was with the citizens- 

of Edinburgh and their cannon at Burrowmoor, 
was vigorouily purſued by Bothwell and a part of 
In the purſuit a few of the fugitives | 


his company. 
were wounded and taken priſoners. The purſuit 
ceaſed by. Bothwell's falling from his horſe, and re- 
ceiving a bruiſe in his fall. He retired, however 

„ 


The king, informed 


8 — 


4 


1 
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unmobeſted to Dalkeith, where he paſſed. ths night, 


and next day marched to Kelſo, where having 


ſpent the night following, his forces ſeparated, and 
he and they returned to England, or to ſome of 
their wonted lurking places in the 1 e be 


Anno 1594. GLENLIVAT. 


Tur king's too great indulgence to the popiſh 
party in Scotland, and their encouragement and 


ſupport from Spain and other popiſn countries ren« 


dered them bold and intractable. They had re- 
ceived a ſupply of money in the ſpring from Phi. 
lip. What bold defigns this might inſpire, it is 
no eaſy matter to conjecture. From men under 


-  - the dominion of bigotry, and whom indulgence 


- 


* 


could not reclaim, the moſt deſperate actions were 


to be dreaded. The aſſembl y of the church re. 


monſtrated againſt them with more bitterneſs than 


ever; and unanimouſly ratified the ſentence af ex- 


communication pronounced by the ſynod of Fife. 


James alſo provoked by their obſtinacy and ingra- 
titude, afraid that by his forbearance he ſhould dif- 
pleaſe both the Englith and his own ſubjects, call. 
ed a parliament, and laid before it all the circum. 
ſtances and aggravations of the conſpiracy, he pre- 

vailed on them, by his influence and importunity, 
to pronounce the moſt rigorous ſentence the law 
can inflict. They were declared to be guilty of 


high treaſon, and their eftates and honours for. 
feited. At the fame time, ſtatutes, more ſevere 
than ever, were enacted. . the profeſſors aof 


the n 5 


WAR IN SCOTLAND. „ 

How to put this in execution was a matter of 
great difficulty. Three powerful” barons cantoned 
in a part of the country almoſt inacceſſible, ſur- 
rounded with numerous vaſſals, and ſupported with 
aid from a foreign prince, were more than an overs - 
match for a Scotch monarch. No entreaty could 
prevail upon Elizabeth to ad vance the money ne- 


ceſſary for defraying the expences of an expedition 
againſt them, To attack them in perſon with. his 


own forces alone might expoſe him to diſgrace 


and danger. He had recourſe to the only expe- 
dient, which remained in ſuch a ſituation, for aid. 
ing the importance of ſovereign authority; he de- 
legated his power to the earl of Argyle and lord 


Forbes, the leaders of two clans at enmity with 
the conſpirators; and gave them a commiſſion to 


invade their lands, and ſeize the caſtles which be. 
longed to them. Bothwell, notwithſtanding all his 
pretenſions of zeal for the proteſtant religion, ha- 
ving now entered into a cloſe confederacy with 
them, the danger became every day more urging, 
Argyle, ſolicited by the king, and rouſed by the cler- 
gy, took the field at the head of ſeven thouſand 
men. Huntly and Errol met him at Glenlivat 
with a far inferior army in point of numbers, but 
compoſed chiefly of gentlemen of the low countries 
mounted on horſeback, and who brought along 
with them.a train of field pieces. They encounter. 
ed each other with all the fury which hereditary 
enmity and ancient rivalſgip add to undiſciplined 
courage But the nighla lers, diſconcerted by the 
firſt diſcharge of the cannon, to which they were 
unaccuſtomed, and unable to reſiſt the impreſſion 
* 3 ; 
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I * 


of cavalry, were ſoon put to flight. Argyle, 2 

young man of eighteen, was carried by his friends 
out of the field, weeping with indignation of their 
diſgrace, and calling on them to ſtand, and to vin. | 


dicate the honour of * name. * e 


ON the firſt intelligence of this defeat, James, 
Fan obliged to pawn his jewels in order to raiſe 


money, aſſembled a ſmall body of troops, and march- 
ed towards the north. He was joined by the 1r- 
vings, Keiths, Leſlies, and Forbeſes. Alfo other clans 
at enmity with Huntly and Errol, who having loſt 


| | ſeveral of their principal followers at Glenlivat, 


and others refuſing to bear arms againſt the king 
in perſon, were obliged to retire to the mountains. 
James waſted their lands, put garriſons in ſome of 
their caſtles, burnt others, and left the duke of 
Lenox, as his lientenant in that part of the king» 
dom, with a body of men, ſufficient to reſtrain them 
from gathering to any head there, or from. infeſts 


ing the low country. Reduced at laſt to extreme 


diſtreſs by, the rigour of the ſeaſon, and the deſer- 


tion of their troops, they obtained the king's per- 
miſſion to go beyond ſeas, and gave ſecurity, that 
they ſhould neither return without his licence, nor 
engage in any new intrigues againſt the proteſtant 


religion, or the peace of the kingdom. 


Anno 1586. April 3. CARLISLE EXPLOIT. 
EarLy in the year 15c6, the public both, of En- 


gland and Scotland, beirs; alarmed at a report of 2 
new Spanith invaſion, James publiſhed a proclama- 


tion, commanding all his ſubject to appear at a ge- 
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feral ative on the ad of February doit The 
proclamation ſeems to have been drawn up by Eli. 


2zabeth herſelf, or ſome of her miniſters, ſo much £ 
is ir in favour of his alliance with England, and ſo 5 


zealous for her glory. I do not perceive that the 
Spaniards | had any real friends in Scotland, except a 
a few enthuſiaſlic prieſts ; and 1 believe the popiſn 


lords, had they made any promiſes to ſer ve Philip, 


never thought of performing them but to obtain 
money. The brave independent ſubjects of Scott. 
land diſdained the tame compliances of James with a 


princeſs, whoſe avowed conduct pointed out flave- 25 i 


ry to him and themſelves. Buccleugh, the ſon 


of the ſame ſpirited baron, whom I have ſo often 


mentioned, ſays Guthry, had then the command of 
Lidd{dale upon the borders, being one of the Scotch 
wardens, - He had ſerved with great reputation in 
the Netherlands in the cauſe of liberty at the head 
of a regiment, which he had raiſed and carried o- 


ver. Upon his return he had ſome dealings with 


lord Scroop, who was the oppoſite warden ;. and as. 
the puſillanimity of James ſuffered the Engliſh to 
treat him as a- vaſſal of their miſtreſs, they carried 
off one Armſtrong priſoner to Carliſle on the very 
day of conference, which the laws and cuſtoms of 
the borders had rendered ſacred from hoſtilities 


and perſonal arreſts. Buccleugh complained loud- 


ly of this breach of national faith, and the indigna- 
tion done to his maſter. Elizabeth and her mini- 
ſters laughed at their remouſti ancing, and detain. 
ed the mau priſoner, till Buccleugh's indignation | 
impelled him to draw out 200 of his own followers, _ 


With whom he ſealed and rend the caſtle of 
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. Carliſle, and trend the priſoner. This brave action 
Vas performed with fo cool a reſolution, that Arm- 
ſtrong, when delivered from his fetters, bade lord 
Scroop and his deputy (who- were in the next 
houſe) good night. No door was forced open 
= - 5 | but that where the priſoner was confined. No 
I booty was made, though Buccleugh might have 
= plwKundered the place, and taken the Engliſh warden 
1 priſoner; he however carried off Armſtrong un- 
= : moleſted by any of his own or his maſters enemies, 
g n who inhabited the places through which he _ 
| ried him. 

BF] "iis extras haughty ſpirit could not brook 
Th this gallant action. She ordered Bowes to de- 
1 mand ſatisfaction, and that Buccleugh ſhould be 
3 deelivered up her priſoner. His defence was mo. 
daeſt and manly. He pleaded he had done nothing 
1 but what was ſtrialy conſiſtent with the laws of 
borders: that he had offered vislence to none, 

nor committed any hoſtilities. He ſubmitted at 

the ſame time to be tried by the commiſſioners 
appointed by the two monarchs, according to an- 
cient treaties. The- indignity done to Scotland 

by Elizabeth's demand raiſed a fpirit againſt the 

_ Engliſh, which James was for ſome time forced 
ſeemingly to comply with; but this ſhew of re- 
ſolution was not of long duration. Hoſtilities now 
broke out upon the borders, and Elizabeth in- 
ſiſted upon ſatisfaction. James was mean enough 
to commit Buccleugh priſoner to St Andrews, 
from whence he was ſoon after releaſed, on con- 
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dition of Alleerisg himſelf up te Elizabeth, » who 
permitted hus to return . 51 


"Tus very noble PR Fe of this ancient and | 
illuſtrious family who now poſſeſſes the titles, &c. 
ſeems to inherit all the patriotic ſentiments which 
formerly warmed the breaſts of his worthy progenie 
tors, which cannot fail to endear him to his country, 
and immortalize his name to future ages, more 
than all the empty titles that princes can beſtow. 


Anno 1598. Loch GORMAT i in ILA. 


AM31TION and thirſt of revenge hurried on 
Sir Lauchlan Maclean to lay claim to the whole 
iſland of Ila, though it was formerly the ſole 
and only poſſeſſion of the Clan Donald. Sir James 
Macdonald, the righteous heir, being young, and 
his father Angus very old, made Maclean ima- 
gine it would be eaſy for him to accompliſh his 
deſign; he therefore raiſes an army, and in a 
hoſtile manner invades Ila, and takes poſſeſſion of 
it by a new right, Which he had lately obtained. 
Sir James being informed of his uncle's ſcheme, 
repairs with his friends, and what troops he could 
aſemble, to Ila, that if poſſible he might diſap- 
point his uncle's ungenerous deſigns. The friends 
of both laboured hard to reconcile them, but all 
to no. purpoſe ; for though Sir James generoully 
altered to give his uncle the half of the iſland, 
upon condition that he ſhould acknowledge him aa 
his ſaperior, as his predeceſſors had formerly done. | 
But Maclean running headlong to his own ruin, 


refuſed all terms of peace, unleſs his nephew 
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| would e to him the rights and Potsdam d of 

£ the whole iſland, upon which both reſolved to 
Ao juſtice to themſelves by the ſword. Sir James, 

| though inferior to his uncle in number of men, 
yet ſome of them had lately been employed in the 

EY wars of Ireland, and had thereby acquired great · 
1 experience than their enemies. New both ſides 
EL prepared for an engagement, which was main. 
tained for a long time with great courage and re. 
ſolution by each. When the battle began, Mac. 
donald ordered his van to take a long circuit, as 
if they had deſigned to retreat. By this means they 
got the ſun in their backs, and had a hill near at 


- 1: > hand to retire to, if they had occaſion, Mactean, a 
atter his van was put to flight, and his main body | 

entirely routed, fell fighting with- the utmoſt va. i 

lour. About 80 of his relations and 200 com- f 

mon ſoldiers lay dead around him. His ſon 

Lauchlan was grie vouſly wounded, and purſued with lf * 

_ 5 nn _ the reſt of his men to their ſhips, Sir James i * 
1 Macdonald was ſhot through the body with an , 
= 


arrow, and thereby dangerouſly wounded ; and, to 
add to his misfortune, he was left as dead moſt P 


part of the enſuing night on the field of battle; . 
There fell about 30 of his men, and above 60 
were wounded. Thus that unnatural war, begun N 
in the 1585, was finiſhed this year; which ſo pro- 0 
voked the king, that finding both Ua and Kintire f 
of right belonged to himſelf, he gave it to Argyle 5 
and the Campbells, Which has been the occaſion 6 


of many broils and contentions between the Mac- 
donalds and Campbells ever ſince. By means of © 
TROY: Sir ä Was NN in the caſtle 4 
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of Edinburgh, from oh he ene made 
bis eſcape by the activity of his couſin Macrenold, 
who fled with him into Spaniſh Flanders, where 
they continued in the Spanith ſervice till the year 
1620, when the king recalled them home, and 


F 


ſettled a yearly penſion upon them. 
Anno 1601. BINGULLIN. 


Dox alp GorRM MacboxALb had married the 
alter of Sir Rory Macleod of Herris, and beco- 
ming jealous of her, he put her away. Her bro» 
ther ſent a meſſenger to Donald, and deſiring him 
to take back his wife; but ſo far was he from 
complying with this meſſage, that he divorced 
her, and married the ſiſter of Kenneth Macken- 
zie, lord of Kintail. Macleod was highly incen- 
ſed at his brother-in-law for repudiating his ſiſter, 
ſo that aſſembling his countrymen in haſte, he lays , 
waſte part of Donald's lands in the "iſle of Sky, 
with fire and ſword; which lands Sir Rory 
laid claim to as belonging to himſelf, Donald 
ſoon made retaliation, by waſting, deſtroying, and 
plundering the Herris. In this predatory manner 
the war was carried on for ſome time, mutually 
infeſting each other's lands, till the inhabitants 
were reduced to ſuch extremity, that they were 
obliged to live on the fleſh of horſes,” dogs, cats, 
rats, &c. At laſt Donald affembled his whole 
forces, in order to try the event of a battle. He 
invades Sir Rory's lands, on purpoſe to provoke 
him to fight; but he was then in Argyleſhire, 
conſulting with the earl, and imploring aid of him 
againſt. bis —_ 2 his brother Alexandet. 
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«A 8 in his abſence to ſight Donald. Ho 
45 therefore aſſembled his brother's tenants and de. 
_ . pendents with the whole tribe of the Seil Tor. 
mont, and ſome of the Seil Torquille out of the 
Lewis, and encamped near the hill Binquillin in 
the iſle of Sky, with a reſolution to fight Donald 
next morning, who no ſooner arrived, than a 
moſt dreadful fight began, and continued the whole ; 
* Gay, both contending for victory with the” moſt | | 
undaunted obſtinacy and courage. Fortune at ( 
laſt favoured the Clan-donald, and gave them a ] 
complete victory. Alexander Macleod was wound. : 
ed and taken priſoner, alſo Neil Macallaſter- Roy, W r 
a 

1 


=. And 30 others of the chief men among the Seil 
TLoormot. John Mactormot, and Tormot Mac- | 

tctormot, two relations of Sir Rory, and many o. WM a 
* thers, were killed. After this ſkirmith, a perfect ſt 
: reconciliation took place, through the mediation J 
of old Angus Macdonald of Kintire, the laird of M w 
Cole and others; and they have remained i in "_ th 
© and quietncſs ever ſince. e 50 2 


i Anno 1612. THURSO. 


1 * DISSENSION arofe between. the families of 
. // Sutherland and Caithneſs, which for ſome time 
_ diſturbed the peace of that part of the kingdom, 
The occaſion of it was this. One Arthur Smith 
and his ſervant were apprehended for coining 
money of a baſe metal, and contrary to the laws 
of the realm, and were both ſent priſoners to E. 
dinburgh, where the ſervant was hanged; but 
bog” Smith made his eſcape, went to Caithneſs, and re- 
[= — mained there. ſome time with. the earl. As ſoon 
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land's brother, to apprehend Smith; but as Sir Ro- | 4 
bert was ſetting about the performance of theſe or. þ 


Alexander 


phew, Donald Mackie of. Farr, John Gordon. of 


Backies. 
36 men, came to Thurſo, a town in Caithneſs, the 4 
reſidence of Smith. John Sinclair . of Skirk agg. 
upon hearing this, got together the inhabitants of = 


attacked his commiſſioners in the ſtreets, where a 
| ſharp ſkirmiſh enſued. Skirkag was Killed, and 


was alſo left dead on the ſtreet, and ſeveral of + 


as the king hear." of his hiring in Mats ch 1 
gave a — to Sir Robert Gordon, Suther- 


ders, he received inſtructions 20 accompany Sir | 
Hay, (then ſecretary 'of Scotland) in 
order to ſeize John Leſly and ſome other rebels | 
in Gerioch. Upon this, Sir Robert ſent his ne- 


Goſpiter, junior, and John Gordon, junior of 
They departing from Sutherland with 


Thurſo, and, without regarding the king's orders, 


John Sinclair of Dunn mertally wounded. ain 


the Gordons were wounded ; but when they per- 


ceived Smith among the flain, they. returned 
. 


% 3 
8 


ron rhis, both parties were e to ap# 
pear before the king's council at Edinburgh. n 
earl of Caithneſs proſecuted Sir Robert Gordon 
for the murder of John Sinclair, his nephew. 
They in their turn accuſed the inhabitants f 
Thurſo for reſiſting the king's commiſſioners. 3 
The privy council had orders from the king to 
try every method of reconciliation between them, 
but all to no purpoſe An arbitration of friends To 
was alſo appointed with the ſame. deſign; but it 
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had no better effect. At laſt, after various means 

were uſed, George Gordon earl of Enzie brought 

about a perfect Nr od then both, ates 
_ Viſited each other. 


; Anno 1639. The Caſtles of EDINBURGH and 
DALKEITH ſurpriſed. 


wants the J. intending to eſtabliſn n 


: pacy in Scotland, thereby put the whole nation | 
into a ferment, which was the occaſion of a civil 1 
Tur covenanters now avowed their rebellion, | : 

and many of them diſclaimed either of allegiance { 
or ſupremacy, though their writings and ſpeeches A 
were filled with the moſt dutiful profeſſions of o- 1 
bedience to- the royal authority. They had ſur. 1 
priſed the caſtles of Edinburgh, and the houſe of 1 
Dalkeith, where the regalia were lodged; and they N 
fortified Leith againſt the royal fleet, which was W _ 
then at ſea, Hamilton was greatly blamed by 15 
thoſe, who were ignorant of the true ſtate of 5 


| : things, for not providing better than he did for ſa 
the defence of Edinburgh caſtle ; and Charles ors 
dered the earl of Traquair to ende himſelf to 
his own houſe, till he ſhould account for the rea- * 
ſon why he gave up Dalkeith before any cannon E, 
was brought before the place. A few well affect. 
N ed -nobility ſtill made head againſt the rebels, 
| The earl of Roxburgh preſerved Tiviotdale in its 
* allegiance; but was ſoon obliged to yield to the 
covenanters. The marquis of Douglas, by being 
yori, could not do the the ſervice be with- 
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and he had none to give them. | 
condition to fortify the caſtle ; and he reſol- 
aſter much deliberation, to make a ſtand at 
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covenanters ; fo that almoſt all Scotland ſouth of 
the Tay fell under their. power without blood- 
med. SE Con YL <1 


| Anno 1646. Auguſt 27. NEWCASTLE. 


CHARLES the I. by his too great lenity to the 


epiſcopal clergy, had irritated the preſhyterians ſo 
much, 
force; and after various ſkirmiſhes in different 
parts 5 Scotland, they raiſed an army of 15,000 


men, with which they marched into England, with 


the ſword in one hand, ſays Guthry, and the 


ſolemn league and covenant in the other. Lellie 5 


at this time remained at Edinburgh, and received 
the ſurrender of the caſtle, which Eſerick would 
not defend, as his garriſon were entirely deſti- 
tute of water. Before he returned to the army, 
Montroſe palled the Tweed, wading the water, 
and being the firſt man of the army who ſet foot 
on Engliſh ground. 


fat in all their councils of war ; and Leflie having 
now joi::ed them, their 00 was ſo rapid, that 


jord Conway, who commanded the Engliſh, was at a 
| loſs how to behave. 


The ſubjects of the north of 
England refuſed to take the field wirhout money; 
He was in no 


ved, 


267 . 
5 ed; and his caſtle of Tantallon was ine! _ the 


that they determined to repel force by 


- % - 


Their committees were ſix 
noblemen, {ix gentlemen, and fix: busgeſſes, Who 


Newberry, Where in all. probability the Scots 


would attempt their pallage. 


2 2 | — 


Leſlie demanded 
liberty to paſs the river with his army, that his 
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f * 
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countrymen might preſent their petition to hs 
| King: but Charles had proclaimed the Scots trai- 
tors upon their entering England, and Conway 


paid no regard to their requeſt. The Scots paſl- 


ed the river under a vaſt diſcharge of Engliſh 


artillery. Till then, it is ſaid, the Engliſh had 
been made to believe that the Scotch army had 


no fire arms of any kind; and biſhop Burnet ſays, 4 
chat the diſcharge of their cannon ſtruck the En- 
gliſh as if it had been magie. As ſoon As the Scots 


reached the ſouthern banks of the river, the En- 
- gliſh cavalry retreated to a. hill on their right, in- 
ftead of covering their infantry on the left. Wil. 
mat, who was an excellent officer, oppoſed them 
with ſix troops, which were drawn up in the 


front. Ballanden, a brave Scotch officer, wheeled 


to attack the Englith body of reſcrve, who being 
Fat into diforder by the Scotch artillery, the ca- 


valry under Jord Conway. refuicd to light, _ 
Milnor himſelf v was n n ge N 


not above 60 men, and, inſtead of fighring the 
Scots, which they might have done, after the latter 


had paſſed the river by a conduct fo truly military, 


Conway ordered his horſe-to march to Durham . 
and his foot to Neweaftle, though he knew it was 
not tenable, and had reſolved not to defend it. 


Charles and the earl of Stafford ſeem, upon this o- 


caſion, to have been under the ſame infatuation as 
Conway. They ſeat him orders to retire with. 


is NE" 70 _— and to leave * 2000 men in 2 


4 - 


ot 


Tus 33 . Eugliſh gencegls on this im- 
n dag are ſcarce credible. Their loſs was 


1 


wars * SCOTLAND. 20 


che caſtte , though they knew i it wasnot tenable. The 
event was, that the Scots, after paſſing the rivers 
entered Newcaſtle without oppoſition, and took 
poſſeſſion of all the royal magazines, which were 


conſiderable, An impoſition. of 850 pounds a. day 


was laid upon the town and the neighbouring 


counties; and the earl of Louthain was appointed 


governor of Newealtte, with a ein of 2200 
en. 5 "= ho - 3 . * 


Aano 1644 MARSTON M OO R. Sos 


By this time Montroſe had joined Charles, 205 
was created a marquis by him. The Scots army 
were 20,000 ſtrong, and were joined by Fairfax at 
T adcaſter, and ſoon” after by the earl of Manche 
ter, Cromwell, and other Epglith officers. Finding 
that the ſapplies granted by the two houſes of 
parliament were not ſo readily paid as they had 
been cheerfully voted, their diſcontent roſe next 


to a mutiny; and they would have returned home, 


under pretence of covering their country againſt 
Montroſe, had they not been in hopes of defeating, 
the army, which was advanci ng under prince Ru- 
pert, and ſharing LEROY in the . of the 
voran. F 4 | 7 


Tur par liamentꝰ's troops were now drawn ont 


in battle array upon Marſton Moor, in full con- 


fidence of beating prince Rupert, who was far in- 
ferior to them in ſtrength. They were diſappoint- 5 
ed, for the prince proceeded towards York, lea - 
ving only a party of horſe to obſerve the motions. 


of his enemies. Could he have been perfuaded - 
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= 85 not to hazard a ere but upon - his. own terms, 
1 dhe might probably have gained a, bloodleſs victory; 
= | but his natural diſpoſition for fighting, was quick. q 
= 5; ened by a letter fram Charles, and his own 
2 Violent hatred of the Scots i in wn... | 


me 


— — 


| . marquis of n ao bis lieutenant, 
general king, a brave Scotch gentleman, earneſtly 
diſſuaded him from fighting: but the prince, who 
had taken the chief command in York, told the 
marquis in a cold but peremptory manner, that he 
was reſolved to draw out the garriſon, which con- 
ſiſted of 7000 men, next day to fight the enemy, 
II! be parliament's generals, who were preparing to 
march ſouthwards, could ſcarce believe their good 

fortune, When they ſaw the diſpoſitions the prince 

+ was making to fight them. The two armies were 
"pretty equal in numbers, each conſiſting of about 
1᷑34, 000 foot, and gooo. horſe, attended by a train 

: pf 25 pieces of cannon. The affront put upon the 
=. marquis by the prince had exaſperated the York- 
ST * * and was of the worſt * to the 


0 * N * — 
1 


=_ - - Q 

= - Tur . wing of the r army, in 

_ = = which the Scotch cavalry . were poſted, was com- 

1 manded by Fairfax and the Scots general. The 
earl of Mancheſter, and Cromwell under him, com- | 
manded the left wing. The accounts, even of | 
. thoſe who were preſent, differ as to the action. | 
It i is agreed, however, that Rupert's charge was ſo | 
furious, that he broke the Scots, and as uſual pur 
ſued the * too far; ſo that before he could re- 


baggage of the army. 


WARS IN SCOTLAND. 


Cromwell, and- about ten. at night the parliament's 


army obtained à complete victory, having killed 
4000 of the royaliſts, and taken 150 priſoners, a- 
mong whom were Sir Charles Lucas, and about 
100 officers. . On the parliament's ſide about 300 


common ſoldiers and a few oſſicers were killed. 
The behaviour of the Scots in this battle has been 
variouſly reported. Their cavalry behaved well, 


but their infantry very indifferently. All the prin- 


| 273: 


PR Fe: Yarkliles: forces were cut in hin by : 


xy 


ce's artillery fell into the hands of the enemy, as 


did 10, 00 ſtand of arms, 100 colours, and all the 


Had there been a good un- 
derſtanding between the prince and the marquis of 


Newcaſtle, they might till have defended York ; 


but Sir Thomas Glenham was obliged to ſurrender 


it, che prince having marched to join Charles, ans 
the e gone ne in dif; * e 


2 


— 


Tu Scotch _ under  Leſly not being per- 
mitted to enter York, marched to Newcaſtle, and 


took | it, a after an obſtinate liege of two months, 


Anno 1644: TIPPERMOOR.. 


Mon TROSE thought he could not do too muck | 
to wipe out the ſtain of his former. diſl6yalty. He 
had with a ſmall flying army been very active in 


the north of England. He took and , plundered 


Morpeth, as he did afort at the mouth of the Tyne, 


and threw a ſupply of corn into Newcaſtle, His in. 
telligence was too late for him to be preſent at the 


battle of Marſtonmoor. After reſigning the few 
troops he had to his friend lord Ogilvy, he went 
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18 uu diſuſe to Scotland, and lurking dere for ſore” 

____- rime, he heard of a body of Iriſſi who were land- 

- ed in the north, and were marching through the 

* __ - highlands to his aſſiſtance: he fone means to ac. 
quaint them where he was, and appointed the Ten. | 

dezvous to be in Athol, where they were joined by 

a body of Scotch highlanders from Badenoch, who 
had taken arms, upon hearing that Montroſe had 

| declared for the royal cauſe. His whole army did 

not amount to 1500 men; his Iriſh auxiliaries only 
| 1100, though o, ooo wete promiſed ; and thoſe | 
were either miſerably armed, or had no arms at all. 
Among his firſt manœuvres, was his putting the 
eſtates of the covenanters under contribution, and 
gieing their houſes to A IoE — inſulted 


8 „ 4 23718670 9 8 


þ | Tus Nane of the lad, and n dots been 
IE: _ by the highlanders, with the fame of Mon- 
© : 5 : troſe, alarmed the covenanters; and "Montroſe. 
Et _ _ found himſelf berween two of chelr armies, one 
2 | | 1 ; commanded by lord Elcho, and the other by Ar- 
1 - - oyle It happened that lord Kilpont and Sir John 
Drummond had been obliged to raiſe their fol- 
lowers to join the covenanters : but being roy- 
aliſts in their hearts, they joined Montroſe with 50 
men. He ſoon ſaw Elcho's | army drawn up in or- 
der of battle upon Tipper moor; but though the 
greateſt part of Montrofe's men were armed with 
nothing but ſtones, their enemies were entirely | 
routed; 2000 of them were killed on the ſpot ; the 
moſt part of the reſt were taken priſoners, their 
. 2 
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for ſervice. The town of Perth, that very day, - 
ſurrendered to the conqueror ; and he was joined 


by the earl of Kinnoul and {ome OR OR gen- 


tlemen. 


Es 

Ir is amazing with what rapid 8 Montroſe 
afterwards proceeded ; and how. with a ſmall hand- 
ful he defeated great armies of his enemies; and 
had he been properly ſupported, in all probubliey 
he would have fixed his royal maſter on the throne 


in ſpice of all oppolitian, 


— 


Anno 1644. September 12. ABERDEEN. . 
Tus marquis of Montroſe, after enim che. 


battle of Tippermoor, upon the news of Argyle's 
approach with a very fuperibr army, was obliged to 


march towards Angus, where the royat intereſt _ 


was ſtrong, and where he was joined by a contider« _ 


able body of the Ogilvies, under one of the earl 
of Airly's ſons. Soon after he got an addition of 
troops from Fife, and marched north to fight lord 
Burleigh, who commanded 2000 foot and 500 horſe: 


near Aberdeen. The greateſt part of Montrole”s. 
bighlanders had, as uſual, by this time returned 


home; ſo that he had with him not above 1509 
foot ad 44 horſe; but he again obtained a com- 


plete victory, and almoſt that whole body of the 
covenanters were cut. in pieces, after an obſtinate 
diſpute for four hours. The amazing ſucceſs of 


Montroſe in theſe two battles was of greater ſer= 
vice to his own reputation than to the cauſe he 


ſupported, Though all the country round was 


LY 
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4 well diſpoſed to the king, yet Montroſe's conduct 
had given the Marquis of Huntly and his numerous 
fotlox ers ſuch prepoſſeſſions, that few of them join. 
ed him; though it is evident that ſeveral of them 
were ative] in other parts of Bone country * 
the covenanters. 5 5 5 : : 


Anno 1644. FYVIE. oY, 


Arrius the battle of Aberdeen, Montroſe was 
„ obliged to retire to the mountains upon hearing of 
1 Argyle's approach, having firſt diſpatched Sir Wil- 
8 liam Rollock to inform the king of his victories and 
- the ſtate of his affairs; and that he muſt ill be 
ruined, if ſupplies were not ſent him. Argyle, 
upon his retreat, entered Aberdeen, where procla- 
mation was made, declaring Montroſe and his ad- 
- herents traitors, and offering a reward of 20,000 
= + pounds Scots, to any one whe would bring him 
3 n dead or alive. 


1 -4 . 
* 


- an. 1 a Ma aA Py 


* 
1 1 


. BB LE, 1 chief french conſiſted in his 
Horſe, did not think proper to purſue Montroſe, 
WO but ordered the inhabitants of Murray, Roſs, and 
. = | Sutherland, to take arms; and Montroſe was for 
_» 1 ſome time confined to his bed at Badenoch through 
4 | Gckneſs, but ſoon recovered, He had previouſly 
buried his cannon 3 and Argyle's motions being 

very flow, his light infantry ' fatigued the cavalry 
ſio much, that they marched info Angus, and from 

25 | thence back to Strathbogie, and the country of the 
Gordons, leaving his enemies far behind. The li 
tuation of that noble family was then partieular. 

* Gordon, the eldeſt ſon, N hands 
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age, whole eldeſt fon was a priſoner with the co- 
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3 ; the earl of Aboyn was ut up in Carlile, 


which was then beſieged ; and the third fon, lord 2 


Lewis, was an officer in his uncle Argyle's army, 
while the father was ſtill ſculking in the highlands, 
In thoſe days, and in that country, even loyalty 


vas but ſecondary to chieftainſhip'; and though the | 


Gordous were paſlionate royaliſts, yet Montroſe 
could bring none of them to the field. Leaving 
Strathbogie, he had almoſt been ruined at Fyvie 
through falſe intelligence; ; for while he thought 
the enemy to he at a great diſtance, he found Ar- 


gyle and Louthain encamped within two mites of 


his quarters with 2500 foot and 1200 horſe.” 
Montroſe thought himſelf then in imminent dan- 
ger. Macdonald was abſent in the highlands with 
a detachment of his army ; ſo that he had not with 
him above 1 500 foot and 50 horſe Not chuſing 5 
to ſhut himſelf up in the caſtle of Fyvie, he intrench- 
ed himſelf in the beſt manner he could, and repel. | 
led two furious charges made upon him by the co- 

venanters. When his balt and ammunition failed, 

he ſupplied it, by melting into balls all the pewter 
veſlels he e, find in the caſtle and the village, 
and made fo good a defence, that Argyle was o- 
bliged to retreat, and left Niontroſe to purſue his 
march once more to the highlands. The fatigues 
of his officers, who, among his low country forces, 
were more numerous than his private men, toge- 
ther with the practices of Argyle, who ill hung 
upon his rear, were fuch, that moſt of them left 
him at Badenoch. It is almoſt incredible that | 
David earl of Airly, though paſt ſixty years of 


ins ron. OF THE F 1 
venantere, Gill attended * through all his dan- 
ers and difficulties, with his two e Sir F homas 


and Sir David * We 
> Anno 1645. Feb. 2. INVERLOCHY. 


Tas reſt of Monttoſe's s campaign gives almoſt 4 
e to romance. In the midſt of winter ne 
N through almoſt untrodden paths, filled 
With ſnow, twenty-four miles in one night, and 
drove Argyle from Dunkeld to Perth, which had 
again received a garrifon of the cover s: Mac- 
donald returned from the highlands with the cap 
rain Clanronald, and 500 of his men, which deter. 
mined Montroſe to carry the war into the heart of 
Argyle's own country. This reſolution, which was 
_ equally wiſe and ſpirited, was the more extraordi. - 
nary, as Montroſe, ever ſince his arrival in Scot. 
land, had neither arms, food, clothing, nor ammu- 
_ nition, for his men, but what he took from his ene. 
mies. - Montroſe was encouraged, however, . by the 


825 unpopularity of Argyle, through his oppreſſive prac- 


tices; and he executed his reſolution with ſuch a- 
' mazing quickneſs, that, while Argyle thought he 
was at the diſtance of. 100 miles, the former was 
- obliged to throw himſelf into 2 filhing boat, to 
event his n ined at his own. houſe of Inve- | 


Mo general Baillie ſucceeded Argyle and 
Louthain in their commiſſions, and was declared 
commander i in chief. He appointed the firſt ren- 
dezvous of his army to be at Perth. Montroſe 


was all this while i in ir n, where there 


as 


fe 


re 


s too W fyabd to think Kat as men dbk, 


Gelees in the greateſt licentiouſneſs and barba- 


rity. He advanced from thence to Lochneſs, where 
he heard that the earl of Seaforth, a very power. / 
ful nobleman in the north, Was advancing againſt 
him with 500 men; and that Argyle having re. 
ſamed his arms, was near Inverlochy with 30600 
more. Montroſe: reſolved to fight the latter; and 
making a forced march of 30. miles over ch mow.” 

tains of Lochaber, Argyle's army was completely 
routed on the 2d of February, with the loſs of * 
1500 men; that of Montroſe being no more 
than three, beſides * few wounded. The brave 
Sir Thomas Ogilvy died of his wounds. He was 
"eſteemed one of the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen 
of his country. After this victory, Montroſe re- 
turning by painful marches over the mountains, 
and took poſſeſſion of Elgin, where the lord Gor- 

don having eſcaped from the cuſtody of his uncle 
Argyle, offered him his ſervice as the king's lieu- 
tenant. He, and the few followers he brought 
with him, were gladly received by Montroſe, 
whoſe - army ſoon amounted to 2000 foot and 200 
horſe. With thoſe he beat Sir John Ury, who 
was eſteemed one of the beſt of the enemy's offi · 


cers near Brechin: and Ury joined Baillie with the 


remains of his army. The exploits of Montroſe: 
were now I. 


were recalled both from England and Ireland, with 
a reſolution io put at once an end to the war. This 
rendered Montroſe cautious, ſo that Baillie could 


not de . hoy but upon his own term. 
ea, * 1 Mae ee, en 
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h, that ſome of their beſt regiments: 
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den the battle of Inverlochy,: and his — | 
ing Sir John Ury at Brechin, Montroſe ſent his 
baggage northwards, and ſtormed Dundee, one of 
the ſtrongeſt and richeſt towns belonging to the 
covenanters; and had not the highlanders and Iriſh 
been intent upon plunder - and ſtrong 877 it 
5 muſt have been reduced to aſhes, 133 


on. rt ara» men were buſy hate, 


an account came that Baillie and Urie were not a 
mile diſtant with 3000 foot and 800 horſe. Mon- 
troſe ſaw it was in vain to fight, his army having 
that day undergone prodigious fatigues; but he 


made a moſt maſterly retreat northwards, till he 
reached the ſkirts of the highlands, where he knew 
he was ſafe, - This retreat did great honour to 


" Moutroſe as a ſoldier,” and the greateſt military 


men, both at home and rer nnn it to | his 
moſt celebrazed Liars. 


hs 5 | ; 

Moxr ROSE 3 ae Glenef, ent wee 
K lord Gordon, who undertook to bring back 
the gentlemen whom his brother had carried off. 


This weakened: his army ſo much, that he was al- 


moſt ſurpriſed by. Baillie in Perthſhire.” Ury having 
marched north to oppoſe lord Gorden, he was 
followed by Montroſe, Who. was joined by lord 
Gordon with 1000 foot and 200 horſe. We may 
obſerve here, that thoſe marches of Montroſe 
would appear incredible at preſent, were it not for 


e which area) celcenfcnts PEE in latter 


_ 
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Wane Montroſe being thus reinforced W Y 
to fight Ury, who was- then lying at Elgin, and 


thought that Montroſe was on the ſouth ſide of 
the Grampians. Ury retreated in great haſte to- - 


wards Inverneſs; and being warmly- purſued, 
reached it with 3 difficulty, while Montroſe 
encamped at the village of Aulderne. The earl of 


Seaforth had now returned north, and was waiting 
with a body of men at Inverneſs, which joined 


Ury, and made his army 3500 ſtrong in foot, and 


400 in horſe, with whom he marchel out to fight 
Montroſe, who had with him no more than 1 50 


foot and about 250 | orſe. _ The latter would have 
gladly retreated, as he underſtood that Baillie had 


paſſed the Grampians, and was advancing on his 
rear with an army till greater than that of Ury. 


Finding it impracticable to retreat, or to maintain 


his ground, till the reſt of his army, whom he had . 
left behind, could come up, he made an excellent 


diſpoſition of his few troops; and thought hls right 


wing was in danger of being cut in pieces, he was 


again victorious. This victory was the more glo- 


rioùs for Montroſe, as he gained it over an expe 


rienced general; ahd it was ſo complete, that not 


above 500 of the enemy eſcaped, 3000 falling in 
the field. 
of Ury's foot were killed in their ranks ; and al! 
 Montroſe?s 


It is remarkable, that the greateſt part 


2s loſs was one private man in the right, 
and fourteen | in bir left ng... | 


Anno er: ALFORD. - 
Ara the above almoſt tons; © victory, 


Montroſe marched to Elgin to refreſh his ame, 


3” Aa 2 . 


- 


— 
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2 4 | 4 by while Vry, . who had 3 off his horſe, joined 
+ , Ball, Montroſe declined fighting them, as his "hey 
| men had of late ſuffered amazing fatigues, and re. * 


tired to Balveny, while Baillie, deſiſting from the 
purſuit, as he found his men diſpirited, went to 4 


# * Inverneſs. Montroſe marched ſouthwards to have 
| Fought the earl of Lindfay, who was the chief lord i ur. 
next to Argyle | in credit. and command among the | b 
8 covenanters ; but found himſelf of a ſudden deſert. 0 
od | ed by all his north country forces, excepting his by 
A friend lord Gordon. This made him deſiſt from . 
J „ 8 ö N his enterprize againſt Lindſay, in which he had 8 
| 1 IE CORY promiſed himſelf undoubted ſucceſs. Lord Gor. c 
= - . dow's credit with his father's: ollowers ſoon after hg: 


1 repaired that loſs to Montroſe; and Macdonald 10 
1 had conſiderable ſucceſs i in raiſing recruits of high» —_ 
| landers. Baillie in like manner was joined by lord | 


3 5 * Lindſay, and was carrying fire and ſword through * 
=, the eſtates of the royaliſts. Montroſe, after many * 
{ . . march, 20d countermarches, took up a convenient r 
£ r Alford, near the Don, which river Baillie 7 
= - paſſed; ſo that a battle was now unavoidable. Both RO 
4 armies made the proper diſpoſitions, the foot being F £ 
3 pretty equal in numbers, though Baillie was ſtrong - 8 
* eſt in horſe. Victory again declared in favour of 
'Y | Montroſe, though he bought it dearly by the loſs i ©?! 
„7 the brave lord Gordon, whoſe fall affected his WW © 
\'Y # friends and follow ers ſo much, that little execution i 
2 A was done in the purſuit. T'wo other gentlemen | h 
2 . were killed on Montroſe's ide ,- but it is faid he 4 
. did not loſe a ſingle private man, though all the e- 4 
3 - nemy's foot, a very few excepted, fought . very 1 
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bravely, and, . refuſed quarter, were putts | 


"1 _ ne . W 
an Mon Trotz, after performing in the moſt ſolemn —- 
we manner the obſequies of Lord Gordon, marched to 


the Mearns, and from thence into Angus, and was 
joined by different companies of the highlanders ; 


his ſo that if he could have raiſed a body of cavalry, he i 
3 would have marched to Stirling and to Perth, to 
os both which towns the parliament, which was to 
— have met at Edinburgh, Was 2 ang on account 
veins _= plague. 1 | N 
d Anne 2645. K 1 Ls 1TH. . 
a | Trxoven Montroſe had not with him hows: ; 
oh 100 horſe after the battle of Alford, yet his foot + 
ay was in excellent order; and expecting daily rein- 1 
* forcements under the earls of Aboyn and Airly, 48 "BY 
3 he marched towards Perth, where the Parliament R — = 
th was fitting: this alarmed the covenanters; but 
. they ſoon perceived, by his Kirting along the high 7 
8 | grounds, that he was deficient in cavalry; ö and re. 3 
Hf ceiving ſtrong 1 reinforcements from F ife, and other 8 
OY counties; they offered him battle; but he kept 
_ within his faſtneſſes, till he was joined: by a. rein»; .-.- 
_ forcement at Dunkeld. The covenanters noh "ng 
ho took up a ſtrong ground, where Montroſe did not 
as think proper to engage them; but turning ſhort, 75 
5 he marched into Fife, where the ſtrength 7 his e. 
y nemy” 8 intereſt . He did not, however, keene 


it ſafe to penetrate farther than Kilroſs, from _ 
whence he advanced towards Stirling, where be 9 
teceived an account that Baillie Was On bis march , 1 
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yet reached. Montroſe was at this time at the 


| 1 1000 horſe. Montroſe having retreated to Kil- 


and called upon their generals to purſue him, and, 
if poſſible , to cut off his retreat from the high- 
lands, Railtie, who knew Montroſe to be as ſaga.. 
cious and cautious as he was brave and enter pri. 
os did all he could to diſſuade them from fighting, 
"I but to no purpoſe ; ; and Montroſe's diſpoſitions. 
=. were o well ſeconded by old Airly and the Ogil- 
* | vies, that he gained one of the moſt complete vic- 
tories to be met with in hiſtory ; ; for the enemy's 


5% — — 


= . . ſix thouſand foot were cut in pieces almoſt to a 


man, and the greateſt part of their cavalry were. 
either killed or taken, with ll their baggage and 
is arms; and according to the uſual and almoſt in- 
3 credibte good fortune of Montroſe, he loſt no 
n 5 more than three gentlemen and three common ſol- 
im - diers. All theſe furpriſing battles we have ex 
- | trakzed from e W of Scotland. 1 


to fight him, and that the earls of Tat, Eglin- ; 
"ton, Caffils, Glencairn, and the other heads of -the 

ood Reg covenanters, were raiſing great levies in their re- 
ſpective counties, which the flames of war had not 


| A © head of a much better army than he had ever com- 

= . | manded, his numbers being about 5000, of whom 
500 were horſe. The marquis of Argyle, and the. 
earls of Lanerk and Lindſay, had been joined in. 
command. with Baillie by their parliament at Stir. 
ling; and their army conſiſted of 6000 foot, and. 


ſyth, that he might chuſe a proper ground for 
fighting, the covenanters thought he was flying, 
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* | Anno 1645 Sept. 12. PHILIPHAUGH,. 
re- MoxrROsE's victory at Kilfyth had the moſt 
not intereſting conſequences. Few of the covenant- 


the ing nobility thought themſelxes ſafe in their own = 
m- country. Some of them fled to England, ſome 5 


om to Ireland, -and others pretended to be converts 
the to the royal cauſe. Nothing was now to be heard 
in of but profeſſions of allegiance to the king, who 
tir- had ſent Montroſe a commiſſion to be lieutenant 5 
and WU governor and captain general of all his forces in 14 


Kil- Scotland. This fo diſpleaſed moſt of the loyal 


nobility, that few of them ever after ſeemed o 
ng, A hearty) in the King's cauſe. | | 


* ry > 
4 OG; 
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nd, „„ | 
gh. Abe ! as appears by a letter 
ga- n Sir Robert Spotſ wood, one of the wiſeſt 


pri- and worthieſt of the Scots royaliſts, that the 
ing, king” s generals would have found work in the 
ions. north of England for Leſlie, who commanded the 
Scotch cavalry. Montrefe was flattered by warm 
vic- addreſſes from the earls of Traquair, Roxburgh, 
ny's and Hume, who invited him to enter England. 
o a ze earl of Aboyn, not thinking himfelf and his. 
vere. family ſufficiently conſidered, carried northward the 
and. greateſt part of his horſe, ſo that upon the whole 
in- Montroſe was abandoned by 3000 of his beſt 
no troops, whieh ruined the royal cauſe. Perhaps 
fol- his new commiſſion made him act with a haughti. 
ex. neſs which had diſguſted the royaltts; and he 
| had too great a contempt for an enemy he had ſo 
" often and ſo ſhameſully defeated. He ſtill has | 
ſtened ſouthwards to forward the Levies, and was 
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1 * a troop of horſe under lord e | 


Nn ſon; but when at Kelſo, he had rea- 
ſon to believe, that the earls. of Roxburgh and 
Hume had ſuffered themſelves to be taken priſon- 
ers by. a party of Leſlie's horſe, and ſent to Ber- 
wick; and that Traquair, without conſulting him, 
ordered his ſon with his troop of horſe to leave 
the army. He would have returned northward, 


but received particular orders to the contrary 


from the king; and Leſly, who had entered Scot- 


land by the way of Ber wick, had reanimated the 
covenanters, and made diſpoſition for cutting off 


his retreat to London. Erom the narrative given 
us by all parties, it ſeems pretty plain (as was 
obſerved above) that the high commiſſion confer- 
red upon Montroſe by the king contributed to 


the ruin of his cauſe, as appears By what follows. 
The houſe of Weak. and Sir Alexander Macdo- 


nald in the Highlands, on whom and their followers 


he chiefly depended, thinking they were ill treated, 
by his being conſidered and rewarded as the only 
Scots ſubject who had done the king ſervice, and 
had left his army, with a reſolution to fight no 


longer under his banners; ſo that after various 


Fe marches, all which were betrayed. to Leflie, who 


was. then in Eaft Louthain, he arrived at Selkirk 


on the 12th of September, with an intention to 
He had 


1 "northwards to the Higltands, 
with him then no more than 500 foot and 200 
| horſe, molt of them new raiſed men; and he 


truſted for intelligence to his ſcouts, ' who be- 


trayed him; ſo that his ſmall handful was ſur- 


rounded by Leſlie with 6000_horſe and foot, 


re 
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white e thought him till 5 in eaſt Louthain, 
Though it was almoſt madneſs to think of reſiſt- 

ance, yet Montroſe's intrepidity and preſence of 
js never forſook him; and after a gallant de. 
fence, he cut his way through the enemy, and 
carried off his horſe. - About 200 of his foot obs. 
tained quarter, and threw down their arms; but 
Leſlie, who neither could nor durſt reſiſt the 
importunity of the covenanting preachers, order. 
ed them all, together with the women and boys 
attending, to be put to death in cold blood. The 
reſt of Montroſe*s foot joined him in his * 
See Guthry. 


. 


Anno 1648. Ht 15. WETHERBY. 8 


» | a 


| Kin Charles had by this time granted ro the 
Scots preſbyterians all that they demanded for 
preſbytery and the covenants in Scotland; but 
the marquis of Argyle and his party inſiſted up- 
on the Engliſh royaliſts conforming themſelves to 
the preſbyterian religion, and likewiſe in taking 
che covenants. Their reſiſting this, gave a handle 
for Argyle and his party to diſcredit the royal 
ſervice, and to obſtruct Hamilton's meaſures in 
2 war againſt England, or racher _ * _ 
that oppoſed the _ | ; 
eee the bullet of Scotland had. ave 
30,000 foot aud GO horſe to be raiſed, and that 
Monro, who commanded the Scots in Ireland, 


mould be recalled with his army; yet that under 
the duke of Hamilton, when muſtered, amounted: ' 


to no mere than 10,000 foot and 4000 horſe, and 
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Inſtead of collecting their force into one quarter, 


that there was ſometimes a diſtance of above 


army; and Langdale?s forces were kept in a ſe · 
| Parate body upon the front. The | ſentiments of 


U 


cheſo ſo A provided with arms, Hg he 
diſappointment they received from the queen and 
the prince, that they had not a ſingle field piece 
among them. This may likewiſe be accounted - 
for, from the oppoſition of Leven, Leſlie, and Ar- 
gyle. The earl of Callendar, however, was made 
Heutenant general, and Middleton, major general | 
of the horſe, who continued ever afterwards a a 
firm royaliſt. Lambert, the parliaments gene- 
ral in the north, had inveſted Carlifle, and Lang- 
dale, Muſgrave, and other royaliſts, obliged Ha. 
milton againſt his own and his brother's inclina- 
tion, to march to its relief, with one of the worſt 
appointed bodies of infantry that ever left Scot- 
land. Cromwell, after fubduing the Welſh, was 
marching into the north of England; and he ſent 
Lambert orders not to fight the Scots before he 
could join him. Upon this he retired from the 
ſiege ; ; and the. Engliſh royaliſts put both Berwick 
and Carliſle into Hamilton's hands; whoſe army 
| ſtrengthened by 3000 veterans or Monro, 
and Langdale was ready to join him with the lame 
number; but the generals differed among them. 
ſelves. Monro did not incline to take orders 
from Callendar; and the latter was for much 
briſker meaſures than Hamilton approved of. 


it was diſfipated by * general's orders for eaſing 
the people of the country, as he pretended; ſo 


twenty miles between the van and the rear of their 


— 


Vorkſhire. 


time thrown into the rear, on pretence of bring. . 


from the main body of the Scots. 


ae MARE Preſton, It een that at this time 


— 
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their generals were as much divided as ; the. quar- 
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bern thay troops and their intelligence was 1o 


bad, that they did not know Cromwell was on full 


march to join Lambert, who continued retiring, 


till on the 19th of July he came to Penrith, from 


. whence he moved to Appleby, Kirmiſhing with 
the van- guard of the Scots army all the way, till 


he came to Kirby Steven. A council of war be- 
ing held, it was carried againſt the opinion of 
Hamilton, (according to Burnet) that they ſhould 
march into England through Lancaſhire inſtead of 
Monro and his diviſion were at this 


ing up artillery from Scotland; ſo that he remain. 
ed at Appleby, where he was joined by ſome of 
the Engliſh royaliſts, The Scots army, preceded 
by Langdale's diviſion, were till advancing through 
Lancathire by Kendal and Hornby; when, on the 


27th of July, Lambert was joined by part of 


Cromwell's forces near Barnard caſtle, having ta- 
ken that rout in order to cover Vorkſhire; ; and 
on the 15th of Auguſt, his army and that of B 
well joined between Knares-borough and Wether. 
by, before the Scots ſuſpected that they were 
within I50 miles of each other. _ Their front at 
this time was about 35 miles diſtant from the rear; 
while Cromwell's intelligence was ſo good, that 
he charged Langdale's diviſion, ſo as to cut it off 
The behaviour 
of the royaliſts was, however, very gallant: but 
after an obſtinate diſpute, they were forced into 
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3 Calender PR} Middleton, with th Scotch caval. | 5 
2B 1. ö . | . es, 2 
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esd ine to the moſt probable cogjeckre = PE 

Þ that can be formed; "Callendar's intention was to of 

55 have puſhed forwards i into England, as Cromwell's of » 

I and Lambert's ; army were: much fatigued by | their "= ; 
5 long and ſevere marches, and the Scotch cavalry7 f = 


1 92 1 excellent condition. The diſputes that happen 
3 ed between Hamilton and his officers about relie. hat 
3 _ ving Langdale were childiſh and trifling, and their ** 


WE. " efforts were but languid.. The whole ended in re 
dae {laughter of the brave Engliſh ; while the Scots I ©? 
were ſeized with ſuch a panic, that their infantry ww 
under Baillie retreated from poſt to poſt, being Lon 

ſlaughtered all the way. by Cromwell's men, till ewe 

they came to Warington bridge, where they offer- wy 

by ed to capitulate with Cromwell, and 10,000 . of | wh 

"wy them actually throwing down their arms, both med 

 —- - . officers and foldiers became 8972 of war to whe ow 

e E ee N i 1 2 

b © CaLLenDaR 8 . the enemy with 4525 

1 reſolute body of his friends, they eſcaped to | — 
* their own country, while he puſhed forward to 5 5 

. London, and from thence he went over to Hol Go 

land. Cromwell ſent Lambert in purſuit of the * 8 

P Scotch cavalry under Hamilton, Who | urrendered n 

} himſelf and them priſoners of war. They were ans. 
| ſent to. Arent Fes. ang 2 himſelf to Wind. That 

bor. BE beſt t. 
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. em THSTANDING the deſire of the Engliſh r 

x preſbyterians to be reunited with their brethren 
5 of Scotland, yet Cromwell's interett in the houſe + 
„or commons, and the vigilance of Lambert's army _ 
Y on the borders, put an end to all hopes of that 1 
4 kind, which were entirely incompatible with '- 15 i 
7 15 Cromwell's views. His management was ook” * 
if that when F airfax declared to accept of the coin 


„mand againft the Scots, he was laid alide, and, - 
Cromwell declared captain general of all the for- 
ces raiſed or to be raiſed within the common- 
10 wealth of England. On the zcth of june he left 
Y. London to fiend his army. Whatever correſpou- 1 
5 WW dence the covenanters might formerly have had = 
with Fromwell, they lobked upon the march of bY ( 7 


£ the Englith army towards Scotland as an attempt 
n vpon the independence of their country. They 

2 took their meaſures ſo well, that when Cromwell | 
os on the 18th of July arrived at Berwick, he found 1 | 

= he could depend upon no ſupplies. but what he E 

7 Ma rom the A vital were Precarious and 5M 4 
ch | 
17 = 7 
5 Leslr had been nnd: mma in chief e BF 
# of the Scots. His army conſiſted of about 21,000 _ 
: 4 men, but moſt of them aukward and ill diſciplined, ; = 74 
„and differing in principles as well as profeſſion. = 
1. That of Cromwell amounted to 18, co of the 

beſt troops in the world. It was a farther diſad- _— 
vantage to the Scots, that the clergy had inſpired _—_—_ 


the, n ſoldiers, with notions of certain Wage, KO 
2 | 08g B b : 3 ; | 7 \ - - 3» | 
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1 {hs 5 in 0 of an engagement. This rendered all the ; 
s —- . - prudent diſpoſitions of their generals uſeleſs, | by 
4 . Cromwell had ſtruggled with great difficulties 9 
from the time he had left Berwick till he reached W be 
Dunbar. He was cut off by the Scots, as well as ba 
| by the ſtormy weather, from all communication with 
the ſea. The caſtle of Edinburgh was in the bu 

hands of his enemies, and their army was poſted ' 


/ 


; 10 advantageoully near that city, that it could not 8 
be attacked. He had a ſpace of about 18 miles, * 
petween Edinburgh and Dunbar, to range in. ps 
. He practiſed every ſtratagem of b war to entice ' gre 
the Scots to battle; he was victorious in all the MW of 


"ſkirmiſhes between his ſoldiers and theirs : but all M 

was ineffectual for exciting them to fight him, or 

procuring aſſiſtance - to his troops. He at laſt 
pitched his camp on Pentland hills to fight (as 

| Whitcock expreſſes it) for his victuals, and he 
47 b marched from thence, on the 1ſt of September, to 
Dunbar, in hopes of Sama. relief from his 

. ſhips. - 


* Hie difrelles rendered the covenanters eangr 
ly bent for battle. I heir officers were obliged to 
ſubmit, and putting their army 11 motion, . marched 
to gain a paſs. between Dunbar and Edinburgh; 
". bate they found it poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. Crom- 

5 well was then at the earl of Roxburgh's, and felici- 

z o ; ;tedthis officers upon their deliverance, as a battle 

1 5 Was now. unavoidable, and he thought that fight · 

A Ing and beating the Scots was the ſame thing. He 

3 ſupported the paſs with the main body of his army, 

A * and his veterans attacked the undiſciplined Scots 


7 : * Fd - ® * 5 
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the = with ſo much ſucceſs; that though the latter were — 
leſs, by that time double the number of their enemies, 5 1 
ilties they ſcarcely met with any reſiſtance. The field $5 * 
ched became a ſceue of laughter rather than that of _ 
1 battle. Four thouſand fell on the ſpot, and 10,000 2 
with were taken prifoners in their flight towards Edine - 
; the, burgh. One half of the latter were deſperately: 1 
ſted wounded, or unfit for ſervice: the other half were "28 
508 | ſent to London, from whence they were tranſport. | 
les, ed to the Engliſh plantations. All their colours, 

hs arms, ammunition, tents and baggage, with the | 
Bens greateſt part of their officers, fell into the hands 

the of the enemy, whoſe loſs was very inconſider- 
2 %%% nt 
„ or | e 

laſt A0 3 WORCESTER. 15 

(as Ar rzER the above "deciſive victory, Cromwell 

he took Edinburgh caſtle, and having reduced ſeveral 

- 2 if other forts, and gained ſome {kirmithes, as Charles 

his II. was railing men in the north, and baſtening to® : 

wards Stirling, - he ordered Lambert tos gore be*: (= iP 

' tween him and the northern counties, which gave 11 

Nr. Charles no alternative, but that of either-fghting 2 i / 
d to Cromwell or marching ſouthward. Having col- 


hed leted 22,000 men, he reſolved to march into 
gh; England, where he expected to be joined by lord 
Wl Derby ; but that nobleman was routed by the re- 
web bels. ' Charles depended upon the Engliſh preſby. 
terians, the inveterate enemies of Cromwell, and 
the independents; but on their diſcovering by ſome 
intercepted. letters that he was in his heart an ir- 
reconcileable enemy te the covenants, they laid a?: 


fide all — of j Joining + ark nor were even the 
b 2 : in 
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55 Engliſh royalilts very fond of enliſting with an ar. 
3 my of Scots invaders. 'Charles's*army had dwin- | 
; 1 5 dled by deſertions to 14, oo0; and Leſlie their ma- 
N general's opinion was, that even theſe would 
$ not fight, The duke of Hamilton, though he 
| dreaded the perdition that attended the invaſion, 

| yet he acted with great ſpirit and magnanimity. 
Hle ſaw an end of all Charles's promiſing reſources | 

q | out of England. He did all he could to animate 

his troops, and prevent further deſertion. Charles 
= -. had hopes that _ Shrewſbury and Glouceſter 
1 3 would declare for him, and had ſome thoughts of 
= 1 marching into Wales ; but all his profpects failed 
2 him, and on the 15th of Auguſt, he had in his front 

8 an army of 6200 harſe commaniled by Lambert 
Y and Harriſon, beſides 3000 foot, who kad taken 
3 : * Poſſeſſion of alen bridge. | 
© - Troven Charſes amt Hamilton were not PREY 
= cel by Leſlie, (according to Guthry,) yet they beat 
= the enemy from Warrington bridge; and Lambert's 
| foot muſt have been deſtroyed, had not Leſlie gi- 
ven it as his opinion, againſt that of the duke of 
Hamilton, not to purſue them. It is ſuppoſed, that 
Lambert had orders from Cromwell to ſuffer the 
Scotch army to advance farther into Eng land, and 
the duke of Hamilton propoſed to march directly 
1 to London. This would have been the worſt 
1 meaſure they could have purſued; but the Engliſh 
—_ under the earl of Derby and lord Widrington re- 
4 fuſed to join them ; and ſo much time was loit, that 
5 Lambert poſted himſelf on the road to London, 
and Charles 885 the * of n * 
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tifying the city, aud taking an r en- 
e in its ane — Mi 


30, ooo veterans, and 20 000 militia, commanded 


tempted to cut their way through the weakeſt of 


forced their main body to the Worceſter ſide of 


conded by Leſlie; and the regiments he command- | 


* 


, 4 1 ; Bl 
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ed dba Worceſter, while the party under Der- 
by was defeated by Lilburn. When Charles ar- 

rived at Worceſter, he found his affairs deſperate ; þ 
but he made the beſt diſꝑoſition he could, by r 


— 


_ 
- 


An about 24 hours after G took 55 at 
Worceſter, he was ſurrounded by an army of 


by Cromwell in perſon. The Scotch cavalry at- 


the enemy, but the infantry refuſed to ſecond them, 
for fear of being left priſoners; and Cromwell 1 25 „ 


the Severn, over which he threw a bridge of boats. 
Careful of ſparing: his veterans, he ordered the 
nvilitia, to attack the Scots army; but they were re. 
ceived with ſuch intrepidity by Charles in perion, | 
that they were driven back upon Hacker's regiment, 
and even the field pieces which Cromwell had or- 1 
dered to ſupport them, were for ſome time in poſ- WE 4 f 
ſeſſion of Hamilton's regiment. Charles endea - _ - nl 
.voured to improve chis ad vantage; but was not ſe- 


ed in Worceſter behaved as unconcerned ſpectators 
of the engagement. Cromwell was forced at laſt 
to bring up his veterans, Who beat Charles from 
bis chief poſts, where he bad placed fome cannon, | 
which were immediately 'turned againſt the town, 
He was now ſurrounded by the enemy; his horſe 1 
twice ſhot under him; the duke of Hamilton was Re, 2 1 
mortally Wounded: and all his m_ taken, Charles „ Sl 1 
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them to Abc Cromwell, whoſe forces had now 
broken into ſeveral parts of the city. He was ſe· 


vot the earl of Cleveland and ſome other brave 
gentlemen kept the enemy in play at Fort Royal, 
and Sudbury gate, which exaſperated Cromwell ſo 


| bis hands, 


* « o * 
% 


41 e was now in vain; 3 chad Charles 
vas perſuaded to make his eſcape by St Margaret's 


body. Harriſon's brigade of horſe was ſent off in 
purſuit of him, whoſe retreat was favoured by the 
enemy's rage for the rich plunder they had ſeized: 
It is ſaid 2000 of the royaliſts were cut in pieces, 
and ahove 7000 taken on. that and the two ſucceed. 
ing days. Cromwell's loſs was about 500 regulars 
and 600 militia. Charles, after getting rid. of his 
men, travelled i in 1 cog, and got fafe to Fr rance. 


| Anno 1666. November 28. PEN T 1. A N D 
a. "HILLS. 258 / 


* 


— 


endeavoured to- animate his men, and, FORE air. 1 
mounted, even his enemies allowed that he was 
_ among the laſt, who tetired i into Worceſter, having 
preſerved that e en an all the wg | 
forts of his enemy. The body under Leſlie was. 
Mill unbroken ; but. Charles could not prevail upon 


veral times heard to call for death from a friendly 
hand ; and he certainly muſt have been taken, had 


much, that he put * to the Word, 1256 fell i into 


gate, attended by about ſixty horſe in the duſk of 
' the evening, and he was ſoon joined by a larger 


er ion now raged ſo foriouſly i in Scot- | 


| 1 eſpecially in the ſouth · weſt parts of it, that it 


ed Dalry in Galway, where a few peaſants dif. 


5 were dragging to priſon and cruelly beating an a- 


creaſe. He was not miſtaken, for- though when 


burgh, they were 3000 ſtrong, yet they diminiſhed 
every day after. Dalziel followed them ſlowly; 


Was IN SCOTLAND. 20 
En no wonder if, under fads: a load of calainities, | 


the people grew deſperate, The inf urrection be. 
gan on the 14th day of November, at a village call- 


armed and made pr iſoners ſome ſoldiers, as they 


ged countryman, who was unable to pay his church. 
fines. The peaſants, who knew they were to ex- 
pet no mercy, were ſoon joined by others, who 
ſurpriſed and diſarmed other parties of ſoldiers, 
They were now joined by Tome country. gentle- 
men, and their behaviour was far more moderate 
and peaceable than could have been expected from 
their provocations. Lieutenant colonel Wallace 
and one major Learmouth were their chief officers: 
but they expected to be headed by major general 
Montgomery of the houſe of Englinton. In this 
however they were diſappointed, which ſtruck a 
great damp upon their cauſe. At Ayr, the place of 
their rendezvous, their numbers a mounted to 2000, 
notwithſtanding the dreadful diſappointment they 
met with; and at Ocheltree they formed them- 
ſelves into the appearance of an army, of which 
Wallace. was-choſen commander in chief. General 
Palziel remained flill at Glaſgow, and ſeemed per- 
fectly eaſy at the progreſs of the inſurgents, whoſe 
numbers would, in a-ſhort time, he thought, de. 


they advanced to Lanerk, in their way to Edin- 


they however avoided an engagement, having pla- 


ced great * in the citizens of a and 


— 0 
an of " — 2 . —— 1 e * tm : : 


= they marched to Corſtorphin, within two 


them.. Above one half of their numbers had now 
left them; and Mr John Guthfy, one of the moſt 
animated ieaders they had, was taken fo ill, that he 
_ was obliged to leave the field. All hopes of ſuc. 
| cefy being now over, the duke of Hamilton, and 
ſome gentlemen of rank, offered to procure their 


lace did ſend propoſals to the council, where Sharp 


All hopes of obtaining terms being now at an 
end, they reſolved to march to Biggar by the Pent- 
land hills; but on a muſter, they found they had 
not goo. men, and thoſe weak anddifpirited through WM. 


eloſe on their rear, and an engagement was unavoid- 
able. In the action Wallace's men behaved with 


Fing' s troops; but the diſpute at laſt was finiſhed 
by DalzieF's ſuperiority in cavalry, and the inſur- 
_ gents were totally defeated. , Not above fifty were 
killed in battle, but ſome hundreds were taken 
priſoners. - Wallace, who through. the whole of 


_ Hs: military abilities, * to 2 3 


HISTORY or T1 * 
e of the acighbouriag counties. 1 But 


miles of the capital, they found no encouragement, 
as both the city and caſtle were fortified n 15 


A 


-g if they would lay down their arms. Some 
negociations of that kind were held; and it appears 
by the papers publiſhed by Mr Ware, that Wal- 


continned to preſide; bur. they. were ent as 


* 


— 


2 1 * 
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fatigue and diſappointment. Dalziel - was then 


great courage, and in ſeveral attacks repulſed. the 


this expedition, appears to have acted with no con- 
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and his whole army u have been killed or taken 

ws priſoners had it not been for the darkneſs of the 
it, 2 This conflict E on the 28th of 78 
uſt vember. 15 „ | 7 
4 - Aion PU June 22. BOTHWEII. BRIDGE, 
he |  ArTzr the murder of Sharp, Lauderdale and 
i his friends made it a handle for juſtifying and i in- 
*? creaſing the perſecutions of the preſbyterians, | 
3 1 They iſſued bloody mandates to the ſoldiers to fall 
my upon all perſons aſſembled at conventicles, (as they . 
_ were pleafed to call them) and put them to the 
"AY ſword. This inſtead of diſſipating cemented the 
rp preſbyterians, who were not ignorant of the unto 
hs Ward ſtate of Charles's' affairs in England, and . 
of bout 80 of them aſſembled at Rutherglen in Clydſ- 

Se dale. They were headed by one Hamilton a preach= _ 
cx, who, with 250 peaſants, half armed; entirely 
1 defeated Claverhouſe, a moſt violent perſecutor, 
«1 and killed about 30 of his ſoldiers, made as many _ 1 
* | priſoners, and he uae ant OE with, 
. _ bis life, joe = > IS 
4 . 
"i with this e NED web -offeſs 88 
+ ion of the town of Hamilton, and the regular for- 
1 ces were alarmed at Glaſgow. So dreadful an ac. 
4 count of the rebellion was ſent to London, that 
a the duke of Monmouth was nominated tu command 
2 the king's forces in Scotland, and Dalziel was ap- 
IF pointed his lieutenant- general. This appointment 
if of the duke, who was thought to have ſome bias . 
5 towards the oppoſition in England, and to be na 


kriend to N Was * to all * 


"4 
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1 ideas of the Scotch preſbyterians, was ſurpriſed 
when he received orders not to treat with them; 
but the caution was needleſs, for Hamilton and his 
party were averſe to any application. of that kind. 
They were now dwindled to Teſs. than half their 
number, and even theſe remained united only by 
the principle of common danger. A majority of 
them agreed upon a petition to the duke, who re- 
ceived it with great civility, and ſome ſhe w of af- 


fection ; but told them that he would enter upon 


no treaty with them, unleſs they laid down their 


arms, and threw themſelves upon the king's mercy, 


giving them but half an hour to conſider of wich 
Rona 75 


— 


e army was ; then ancamped. on the ſouls 


| fide of Clyde, near Hamilton, and maſters of the 


_ paſs of Bothwell bridge. Upon the return of the 
deputies, Hamilton and his friends diſclaimed all 
they had done, and the half hour being expired, 


the earl of Linlithgow beat their advanced guards, 
after a ſmart diſpute from the bridge, and drove them 


back upon their main body, which remained under 


Hamilton, and had never advanced: to defend the | 


paſs, as they undoubtedly ought .to have done. 
Mr Woodrow, wholived-at that time, alledges, that 
Hamilton was deficient in point of courage as well 


as conduct. It is certain, when the artillery was 
brought to play on the main. body of his men, 


Hamilton was amongſt the firſt who fled; all the 
horſe followed him in his flight ; ſome of the foot 
> ens from the field 11 de themſelves 


Tun . who had- left Ld with 1 4 


be 
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withorit a bid about 500 were killed in the field, 5; 
beſides thoſe who fell in-the purſuir, The loſs of 
the royal. army did not exceed four or five 1 4s 


Anno 1689. KIEL IKRANKLE, 


AFTER the revolution, the viſcount of Dube 
Was the only prop of James's cauſe in Scotland. 
le ſummoned the highland clans to join him, which _ 1 
they did to the number of 2000; and he drove co. ' +» © 
lone! Ramſay, who commanded under general 9 
Mackie from the highlands, at the head of his re- 
giment of Cavalry. Mackie found that his own re- 
giment on the firſt opportunity would deſert to 
Dundee; and it was with difficulty that he ſaved 
himſelf by a precipitate retreat, till he was joined 
by Ramſay's dragoons, and an additional number 


ith of Engliſh infantry ; upon which Dundee, Who 

he had not with him above 2000 men, retired towards 

he Lochaber, where it was impoſſible to force him to 

all a battle. Mackie put his men into quarters of re. 
ns freſhment, after undergoing vaſt fatigues ; and the +*-"F 
ds, WU Athol highlanders, who had been raiſed by-lord- 

_ Murray, the marquis's ſon, deſerted their young 

er WM chief, and declared for king James. About 300 

he miſerable new raiſed foot at this time arrived from | 

"= Ireland, inſtead of the numerous rein orcements 

at promiſed by James and Melfort to Dundee. The 

1 latter was not diſcouraged with this difappoint- 

as | ment, and marched to raife the ſiege of the caſtle 

* of Blair, which held out for king James. By this 

he time Mackie had again taken the field, and had ad- 

ot vanced to the paſs of Killikrankie. A battle en - 


es WM fncd, in which Mackie was defeated, with the loſs 


» / . 4 
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= of about 2050 men, and almoſt. all kis artillery, 

Za | But. Dundee, in giving. orders about the purſuit, 
Was killed by a random ſhot; and with him periſh. 

ed all the ſurviving hopes of the rational Jacobites 

in Scotland, It is ſaid that 500 were taken priſon- 


ers, and that Mackie himſelf, with his chief offi. 
cers, muſt have undergone the ſame fate, h not 
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1 _ © the highlanders been too intent upon plunder. The 

1 Ilaſs of Dundee's men, ſays Guthry, was fo inconſi- 

Fs deærable, chat I do not find it mentioned. . 
. Ango 1695. CROMDELL. 


x f 7 N | Tur death of the viſcount of Dundee did not 
q a diſcourage the highland Jacobites. Colonel Can. 
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17% of Lockeil, who had almoſt ſurpriſed 4 town of 
I. "mY Inverneſs. As to Cameron, finding. he was not 
* > heads of the 1 in the lowlands had either 

| deſerted the cauſe, or were confined, he went to 
N Ireland, and left the command with Cameron, 


3 1 frigates were ſent by king James from Dublin with 
_ FE ammunition, cloaths, and .arms, for their uſe, and 


vꝛ eon, an Iriſtr officer, who had ſucceeded Dundee 

iin che command, had retired to the Iſle of Mull; 

bdut no ſooner did king William recall his troops 
from the north of Scotland into Ireland, than they 


renewed their incurſions under Sir Hugh Cameron 


popular among the highlanders, and that all the 


Whoſe numbers ſoon amounted to 2000. Two 


done colonel Buchan, with about 40 other officers, 


7. to head them. By this time they had fallen down | 
=  _ Strathſpey in the county of Murray, where they 
expected further reinforcements ; but they were 
- _ by Sir SR Livingſton, a Dutch co 


* . 88 pre 
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wel, who. defeated Buchan, after killing 100 of his 
men, and making about 400 priſoners, with little 
or no loſs. to himſelf. This happened at a place 
called Cromdell ; but Sir Thomas had no inſtruc | 
tions to follow his blow); ſo that the kighlanders 
ſtill remained in a body. "The: rain of king James's. 
affairs in Ireland, his loſing the battle of Boyne, 
and his return to F rance, were urged by the more 
ſerious Jacobites as reaſons for their accepting of 
the pardon tendered them by government; and 
king William would have willingly agreed to it, 
had not Cameron,, and ſome other of their deſpe· 
rate leaders, oppoſed all treaty with the prince of 


Orange, as they called him. 


4. 


Anno 1715. SHERIFFMOOR, 1 


Urom the advancement of George the I. to the 
crown of Great Britain, he expreſſed the higheſt 
regard for the Whig nobility ; many of whom he 
admitted to higher titles, and the firſt places of the 
government, while the Tories found themfelves 
under a cloud. The verſatile earl of Marr, who 
for ſome time had profeſſed himſelf a violent To. 
ry, would gladly have made his peace with the 
Whigs; but the king ordered him to be deprived 
of the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate, upon which he - 
withdrew to Scotland, and made preparations for 
a rebellion in favour of the Pretender. He was 
ſoon followed by the young earl Marſhal, who lõſt 
his ſecond troop of horſe guards, and a number of 
ſuſpected perſons were ſeized” i in Great TO and 
Ireland. 1 5 

c c a 
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Tx earl of Marr ſoon found the diſpoſitions of 


the northern Scots to be ſo much 1 in favour of the 4 


Pretender, that he was ſoon at the head of a for- 
midable body of men, though he had not yet re- 


ceived any authority to command them, He fixed 


his head quarters at Perth ; and his highlanders, 


who were by far his beſt troops, were well armed, 


He held at firſt a correſpondence with Forreſter 
viſcount of Panmuire, the earls of Nithſdale, Carn- 


wath, and Wigton, the earl of Derwentwater, 


lord ee and other Jacobites; who were 
in arms in the north of England and ſouth of Scot. 
land. Marr ſent a body of about 2000 men acroſs 
the Forth under brigadier Macintoſh, to join their 
friends in the ſouth; but though his plan was well 
laid, it miſcarried throwgh the blunders of Macin. 
toſh, who, upon landing in the Louthain ſide, 
marched . to Leith, and from thence to En- 


* 


— 


* 
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TBE various marches, proclaiming the Pre. 


tender in different places, they were attacked at 


Preſton. by the king's troops under Carpenter and 
Wills, to whom they inglorioully ſurrendered them. 


ſelves priſoners. They were then carried ignomi- 
niouſly to London, where the earl of Derwentwa- 


ter and the viſcount of Panmuire were beheaded. 


The earls of Winton and Nithſdale made their e- 


ica pe while under ſentence of * 


Ox the day W. the rebels ſurrendered at Preſton, 
the battle of Dumblain, or, as it is called, Sheriff. 


moor, was fought between the earl of Marr and 
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he Juke of Argyle. The earl had for ſome weeks 


before made ſeveral feints for advancing to Stir- 


ling, where the duke's head quarters were, that he 
might paſs the Forth, and join the reliely in the 


' ſouth. The duke thinking it diſhonourable to be | 
inſulted, had advanced towards Dumblain with a. 


bout 3500 regular troops, while the forces of the 


rebels amounted to above 70co. The charge of | 


the rebels upon the left. of the royal army was ſo 
furious, that in leſs than ten minutes it was en- 


tirely defeated ; and general Witham galloped with 


the utmoſt precipitation to Stirling. The right of 
the rebels returning from the purſuit, found that 
the duke and brigadier Wightman had defeated 


their left; but neither army deſiring to renew the 


action, che victory was claimed by both parties. 
the duke was the firſt who left the field and retired 
towards Dumblain, as the rebels did to Ardoch. 
About 600 of the king's troops were killed, and 


double that number of the rebels. The duke next 


day returned to the field of battle, buried his dead, 


and carried off ſome of the enemy's cannon, as a 
token of his aun, 


Anno 1745. September 21. PRESTONPANS. 


| DvriNG the French war, that crafty DE 
in order to diſtract the Britiſh government, and 
draw off their attention from foreign affairs, made 
uſe of the young Pretender, Charles Stewart, to 


raiſe a rebellion in Scotland. His firſt intention 
was to have landed a body of troops in ſouth Bri- 
tain; but the vigilance of the Engliſh admirals 


defeated that project. He landed, however, in 


Lochaber, where he was ſoon joined by a num- 
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* Jon Cope,: who. was com. 
mander in chief for the king in Scotland; aſſem- 


| bled between 3 and 4000 men, and arched to 


Inverneſs in queſt of the prince, who had given 
him the ſlip. He therefore returned back to A- 


185 berdeen, where he embarked his troops, and on 
the 16th day of September landed at Dunbar, 


near 39 miles to the eaſt of Edinburgh. Here 


he was joined by two regiments of dragoons, who | | 
had retired from the capital at the approach of 


the Highland army. With this reinforcement 
he began his march for Edinburgh to give battle 
to the enemy, who was now arrived at Edin- 
burgh with his highland army, conſiſting of about 
4000. On the 20th, G. Cope encamped in the 


neighbourhood of Preſtonpans, having the village : 


of Tranent in his front and the ſea in his rear. 
Being encamped in this ſituation, about two o 'clock 


they faw the enemy extending themſelves along | 


the brow of Carberry hill. Both armies conti- 
nued to view each other at a diſtance till five in 


the afternoon, when the 'prince's army by their 


motions ſeemed, as if they defigned to begin the 
attack; but that was only a feint ro amuſe the 
enemy. After this, they held a council of war, 


when ſome were for attacking directly; but Sulli- 


van prevailed upon them, to defer it till the dawn 
of the morning, when the ſpirits of the private 
men, like the mercury in the thermometer will 


have ſubſided. They agreed to his advice, aud re- 


turned to their former . 


5 £4 


Azour three o'clock next morn ing, ſome croſſ- 


ing ar the encloſures, _ others fetching ; 


a» 


in about two hours after below Seton houſe, the 


place agreed upon. About 100 horfe and a few 


ſervants occupied their former ground to deceive 


the royaliſts. Their firſt line having got ſight of - 
Cop's army, crauled on their hands and feet, till 


they were cloſe in with the ſentinels, who aban- 


doned their polts: without firing a gun, and car- 
ried conſternation along with them; while the o- 


ther wing were advancing in form of a wedge to- 


wards the artillery, which being ill guarded, upon 


firing two ſhot it fell into their hands. They at- 
tacked the royaliſts ſword in hand, with ſuch im- 


petuoſity, that in leſs than ten minutes after the 


battle began the king's troops were broken and 
totally routed, The dragoons fled with great 


precipitation at the firſt onſet; the general of- 


ficers making ſome. unſucceſsful efforts to rally 
them, thought proper to conſult their own ſafety, 


by an expeditious retreat towards Berwick, Al. 


moſt all -the infautry were either killed or taken 


priſoners; and the colours, artillery, tents, bag- 


gage, and military cheſt, fell into the hands of 
the victor, who returned in triumph to Edin- 


burgh. Never was victory more complete, or ob- 


tained at a ſmaller expence, for not above 80 of 


the rebels loſt their lives in the engagement: 500 
of the King's troops fell in the battle, and among 
them Colonel Gardiner *, a gallant officer, who diſ- 


Ox Friday September 20th, when the whole ar- 
my was drawn up in order of battle, about noon, 


the Colonel rode through the ranks of his own reg 
„ 


— 


, * 
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. to fave his life at the expence of his 8 
"When abandoned by his own regiment of dragoons, 
he alighted from his horſe, joined the infantry, 
and fought on foot, until he fell covered with 
wounds in ſight of his own threſhold. Within, 
theſe few days, a ſervant of the Colonel's told. 
me, that general Cope commendiag the agreeable 
fituation of his houfe and policy, it ſhall all be 
Vour's, faid the Colonel, for two hours command. 
To which the general replied, That he had re- 
ceiveable a charge, and muſt be accountable for 
it. From this victory the primes reaped manifold, 


ment, addrefling them at once in the moſt reſpectful 
and animated manner, both as ſoldiers and Chriſtians, 
to engage them to exert themſelves courageoufly in 
the ſervice of their country, and to neglect nothing 
that might have a tendency to prepare them for what» 
ever night happen. They feemed- much affected 
with the addreſs, and expreſſed a very ardent deſire 
of attaeking the enemy immediately; a deſire in 
which he and another gallant officer would gladly have 
gratified them if it had been in their power. He earneſt- 
iy preſſed it on the commanding officer, both as the 
ſoldiers were then in better ſpirits than it could be ſup> 
poſed they would be after having paſſed the night under 
arms, and allo as the circumſtance-of making an at- 
tack would be ſome encouragement to them, and pro- 
bably ſome terror to the enemy, who would have had 
the diſadvantage of ſtanding on the defence: A dif> 
advantage, with which theſe undiſciplined | troops 
might have been ſtruck more than thoſe that were better 
trained, eſpecially ſince they fought againſt the laws: 
"of their country. He allo imagined, that by march». 
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V 5 
Py 3 advantages. Hoe Goldin were arm 
ed, his party encouraged, and his enemies in- 


timidated. He was ſupplied with a train of fie ld 


artillery, and a conſiderable ſum of money, and 


{2w himſelf poſſeſſed of all Scotland except the 
fortreſſes, the reduction of which he could net. 


.pretend to undertake without proper inſtruments. 
and engineers. Though ſome of the highland. 
chiefs joined him after the battle, yet he was not. 
in a condition to take the advantage of that con- 
ſternation which bis late ſucceſs had diffuſed 
through the kingdom of Eugland. 


Anno 1746. January 17. FALKIRK, 


"by INCE Charles, after the battle of Preſtonpans, 
inveſted Stirling caſtle, which general Blocknoys: 


ing to * them, W troops might have bad 


the choice of their own ground, with which it is na- 
tural to imagine he muſt have been well acquainted, 
as it lay juſt at his awn door, and he had Foo 9 
it ſo often. 


, 


- 


Hs deſtred likewiſe to have the cannon placed in : 


the center rather than immediately before the caval» 
ry, who had neyer been in an engagement before, 


and therefore might be apt to be put into diforder 


by the diſcharge ſo very near them. When he could 


earry none of theſe points, and ſome others, which 


he eagerly inſiſted on, he dropped ſome intimations 
of the coniequences which he apprehended, and' 


which did in fact follow; thereby plainly demonſtra-' 


ting his ſuperior abilities, and how worthy he was to 


| command: upon e an occaſion. * 
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commanded; but his ſoldiers were fs little uſed to 
enterprizes of this kind, that they mage AED little” 
oe in "pang * | : 


—- 


By this time a conſiderable dach of forces were 
aſſembled at Edinburgh, under the command of 
general Halley, who reſolved to relieve Stirling 


| caſtle, and advanced to Linlithgow the next day. 
Fhs whole army rendezvouſed at Falkirk, while the 


rebels lay encamped at the Torwood. On the 
th of January, they were perceived in full march 


to attack rhe king's troops, which were formed in 


order of battle, and advanced to the encounter: 
The enemy had taken poſſefſion of a hill on the 
— right, and Halley ordered two regiments to drive 
them from that eminence. The prince, who ſtood 


in the front at the time, gave the ſignal to fire, by | | 


waving his cape; and his troops took aim ſo well, 

that the aſſailants were broke by the firſt volley : 
they retreated with precipitation, and fell back 
upon the infantry, which were likewiſe diſcomfited i 
by the wind and rain beating with great violence 
in their faces, wetting their powder, and blinding 
their eyes. The rebels followed their firſt blow; 
and great part of the royal army, after one irregu- 
lar diſcharge, turned their backs and fled in the ut- 
moſt conſternation. In all probability few of them 


would have eſcaped, had not general Huſk and 


- brigadier Cholmondely courageouſly rallied ſome 
regiments, and mage a gallant ſtand, which favoured 
the retreat of the reſt to Falkirk. Among the 
few. who withſtood the general panic on this oc- 
cCaſion was the —— * of — which 


J 2 


o 
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Dy 
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bert Munro, colonel Whitney, and ſome other 


nourable in the north of Scotland, and has generally . = 
been remarkable for a brave martial and heroic ſpirit. 2» 


families of nobility and gentry in the north of Scot» 
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had been appointed to guard the baggage : : they $324 
maintained their ground till they were ordered tio — 
retreat. The king's troops retired in confuſion © + 
to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with part 9 
of their tents and artillery to the enemy: but their 
loſs of men did not exceed 500, including * Sir Ro- 


officers of diſtinction. General Halley, who had 
Some Nane on the Family of FouLIs. 


Tuis family is among the moſt ancient and ho- 


It is mentioned by Buchannan with a memorable 
teſtimony, when after ſpeaking of the difficulties in 
which Mary queen of Scots was involved at Inver- | 1 
neſs, he adds, that as ſoon as they heard of their _ 
ſovereign's danger, a great number of the ancient Scots” - | 
poured in around her, eſpecially the Fraſers and Mon- 
roes, who, ſays he, were eſteemed among che moſt 
valiant of the clans inhabiting thoſe r ana 


- 
0 


Taz Monroes of Foulis have, in every one of their 
generations, been intermarried with many of the beſt 


land. And it is yet more for their honour, that they 
were among the firſt in thoſe parts who embraced 
the reformation, and have ever ſince been zealous 
aſſertors . - 


AccorDiNnG to Buchannan, it was about the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, and at the time of 
the conqueſt in England, when Malcom II. king of 
Scotland firſt diſtributed or feued out the lands to 
the great families -for their eminent ſervices in his- 
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HISTORY OF THE 
boaſted, that un tes regiments of FOO he 


duct before, after, and during tlie time of battle : 


— 


- isfaction of his ſovereign.” 


many battles. 
that occaſion, chat the country between the borough 


of Dingwall and the water of Aldneſs, in the ſhire of 


Roſs, was given to Donald Monro; and which is to 


i * * 28 e that is, Donald's land. 


** the _ bas was killed at the memo- 
Table battle of Bannockburn, George the roth was 
killed at the battle of Halidon hill, Robert Monro 
the 1 a5th. baron was killed at the battle of Pinkie. 
Hector the 20th baron died in the 1603,—Robert 
his ſon ſucceeded him, and went over with a number 


1 of his friends, and joined Guſtavus Adolphus, king of 


Sweden, in his war againſt the Emperor. Many of them 


gained great reputation in that war; and their chief 
was ſo eminent, that he was made colonel of two re- 


giments, the one of horſe and the other of foot, in 
the ſame ſervice, He died of the wounds which he 
bad received 1 in croſſing the Danube. His ſon Sir Hec- 


tor Monro was colonel of a regiment in the ſame ſer- 


vice, and upon his coming over to Britain was crea- 
ted baronet in June 1633. Returning afterwards to 
Germany, he died a3 Hamburgh in the 1635. Sir 
Robert was killed by the rebels at Falkirk, after per- 


forming the moſt glorious exploits in Germany, both 


at Fontenoy, and upon former occaſions. His majeſty 


Vas pleaſed to appoint him to ſucceed general Ponſon- 


— 


— 
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would drive the rebels from one end of the king- 
dom to another, incurred abundance. of cenſure | 
for the diſpoſition he made, as well as for his con- 


but he found means to vindicate himſelf to the ſa 


And according to Andi, it was on 


/ 


"wn roman W 
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ig ; * 1746. April 16. Cc ULLO D E N. 
are ith the beginning of April the duke of Gli 


on- lad began his march from Aberdeen ; and on the 
le: WH 12th paſſed the deep and rapid river Spey, without - 
ia W oppolition from the rebels, though a conſiderable 

number of them appeared on the oppoſite ſide. 
Why they did not diſpute the paſſage is not eaſily * 


0 accounted fer: but indeed from this inſtance f 

1 neglect, and their ſubſequent conduct, we may 

f _ conclude ang were under a total infatuation. 

. i This nimh 6 hat upon the left wing at the 
above battle, ſhamefully deſerted their brave colonel 

oo” and lieutenant colonel, with five or ſix more of their 

mw officers, and left Than to be cut in the by the enemy. 

* By the accounts which the enemy themſelves wire” 

_- of Sir Robert, he defended himſelf againſt ſix of them 


FOE with his half pike, and killed | two of their number; 

| upon which a ſeventh- came up and poured a ſhot in- 

to his belly, which brought him immediately to the 

g ground. In this dreadful extremity, his brother Doc» 
tor Monro, whom the warmeſt inftances of his friends 
could not divert from expoſing his perſon in defence 
of his country, and who. was near at hand, ran to 
him to ſupport him, attended by his ſervant and the 
ſurgeon of the regiment; but they were all murdered 
on the ſpot in the moſt barbarous manner. 


> 


Ax who are curious to ſee more anecdotes of this 

ancient and illuſtrious family, may conſult he appen- 

dix to colonel Gardiner's 12 from! which this note 
is extracted. N | OT 
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His 1. highneſs proceeded to Nairn, where 


he received intelligence that the enemy had march - 


ed from Inverneſs to Culloden, about the diſtance 


bf nine miles from the royal army, with an in- 

teation to give him battle. On the 16th of A. 
pril, the duke having made the proper diſpoſition, 
decamped from Nairn early in the morning, and 

after a march of nine miles, perceived the high- 
Landers drawn up in order of battle; to the num- 
ber of $5ooo men, in 13- diviſions, ſupplied with 


ſome pieces of artillery, The royal army, which 
was much more numerous, the duke immediately 


formed into three lines, diſpoſed in excellent or- 
der; and about one o*cleck in the afternoon the 


eannonading began. The prince's artillery was ill 
ferved, and did very little execution, but that of 
the king's troops made a dreadful havoc among the 


enemy. Impatient of this fire their front line àd- 
vanced to the attack, and about 500 of the clans 
charged the duke's left wing, with their uſual im · 

petuoſity. One regiment was diſordered by the 


weight of this column; but two battalions advan- 
cing from the ſecond tak, ſuſtained the firſt, and 


ſoon put a ſtop to their career, by a ſevere fire that 


killed a number. At the ſame time the dragoons 


under Halley and the Argyleſhire militia pulled 


down a park wall that covered their right flank, 


| and, falling in among them ſword in hand, com- 


pleated their confuſion. The French piquets on 


their left did not fire a ſhot ; but ſtood: inactive du- 


ring the engagement, and afterwards ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. An entire body of 


the clans marched off the field in order, with their 


* — 
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pipes playing the reſt were routed with great | 
| Daughter, and their prince was with reluQance- | 
prevailed upon to retire. In leſs than thirty mi- 
nutes they were totally defeated, and the field _ 
covered with the ſlain. The road; as far . 
Inverneſs, was ſtrewed with dead bodies; - and @- 
great-number of people, who, from motives of cu. 


* rioſity, had come to ſee the battle, were ſacrificed to bY 

iY the undiftinguiſhing vengeance of the victors. A. 

"4 bout 200 rebels. were ſlain in the field and in the 

”H | purſuit. The earl of Kilmarnock was taken, and 

ly in a few days after lord Balmirno furrendered him- 

. felf to one of the detached parties. The glory of 

. the victory was ſullied by the barbarity of the ſol- 

ill diers. They had been provoked by their former — 
o i - <iſgracesto the moſt ſavage thirſt of revenge. Not Ei 
bs contented with the blood which: was: ſo profuſely. = 
d. med in the heat of the action, they traverſed tage 
4. fields after the battle, and: maſſacred thofe: miſer- Fa LP 


5 able wretches who lay maimed and expiring. Nay, 1 
4 _ Some officers acted. a part in this-cruel- ſcefie' of ” — 7 


"x - faſlination ; the triumph of low illiberal minds, un- 2 
1 | ſtructed by ſentiment, untinctured by humanitg. 
The vanquiſhed adventurer forded the river Neſs, & 
i and reached Aird with a few horſe, where he con- 1 
we ferred with old lord. Lovat: then he diſmiſſed. his 3 
4 | followers; and wandered about, a wretchedand ſo. "© 
1— the es 2nd mouncine for 
N- | the ſpace of five:months ; during which, he under- - 
IN vent ſuch a ſeries.of dangers, harddhige,. and miſe- 8 
. ries, as another perſon. never outlived. Thus in 
5 ene ſhort hour al his hope vaniſned, and the re- 
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. covered itleif in a handful of the northern illand 


endesvotred to fatisfy them; but they abſolutely 
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| Anno 1978. Nepeeldber 2 3. ARTHURS-SEAT a 
FF 4 


- Tus martial, foil of the Scots has of late dit 


OT e * 


- rs, who being wptainted by effeminacy. and luxury, 
© braved the arms of all the king's forces near Edin - 


burgh. Theſe ſpirited ſons of Fingal had enliſted 
| themſelves under the auſpices of the earl of Sea» 


. forth, who: had formed them into aregiment, which 2 
both for appearance and martial ſpirit would com- 
mand reſpe& from every beholder. This regiment t 
was quartered in the caſtle, 'and ſeven tranſports, E 
with a hip of war, were arrived at Leith road to con». 93 
vey them to Guernſey. For ſome time an unlucky 1 
difference had fablitted bet w- ixt the officers and pri. 4 
vate men of this regiment; the latter complained b 


of bad ulage, and of arrears of pay and enliſting 
money being due them. Thurſday che 25th being 
appointed for the embarkation, a large body of 
choſe billeted in the ſuburbs aſſembled in the morn - 
ing on the caſtlehill wich their arms, and ſeveral 
rounds of powder and ball. Some of the officers. 


2 


refuſed to enbark till they received full payment 
of their arrears, and till they ſaw their colours; 
chat then they would cheerfully go upon any ſer. 
Vice his majeſty ſhould order them. Receiving no 
__fatisfatory anſwer, they came down'the ſtreet, pro» 
ceeded to the Canongate guard · houſe, broke open 
the door, and liberated ſome of their companions 
who had been corifired. A fmall ſcuffle. P 


pened, wherein ſome allickks were e ghtly wound 
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ed. One of the. men raſbly bred his piece at an oft | 


cer, but the ball luckily miſſed him, and i lodged 3 in 


the guard houſe door. . 3 
BETWEEN 12 and 1 lord Seaforth l out or 


the caſtle with about 500 for Leith. The refracto - 


ry party getting notice of this, came up, and per- 


ſuading ſeveral of thoſe to join them, another 


ſcuffle enſued near the bridge · ſtreet, when ſeveral of 


both officers and men were wounded with {words 


and bayonets. Two men were carried to the 1 in- 
firmary ; one had his noſe and cheek cut off, and 
the other his thumb. They next went down the 
eaſter road to Leith, and met lord Seaforth's de- 
tachment in the links. His lordſhip was here very 


much abuſed. He condeſcended ſo far as to knee] 


down, andaſk pardon, if he had offended them, and 


begged they would return to their duty 3 but ſo 


exaſperated were they, chat one of them knocked 


im down with his muſket; and had not the officers 
.and ſome other gentlemen reſcued his lordfhi by. 


.and carried him to a gentleman's houſe in the neig 


bourhood, be muſt certainly have been run ent 
with their bayenets, and fallen a victim to ar 
rage. Several ſhots were fired here, but no per- 
ſon was hurt; one gentleman narrowly eſcaped, 
the cane in his hand being ſnapped in two with a 
ball. By the perſuaſions of the officers about 300 
of the regiment embarked; a great number came 
back to the town and l ; and the remainders 
to the amount of near 500, marched off the links _ 
in a body, and went up to the top of Arthur's ſeat, 


. by a * crowd of people : why af 
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ber placing ſoicinels at the foot of the hill in l 
Fk an alarm, and regaling themſelves with bread 
Aud beer, they reſted all night, - On Wedneſday 
_— _ - and Thurſday ſeveral meſſages paſſed between ge- 
= neral Skene and them. They were alſp viſited by 
=— the general, lord Dunmare, lord Macleod, and o- 
her noblemen and gentlemen, who endeavoured to 
perſuade them to accept of the lenient terms pro- 
poſed. In this they ſucceeded on Friday morning 
= and the terms were, 1ſt, A general pardon for paſt 
—_— : offences. 2dly, All the, arrears and levy money 
wn due them to be paid before they embark. zdly, 
That they ſhall not be ſent to the Faſt Indies. A 
= bond was given for implementing theſe articles, 
= - . ſigned by the duke of Buccleugh, earl of Dunmore, 
_— Sir Adolphus Oughton, and general Skene. Ar 
_ eleven o'clock the men marched down the hill head- 
A ed by the earl of Dunmore to St Anne's yards, 
. Y Where they were met by general Skene, whom 
= they ſaluted with three cheers. They then form - 
2 5 dd a hallow ſquare, and had the articles of war read 
"8 over, nd delivered to them. After which the ge- 
*Y naeral addreiled them in a- ſhort ſpeech, adviling 
_ * them to behave well, and informing them that a 
1 2 Court of ii inquiry would be held upon their officers. 
ment morning, to be compoſed of officers belonging | 
EF  _ to other regiments, when every man who thought 
1 2 Wo Himſelf aggrieved might attend, and he would get 
1 — þ | nic done him. The court of inquiry accordingly 
i fat, and after examining 2 number of witneſſes, 
pere unanimouſly of opinion, that there was not 
0 the Aalen Hepes of foundation op Dr 
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A pay and arrears; * that the Fe of bein 
retreating to Arthur's-ſeat was from an idle and 
ill grounded report that the regiment was fold - 

to the Eaſt India Company, and that their officers 
were to leave them upon their being embarked c on - = 
board the 9 uy AE > 
227 3 2 2 

Don NG the continuance of this unhappy diſ- | 
pute, the humanity and prudence of the duke of 
Buccleugh, the earl of Dunmore, generals Oughton 
and Skene, and the other gentlemen concerned, „ 
cannot be fufficienrly commended, as, by their in- 8 4 
terpoſition, this diſagreeable affair, from which the 1 
moſt fatal conſequences were at firſt l 
Vas amicably ſettled, Fs . 3 


- 


. . 


4: 


Tur generoſity of 1 many of the 3 of Lun- 
burgh and ſuburbs were very conſpicuous on this 
occaſion; many ſent them bread and ale, others ee, 
went with their whiſky bottle, which is always re- — 
liſhed by a highlandman. One on the ſouth fide of — 
Edinburgh, well known for his humane diſpoſition, | - 
ſent them ſeveral loads of gingerbread. * One 1 
gentleman in particular, whoſe generous and publie 
ſpirit ſome years ago ſhone forth with ſplendor 15 3 

n the cauſe of the noble Corſicans, when ſtruggling oY 
_ againſt Gaelic tyranny for their liberty, was very | 
active in ſending relief to che gs deluded hib: 
landers. . - | i 3 
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72 HE hiſtory of the wars of England, fromm 
| the landing of Julius Ceſar, in the yer 
, before the Chriſtian- zra, to the end of laſt 


war; wherein an account of every battle, whether! 

FL, in Europe; „Africa, or America, in which, _ | © 
che Britiſh Aalen were concerned, is recorded. | 
; The work wilt be compriſed in two volumes amo. 
imen with. this. All perſons ther; 
bre, deſirous of ſubſcribing to ſaid work, r 
T per volume 25. 6d. ſtitched, and 3s. bound,) will 1 0 
5 pleaſe for ward their Tubſeriptions to-John Lawris 
5 oo Schoolmaſter, of St berte, in Nicolſon's Park . 
Edinburgh, or to- William | 
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